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GEORGE WITHER IN PRISON 


EORGE WITHER was first imprisoned in 1614 for his Abuses 
Stript and Whipt. But he had barely escaped a similar fate a 
few years before as a result of an earlier edition of the same work.! 
While in prison in 1614, he expressed his gratitude to the Princess 
Elizabeth for her intervention in his behalf on that earlier occa- 
sion: 
For once I stood accus’d for this before, 
As I remember I so long agon, 
Snng [sic] Thame, and Rhynes Epithalamion. 
When SHE that from thy Royal selfe deriues, 
Those gracious vertues that best Tiéle giues. 


Daign’d in her great-good nature to encline 

Her gentle eare to such a cause as mine; 

And which is more, vouchsaf’t her word to cleare 
Me from all dangers (if there any were). 


But before the appearance of the 1613 editions his guardian 
angel had left England. The result was that about 20 March, 
1614, he passed within the gates of the Marshalsea. His release 
was ordered on 10 July, countermanded on 14 July, and finally 
carried out on 26 July, 1614, after an imprisonment of about four 
months.’ 

John Taylor, the Water-poet, accused him of seeking publicity 
by being imprisoned, and declared that Wither had advised him to 


1 In support of 1611 as the date of the first edition, see Frank Sidgwick, Poetry 
of George Wither, London, 1902, II, 216-7; and J. M. French, George Wither (an 
unpublished dissertation in the Harvard College Library), 1928, pp. 30-35. 

2 Wither, Satyre, 1614, sigs. Es’ —F. 

3 Acts of the Privy Council of England, 1613-14, London, 1921, pp. 391, 491, 
498, 521. . 
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do likewise. But Taylor’s Agua-Musae, in which this charge 
appeared, was so obviously a burlesque of Wither’s Campo-Musae, 
and Taylor so outspoken a critic of Wither at this time, that the 
charge is not very convincing. 

Wither’s release was due to the intercession of William Herbert, 
Earl of Pembroke. To Philip Herbert, the other of these ‘two 
incomparable brethren,” Wither wrote in 1634 that when King 
James 

tooke offence 
At my Free Lines; HEE foun’d such Meanes and Place 
To bring, and reconcile mee to his Grace; 
That, therewithall, his Majestie bestow’d 
A Gift upon mee, which his Bountie show’d.5 


Fortunately for posterity, perhaps, the release did not come till 
after he had written one of his finest works, The Shepherd’s Hunting. 


Wither’s second imprisonment, caused by his Motto, cast its 
shadow before the event. In its first entry in the Stationers’ 
Register, under date of 14 May, 1621, its publication was for- 
bidden until certain changes had been made; the changes made, 
it was allowed on 16 June. It was evidently a delicate venture, for 
the Answer to Wither’s Motto, by “T. G.,’’ was similarly delayed 
in September, 1624. Promptly upon the publication of the Motto® 
Wither was summoned before the House of Lords for examination 
on 27 June, 1621:’ 

Examination of Geo. Withers. Wrote the book called Withers’ Motto. 
Mr. Taverner refused him licence to print it, but others offering to print it, 
he sold them the copy for five pieces. Showed it to Mr. Drayton and sev- 
eral others before printing; thinks there is nothing in it contrary to the 
proclamation restraining writing on matters of government. By the ene- 
mies whose downfall he said he had lived to see, meant the late Earl of 
Northampton. 


He was committed close prisoner to the Marshalsea the same 
day.* He protested, as usual, his absolute eschewal of personalities; 
but his allusions to 


4 Taylor, Aqua-Musae, 1644, p. 8. 

5 Emblems, 1634-5, bk. IV, dedication to Philip, Earl of Pembroke. 

6 Wither’s own dating of it as 1618 (Ecchoes from the Sixth Trumpet, 1666, 
p. 47) probably refers to the composition rather than the publication of the poem. 

7 Calendar of State Papers, Domestic Series, 1619-23, p. 268. 

8 Willmott’s Lives of the Sacred Poets, 1834, p. 342, taken on the authority of 
J. P. Collier from the Register of the Privy Council. 
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vnworthy Groomes, who t’other day, 
Were but their Maisters Panders to puruey 
The fuell of their Lust 


might easily incense more than one touchy courtier.® 

On 7 July, 1621, Joseph Meads wrote to Sir Martin Stuteville: 
‘Withers, for his motto, is in the Marshalsea; the king threatening 
to pare his whelp’s claws.’”® Later in the same month witnesses 
were still being heard in his case. His treatment during his 
detention was severe. In his Scholar’s Purgatory he describes it as 
follows:” 


.... L was shutt vp from the society of mankind. And as one vnworthy 
the cdpassion vouchsafed to theeues and murderers, was neither permitted 
the vse of my penne, the accesse or sight of acquaintance, the allowance 
vsually afforded other close prisoners, nor meanes to send for necessaries 
befitting my present condition. By which meanes I was for many dayes 
compelled to feed on nothing but the coursest bread, and sometymes lockt 
vpp foure and twenty howers togeather, without so much as a dropp of 
water to coole my tongue. And beeing at the same tyme in one of the 
greatest extremityes of sicknesse that was euer inflicted vpon my body, 
the helpe both of Phisition, and Apothecary was vnciuilly denied me. 


Apparently he was not released till March of the next year, if the 
rather unreliable authority of Collier may in this instance be 
trusted. Willmott quotes the warrant for his release: 


15 March, 1621. 
A warrant to the Keeper of the Marshalsea, to enlarge and sett at 
liberty the person of George Wythers, upon Bond, to be given by him, 
«with a Suretie before the Clerke of the Councell attendant, to his Majesty’s 
use for his forthcomeing and appearance at all tyme, as there shalbe cause. 


It seems likely that Wither again suffered imprisonment in 1625 
or thereabouts, although it is not mentioned by any of his biog- 
raphers. In his Britain’s Remembrancer, written in 1625 but not 
published till 1628, he lists three periods of confinement:“ 


I have thrice 
Imprisonment endur’d: Close-prison twice. 


® Motto, 1621, sig. E. 

10 Court and Times of James I, London, 1849, IT, 266. 

1 Calendar of State Papers, Domestic Series, 1619-23, pp. 274-5. 
2 Scholar’s Purgatory, n. d., p. 3. 

3 Lives of the Sacred Poets, p. 342. 

\ Britain’s Remembrancer, 1628, Conclusion. 
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This assumption gains some slight weight from some verses which 
appear before the third book of Browne’s Britannia’s Pastorals, 
printed in 1625. The swains are grieving over the unfinished con- 
dition of that poem; “Roget” is Wither’s pastoral pseudonym. 


Roget grieves: these notes would hear 
Fain which ravished erst his ear, 

And to hear thy song alway 

In his prison would he stay 

With more willingness than be 
Depriv’d thereof, though set free. 


Moreover there is record that one Withers was arrested in May, 
°1624; he may or may not have been the poet." 

If Wither was in prison in 1624-5, it was probably on account of 
the unlicensed publication of his Scholar’s Purgatory, a stinging 
attack on the Stationers’ Company. Summoned before the Com- 
missioners for Causes Ecclesiastic to defend his act, he protested 
rather feebly that he had intended to procure a license before the ap- 
pearance of thebook."” The unsatisfactoriness of such an excuse may 
well have sent him tojail. The dates of this detention are not known. 


Hardly had he escaped when new troubles overtook him. After 
several dark hints in other works,!® his Justitiarius Justificatus 
(1646) contained direct charges of treason against Sir Richard 
Onslow, an influential member of Parliament from Surrey. The 
result was natural and prompt. Though Thomason dated the 
pamphlet 13 April, 1646,!° Parliament had already on 10 April 
ordered an investigation. After four months of examination and 
delay the House of Commons voted Wither’s charges against 
Onslow unproved, scandalous, and injurious; sentenced him to pay 
Onslow five hundred pounds as damages; and ordered his book 
publicly burned by the marshal upon market-days at Kingston and 
Guildford.2® Imprisonment was taken for granted. And not until 
20 October, 1647, was he released from gaol.” 


% William Browne’s Poems [ed. Goodwin in the ‘Muses Library’’], London, 
BE, 3; 12. 

16 Journals of the House of Commons, I, 792 (22 May, 1624). 

17 Calendar of State Papers, Domestic Series, 1623-5, p. 143. 

18 Cf. his Se Defendendo (n.d.) and Mercurius Rusticus (n.d.), passim. 

18 A Catalogue of the Pamphlets . . . . collected by George Thomason, London, 1908, 
under date 13 April, 1646. 

2° Journals, IV, 505 (10 April, 1646); and IV, 639-640 (7 August, 1646). 

2 [bid., V, 337. 
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The date of his imprisonment for Vox Vulgi is uncertain, and 
his own references to it are hopelessly baffling. His Proclamation, 
for instance (which bears on the titlepage the date 1662), is dated 
“on the first day of the Week, the second day of the first Moneth, 
in the second year of revived Monarchy in these Islands and in the 
eighth Moneth of my Confinement for discharging my Con- 
science.” By taking into account such ambiguities as ‘“‘first 
Moneth,” which might be either January or March, and “second 
year of revived Monarchy,” which might be 1661 or 1662, or even 
the thirteenth month after either the coronation or the Restoration, 
and by noticing which of these dates fell on Sunday, we arrive at 
2 June, 1661, or 2 March, 1661-2, as the possible dates of writing. 
Eight months previous, the beginning of his imprisonment, would 
thus be either October, 1660, or July, 1661. 

But other passages increase the confusion. In his Warning Piece 
to London, for instance, in a passage dated December, 1662, he 
says he has been in jail for twenty months, which would date the 
beginning about April, 1660:% 

Within thy West and Eastern jail. 
Now twice ten months confind I’ve lain, 
Denied both Relief, and Bail. 


Again, in his Prisoner’s Plea, in a passage dated January, 1661, he 
says, ‘I was about six months past committed to this Prison.’ 
This gives us July, 1660, as the start. 

From these passages we can take our choice: Wither went to 
gaol either in April, July, or October, 1660. It seems fairly safe to 
place the event somewhere between April and October, and attrib- 
ute the inconsistences to the exigencies of metre or the confusions 
of memory. Certainly he was in prison by the time of Charles II’s 
coronation (23 April, 1661) :* 

I could not be at that Solemnization 
Which honoured my Soveraigns Coronation 


Yet in my solitariness, alone, 
What they were doing, I did think upon. 


There is no sign of any trial till August, 1661. During this time, 


2 Proclamation, 1662, p. 5. 

2% Memorandum to London, 1665, p. 35. 
% Prisoner’s Plea, 1661, p. 14. 

% Triple Paradox, 1661, p. 9. 
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to make matters worse, he suffered from a serious illness, which 
became so severe for a time that ‘Twelve hours more of such Cor- 
poral tortures as I have sustained for some few dayes, would totally 
end all my sufferings.”** But on 12 August, 1661, he was at “Mr. 
Northrops, one of the Kings messengers in Westminster, where I am 
civilly used.”?7 Two days later came the order for his examina- 
tion :*8 


Order in Council, that George Withers be examined on a libel which he 
has lately written on the House of Commons, be committeed to Newgate 
till the house meets, and then delivered to the Serjeant-at-Arms attending 
the House of Commons. 


He remained in Newgate about seven months, dating several 
poems from there.?® On 24 March, 1662, the House of Commons 
tried him, found him guilty, and committed him to the Tower:*° 


George Withers being then brought, in Custody, to the Bar of this House; 
and the scandalous seditious Libel, with which he stands charged, being 
shewn unto him; the same being in Two distinct Papers; upon View of the 
first of them, he declared, That the same might be his Hand, but that it was 
but Parcel of what he intended: And the other Writing being shewn 
unto him, he confessed the same to be of his own Hand-writing. 

And the two Witnesses being called in; viz., Henry Northrop and Robert 
Heybourne; and testifying, That they took the said Papers from under Mr. 
Withers his Hand; and that he was writing Part of them just when they 
were taken from him; and that he did, upon his Examination before Mr. 
Attorney-General, confess the said Papers to be of his own Contriving and 
Drawing; 

Resolved, upon the Question, that George Withers, who was this day 
brought from the Prison of Newgate to the Bar of this House, be sent Pri- 
soner, and delivered into the Custody of the Lieutenant of the Tower; 
there to be kept in close Custody, and be denied Pen, Ink, and Paper, and 
be debarred from having any Company to come unto him. ° 

And it is referred unto Mr. Pryn, Mr. Serjeant Charlton, Mr. Sollicitor- 
General, Serjeant Maynard, Dr. Birkinhead, Mr. Thurland, Mr. Smith, 
Mr. Vaughan, and Mr. Clifford, or any three of them, to peruse the sedi- 


%* Seasonable Memorandum, 1665, p. 33. See also Prisoner’s Plea, 1661, pp. 5-8; 
Proclamation, 1662, pp. 34-37. 

27 Improvement of Imprisonment, 1661, p. 10. 

%8 Calendar of State Papers, Domestic Series, 1661-2, p. 64. 

2° Improvement of Imprisonment, 1661, pp. 11,26, 27, 59, 62, 95, 107, 116, 120; 
Three Private Meditations, 1661, pp. 17, 19; Verses to the King’s Majesty (dated 22 
March, 1662). 

% Journals, VIII, 394. 
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tious infamous Libel by him Contrived; and draw up an Impeachment 
against him; and report it to the House at their next Meeting. 


The king was even publicly thanked for his arrest. 

His confinement was severe. He was forbidden visitors—even 
his wife—and also writing materials. One evasion of the latter 
restriction is both ludicrous and pathetic. After resorting in des- 
peration to writing verses on his trencher with an ochre pencil 
which he had somehow obtained, he concludes: 


By what Expedient, I shall henceforth get 

A means to vent my thoughts, I know not yet. 
My Black-Lead’s took away; and worn out quite 
My Oker-pensil is; therefore good-night. 

All I can now do, is to sit and think, 

What might be writ with Paper, Pen, and Ink. 


This severity was not relaxed for over a year, and then only to 
break down his resistance. On 9 April, 1663, his wife was allowed 
access to him in the Tower “‘in order to bring from him his Recan- 
tation and Submission, for his Misdemeanour and Offence for 
which he was committed.” Whether she accomplished this task, 


or whether, like Mistress Bunyan in similar case, she strengthened 
her husband’s firmness, we can only conjecture. Perhaps he con- 
cluded that discretion was now the better part; for on 27 July, 
1663, after an imprisonment of three years, he was released, though 
not without giving bond for good behavior.** At the age of 75, 
then, he stepped out into the world to begin life anew. 


There was to be one more warning rumble, however, before the 
end. His Sighs for the Pitchers, 1666, was one of his customary 
jeremiads against corruption in church and state. It called forth on 
23 July, 1666, this ominous document :* 


Warrant to Lewis Dormay to apprehend George Wither, Hen. Eversden, 
Sarah Anderton, Eliz. Goslin, and Marg. Hickes, for dispensing a seditious 
pamphlet entitled “Sighs for the Pitchers.” Minute. 


But the storm passed over without sweeping him into gaol again; 


31 Tbid., 395. 

% Proclamation, 1662, p. 71. 

33 Journals, VIII, 469. 

4 Ibid., VIII, 533 (27 July, 1663). 

% Calendar of State Papers, Domestic Series, 1665-6, p. 569. 
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and he lived out his life in comparative peace in the Savoy, dying 
on 2 May, 1667. 


It is easy to laugh at Wither and point out that he was pig- 
headed and stubborn in continuing to write tactless preachments 
which only irritated the government. No one can deny that he 
would have been better liked by his own time and by later 
readers if he had had some of the discretion of Dryden or Shak- 
spere. But after all, his temperament was of the stuff of which 
martyrs and leaders are made. He lacked their judgment, perhaps; 
and he was nearer the fourth or fifth rank of writers than the first. 
But in temperament, in high idealism, in consistent adherence to 
what he believed to be the most beneficial course for his country 
and his age, he must rank with Wyclif and Milton, Langland and 
Luther. 

J. MiILton FRENCH 

Dartmouth College 
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JOHN DRYDEN AND THE ROYAL SOCIETY 


OR over a hundred years critics and biographers, in comment- 

ing on Dryden’s interest in experimental science, have assumed 
that he was an active member of the Royal Society. That Dryden’s 
name was connected with the early affairs of the Society seems to 
have been discovered by Andrew Kippis and announced by him 
in the following note to his account of Dryden’s life in the second 
edition of Biographia Britannica. 


There is a circumstance hitherto unnoticed by Dryden’s Biographers, 
which shews his early reputation for knowledge; and that is, his having 
been chosen a member of the Royal Society soon after the formation of 
that institution. He was elected a Fellow of that Society on the nineteenth 
of November, 1662, and admitted on the twenty-sixth of the same month. 


Edmund Malone, commenting in 1800 on Dryden’s poem ad- 
dressed to Dr. Charleton, remarked :? 


He now doubtless had attained a considerable degree of reputation, and 
was so much respected, as to be chosen a member of the newly instituted 
Royal Society, November 19th, 1662. 


Sir Walter Scott in his life of Dryden, published in 1808, wrote of 
Dryden’s relations with the new science and the Royal Society :3 


Science, as well as poetry, began to revive after the iron dominion of 
military fanaticism was ended; and Dryden, who through life was at- 
tacled to experimental philosophy, speedily associated himself with those 
who took interest in its progress. He was chosen a member of the newly 
instituted Royal Society, 26th November, 1662; an honor which cemented 
his connection with the most learned men of the time, and is an evidence 
of the respect in which he was already held. : 


Dryden’s latest critics accept the statement of his connection 
with the Royal Society handed down by Keppis, Malone and 
Scott. Thus Mr. Mark Van Doren writes: 


1 Biographia Britannica... . 2nd. ed., London, 1793, V, 385n. 

2 See The Critical and Miscellaneous Prose Works of John Dryden . . . . London, 
1800, I, 49-50. 

3 The Works of John Dryden, illustrated with notes, historical, critical, and ex- 
planatory, and a life of the author, by Sir Walter Scott, Bart. Revised and corrected 
by George Saintsbury. Edinburgh and London, 1882-1893. I, 47. 

4 The Poetry of John Dryden. New York, 1920. pp. 18-19. 
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He was not a scientist. Yet he picked up the new language, and adopted 
the new airs; he established what Macaulay named “the scientific vocabu- 
lary” in verse. Not long after he went to London, and before he had won 
any notice by his writing at all, in 1662, he was made a member of the 
newly chartered Royal Society. The next year he was laying honest 
Aristotle by with some verses addressed to Dr. Charleton, who had 
written a book on Stonehenge. 


More recently still Professor Bredvold, discussing Dryden’s 
skepticism, follows the traditional account of Dryden’s member- 
ship in the Society: 

There can be no doubt of Dryden’s real appreciation of the new 
science He was interested in the Royal Society, understood its 
spirit, and recognized that he was like minded with it.5 


Later historians of the Royal Society agree with Dryden’s critics 
and biographers upon his relations with the Society. Thomson lists 
Dryden as a regular member; and in a list of charter members, 
bearing notations of resignations and expulsions, notes only the 
dates of Dryden’s birth and death. The most recent historian of 
the Society, after observing that its founders “‘gathered around 
them within the pale of their newly constituted society a repre- 
sentative company of all that was most notable in the general 
society of the day,” remarks that “having at the very outset elected 
Abraham Cowley, they added the three most illustrious living poets 
of England—John Dryden, John Denham, and Edmund Waller.’”” 

So much for the general acceptance of the idea that Dryden was 
an active member of the Royal Society, and therefore presumably 
a believer in the principles of experimental science. Critics have, 
it is true, found difficulty in reconciling with this supposed ad- 
herence to the new science Dryden’s dependence upon classical 
rather than contemporary sources for his scientific references, as 
well as his belief in occult sciences. But none seems to have ques- 
tioned the assumption that through membership in the Royal 
Society he was actively related to the scientific progress of his own 
day. This assumption, however, will bear serious question in 
the light of records left by the two earliest historians of the Society, 
Thomas Sprat and Thomas Birch. 


5 Louis I. Bredvold, “Dryden, Hobbes, and the Royal Society,” Mod. Philol. 
XXV, 435 and 438. 

6 Thomas Thomson, History of the Royal Society, from its Institution to the End 
of the Eighteenth Century .... London, 1812. See pp. 2-3n; Appendix IV, p. xxii. 

7 The Record of the Royal Society of London, 3d ed., London, 1912. See p. 20. 
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II 


Before examining Dryden’s relations with the Royal Society 
as they appear in the records of Sprat and Birch, it will be well to 
consider the circumstances under which his name became associated 
with those of the founders of the Society. 

The Royal Society was the point of convergence of those 
liberal traditions that were personified in the early seventeenth 
century by such individuals as Sir Henry Wotton and the “Ever 
Memorable” John Hales of Eton, and cultivated by such groups as 
gathered around Lucius Cary, Lord Falkland, at Great Tew and 
Henry More and the Cambridge Platonists. The activities which 
resulted in the establishment of the Society began in London in 
1645 with the occasional meeting together of a few men of liberal 
opinion whose “‘first Purpose was no more than only the Satisfac- 
tion of breathing a freer Air, and of conversing in Quiet one wiih 
another, without being engag’d in the Passions and Madness of 
that Dismal Age.’’* John Wilkins seems to have become the moving 
spirit of the group. At least, soon after his appointment as warden 
of Wadham College, Oxford, in 1648, the center of scientific 
activity moved from London to Oxford. The year following, John 
Wallis, who had also participated in the London meetings, and 
Seth Ward were elected Savilian professors of mathematics and 
astronomy, respectively, in the university. Others already at 
Oxford—notably Ralph Bathurst, John Willis, and William Petty 
—were ready to join in scientific investigation. Oxford thereupon 
became the nucleus of the scientific movement. 

-During the next ten or twelve years with Oxford as its center 
the scientific movement developed to the point of organization. 
There the older men actually began the advancement of learning 
according to the new method, particularly in mathematics and 
astronomy. There, too, younger adherents were found, especially 
among the undergraduates of Wadham College which prospered 
under Wilkins’ liberal and progressive administration. Moreover, 
at Oxford during this period the new science attracted a following 
among cavaliers that was of practical advantage in establishing 
the Royal Society after the Restoration. And it was to Oxford 
that young Robert Boyle went in 1658 to set up his laboratory. 


8 Thomas Sprat, The History of the Royal-Society of London, for the Improving 
of Natural Knowledge. London, 1667. p. 53. Sprat, unaware of the earlier meetings 
in London, refers to the later ones at Oxford. 
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Dryden, however, was not an Oxford but a Cambridge man, and 
the situation at Cambridge at this time was quite different. 
Dryden entered the university in 1650, and during his sojourn there 
the Cambridge Platonists were developing what was felt to be the 
philosophical equivalent of the scientific activities at Oxford; but 
there seems to have been no encouragement of “natural’’ philos- 
ophy and little interest in it. Two young fellows, Isaac Barrow 
and Charles Ray, afterwards distinguished members of the Royal 
Society, were officially engaged as lecturers in Greek and carried 
on their mathematical studies in private. It was not until 1658 
that Ray made his first botanical tour, and not until 1660 that he 
published his Catalogus plantarum circa Cantabrigiam nascentium 
and thus gained recognition as a botanist. Of Barrow, who was 
appointed fellow of Trinity College the year before Dryden en- 
tered, Abraham Hill, master of the college, wrote:° 


After his election, finding the times not favourable to men of his opinion 
in the affairs of the Church and State, to qualify him (as he then thought) 
to most good, he designed the profession of physic, and for some years 
bent his studies that way, and particularly made a great progress in the 
knowledge of Anatomy, Botanics, and Chymistry. 


When he gave new offense to the puritan administration in 1654 by 
the royalist taint of a fifth of November lecture, Barrow, dis- 
couraged in his studies and persecuted for his cavalier sympathies, 
sold his library and left England to study and travel abroad. On 
the eve of Barrow’s departure John Worthington, master of Jesus 
College, wrote to Samuel Hartlib: “That which he would most 
direct himself to (if he had encouragement to subsist) is Natural 
Philosophy, and in that we are most at a loss.’’!° 

At a time when Barrow, fellow of his college and soon to prove 
himself inferior to only Newton himself, had no “encouragement 
to subsist” in those principles, it is hard to believe that Dryden, an 
undergraduate, reprimanded on occasion for contumacy and de- 
riving a “great part” of his education from “‘the library of Trinity 
College,’ could have “dabbled” in them. 

But such a supposition is not necessary to account for Dryden’s 
connection with the scientists in London after the Restoration. 


® See “Some Account of the Life of Dr. Isaac Barrow” in The Theological Works 
of Isaac Barrow. Napier ed., Cambridge, 1859, I, xi. 

10 Tbid., p. lxii. 

1 See Dryden’s Life of Plutarch, Works, XVII, 55. 
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He had a better claim to association with them. This claim Mr. 
Van Doren overlooks when he asserts that before Dryden ‘“thad 
won any notice by his writing at all, in 1662,he was made a mem- 
ber of the newly-chartered Royal Society.’"” Dryden had written 
some verses while at Westminister School and at Cambridge. 
His Heroic Stanzas on the death of Cromwell, written soon after 
he came to London, were published twice in 1659—the second time 
along with similar poems by Sprat and Waller. He added to what- 
ever fame these brought him by his A straea Redux, celebrating the 
return of Charles II in 1660. During the same year Howard’s 
Poems appeared, bearing Dryden’s tribute, To my Honor’d Friend 
Sir Robert Howard, on his Excellent Poems. Dryden addressed a 
second poem to the king on his coronation the following year; 
and on New Year’s, 1662, he presented a poem to Clarendon, 
addressed to him as Lord Chancellor. It was toward the end of the 
same year that he was elected to membership in the Royal Society. 
Pepys, whose curiosity had not yet drawn him into the Society, 
saw Dryden about two months later at a coffee-house in Covent 
Garden, “with all the wits of the town,” and recognized him as 
“the poet I knew at Cambridge.’ It is likely, therefore, that 
Dryden’s reputation as a poet was his main recommendation to the 
scientists who sought a cosmopolitan following. 


Ill 


Dryden was proposed for membership in the Royal Society 
by, Dr. Walter Carleton on November 12, 1662.4 He was “‘elected”’ 
November 19, and ‘admitted’? November 26. Dryden therefore 
became a member of the Society according to the provisions of the 
first charter, which had been adopted on July 15 of that year. 
Upon the adoption of a second charter, April 22, 1663, a stricter 
organization of the Society was undertaken, and a campaign was 
begun to enlist the entire membership in active work and to rid the 
Society of those who refused to pay the required dues. On May 13 
it was voted by the council that, for the time being, “all those, who 
had met hitherto as fellows of the Royal Society on Wednesdays 
in the afternoon, shall be admitted to sit with the present fellows of 


2 Op. cit. 

13 Diary, February 3, 1663-4. 

4 Thomas Birch, The History of the Royal Society of London for improving 
Natural Knowledge .... London, 1756, I, 125 ff. 
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the society till farther order.” Dryden’s name appears in the 
roster of members passed by the council at the next meeting. 

The council also voted, on May 13, “‘that all persons, that have 
been elected or admitted into the Royal Society, do pay their whole 
arrears unto this day, according to their subscription.” Further- 
more, the council voted, on May 20, that every fellow of the Society 
should subscribe to a special obligation. As finally passed by the 
council on June 17, this obligation was as follows:'* 


We, who have hereunto subscribed, do hereby promise each for himself, 
that we will endeavour to promote the good of the Royal Society of London 
for improving natural knowledge; and to pursue the ends, for which the 
same was founded: That we will be present at the meetings of the society, 
as often as conveniently we can, expecially at the anniversary elections, 
and upon extraordinary occasions; and that we will observe the statutes 
and orders of the said society: provided, that whensoever any of us shall 
signify to the president under his hand, that he desireth to withdraw from 
the society, he shall be free from this obligation for the future. 


Ejection was the penalty for refusing to subscribe to this obliga- 
tion. On July 13 the council further ordered “‘that every person 
admitted by the council into the society, who had not formerly paid 
his admission-money, do pay the same, being the sum of forty 
shillings.’” At the same meeting the council passed the following 
statute concerning the payment of weekly dues:'® 


Every fellow of the society shall pay one shilling by the week towards 
the charges of experiments and other expenses of the society, so long as he 
shall continue a fellow thereof: which continuance shall be accounted 
from the time of his admission until such time as he shall signify to the 
president under his hand, that he desireth to withdraw from the society; 
or until, upon any other account, he shall cease to be a fellow thereof: 
and if any fellow shall refuse to pay according to the rate aforesaid, he shall 
be ejected out of the society, except the said payment be remitted in whole 
or in part, by special order of the council. 


With measures adopted to collect arrears, the Society turned 
its attention to the problem of securing a more active participation 
of all members in the work for which it was founded. On March 30, 
1664, the entire membership was apportioned among various stand- 


Tbid., I, 236. 
6 Tbid., I, 259. 
[bid., I, 274. 
18 Thid. 
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ing committees. Dryden was assigned to the committee which was 
to undertake the general and non-technical work of ‘‘collecting all 
the phaenomena of nature hitherto observed, and all experiments 
made and recorded.’"? Dryden appears also as a member of the 
committee “for improving the English language,” which was ap- 
pointed December 7 of the same year.”° Dryden was, therefore, 
considered a member of the Society, pending full qualification by 
signing the obligation and payment of dues. 

In the meantime, more and more stringent measures were taken 
for collecting arrears. On October 5, 1664, the council ordered 
that the treasurer “speedily take care, that the arrears of the so- 
ciety be collected”’ ;74 on November 30 “‘The bishop of Exeter sug- 
gested, that there being such arrears, a strict order might be issued 
for the collecting thereof’’;” on January 18, 1664-5, the treasurer 
was ordered to send the name of any person in arrears to the mem- 
ber who had proposed his name for membership “‘in order that the 
persons proposed might be minded of their payments by their 
proposers’’; on June 20 it was ordered “‘that on the day following 
being the next meeting of the society, those, who should be present, 
and were in arrears, should be put in mind of it by the president, 
and desired to pay the same, before the society intermit their public 
meetings.’’* 

The success of the last attempt seems to have been small, for 
Henry Oldenburg, the secretary, who remained in London during 
the plague, wrote to Boyle at Oxford: “The arrears of the society 
amount to above 600£. How to get them paid is the question.’ 
OnFebruary 26, 1665-6, two days after the date of Oldenburg’s let- 
ter, the council, resuming its meetings, again addressed itself to the 
collection of arrears. It was decided that members of the council 
“who had particular acquaintance with those lords of the society, 
who were in arrears, should be desired to recommend to them those 
letters, which were formerly drawn up, to put them in mind of 
_ Satisfying such arrears.’ No courtesy was to be wasted on delin- 

quents of lower social rank: it was ordered ‘‘that the collector 

19 Thid., I, 407. 

20 Tbid., I, 499-500. John Evelyn, writing to Pepys twenty-five years later, 
says that this committee held three or four meetings, but does not mention Dryden 
as attending them. See Diary, Bray ed. III, 456. 

Tbid., I, 472. 2 Ibid., I, 498. 

%3 Tbid., II, 7. 

% Tbid., II, 57. Meetings were suspended because of the plague. 

% Tbid., II, 64n. Ibid., II, 64. 
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make haste to go about with the general list of arrears, and use all 
diligence to gather them in; and that in doing so, he take particular 
notice of those, who refuse or delay payment.’®’ Then follows this 
significant entry: 


Resolved, that the amanuensis make several copies of the following 
order, for those, who are hereafter named, inserting their names, and the 
sums of their arrears, and carry them to aes president to be signed: 

The form of the said order; 

“Ordered, that the collector to the treasurer of the Royal Society do 
repair to——and give him notice, that he is in arrear the sum of ——due 
to the Royal Society on the 23d of December last past, according to his 
subscription and the statutes of the said society; and do desire him to pay 
the said sum unto the said collector, who, in case of non-payment, is to 
return his answer unto the council of the said society.” 

The persons are these 
Mr. Vermuyden Mr. Stanley Dr. Scarburgh 
Mr. Waller Sir John Talbot Mr. Dryden 
Dr. Terne Mr. Stanhope 


Strenuous efforts to muster the scattered members of the So- 
ciety for the first meeting after the plague resulted in the appear- 
ance of only forty-six out of a membership of almost two hundred.”8 


Even less success seems to have attended the collection of arrears, 
for the treasurer reported that “there remained in arrear, yet un- 
paid by members of the society, six hundred, seventy-eight pounds, 
five shillings.”’*® Again the council wrote to the noble members, 
and the treasurer was ordered to apply himself, with the help of a 
professional collector, to the commoners.*® On July 4 the treasurer 
reported the collection of a hundred pounds, “which sum was 
accordingly put into the chest at this meeting.’ 

The sponsors of delinquent fellows were again called upon to 
communicate with them “and to bring in, if they conveniently 
could, their answer on the Monday following.’’*? Some of the de- 
linquents, however, had apparently already sent word that they 
preferred to be dropped from the society rather than pay their 
arrears; for, at the same meeting, it was ordered “that the lord 
Lucas, Sir John Denham, Dr. Scarburgh, Mr. Dryden and Mr. 
Vermuyden be left out of the account of the arrears.’ Final evi- 


27 [bid., II, 65. 3° Tbid., II, 85. 
*8 Tbid., II, 81. 3 Tbid., II, 101. 
29 Tbid., II, 80. ® Tbid., II, 118. 
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dence as to the nature of Dryden’s relations with the Royal Society 
appears in the report of a committee appointed to audit the 
treasurer’s accounts, November 16, 1667, in which he is found 
“creditor” by the following item: 


By arrears of such persons, as have been omitted by order of the council 
dated Octob. 29, 1666, viz. 


Lord Lucas 

Sir John Denham 

Dr. Scarburgh 

Mr. Dryden 19 
Mr. Vermuyden $5 
Mr. Schroter 15 


From the time of Dryden’s admission, November 26, 166?, until 
the date named in the order for collecting arrears, December 23, 
1665, his name had been on the roster of the society for three years 
and twenty-seven days. His dues of one shilling a week for this 
period and his admission fee of forty shillings would amount to a 
little less than ten pounds. It appears, therefore, from the treas- 
urer’s charge of nine pounds and nineteen shillings against him 
that he had paid neither weekly dues nor admission fee. Sprat’s 
History, which appeared toward the end of 1667, carries a list of 
the members of the Society, and in this list Dryden’s name does 
not appear.® 


IV 


Such is the record of Dryden’s tentative membership in the 
Royal Society. In the light of this record some aspects of the man 
and his work appear less obscure. The lusty praise of the Society 
in the Annus Mirabilis seems to represent only a temporary en- 
thusiasm. It is a part of his celebration of the stirring, hopeful 
spirit of the time. His one technical reference to science betrays 
his ignorance of what was going on in the Society; one who had 
followed the discussions of precious stones that were carried on 
there or had read Boyle’s treatises on the subject would hardly ex- 
press the view that “precious stones at first are dew, condensed and 
hardened by the warmth of the sun, or subterranean fire.’’* 

Tbid., II, 213. 

% See p. 431 ff. Three of the four names that were dropped along with Dryden’s 


do not appear in this list. It seems impossible to account for the appearance of the 
fourth, that of Vermuyden, in Sprat’s list. 
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It should be remembered that Dryden returned to London after 
the plague to become immediately successful as a playwright. Did 
he become too busy to dabble in the new science, now that he had 
a golden opportunity; or did he decide that association with the 
fashionable virtuosi was unnecessary to his success? It is note- 
worthy that Buckingham (and Sprat, if he had a hand in The 
Rehearsal) did not ridicule a fellow member of the Royal Society in 
the person of Bayes. It is significant that Bayes himself bears no 
resemblance to a virtuoso. By 1670 the vogue for “natural” 
philosophy was considerably reduced, and the Royal Society was 
maintained by only a few active members. With Butler and Mar- 
vell pointing the way, the wits of the day were beginning to find the 
virtuosi a convenient object of satire. But Dryden’s own satirical 
enemies never raised the cry of virtuoso against him. Nor did 
Dryden, for his part, take it upon himself to defend science and the 
Royal Society—not even against Shadwell’s senseless satire of 
them in The Virtuoso, although in his Mac Flecknoe he does not 
overlook that play. Dryden, it is clear, did not associate himself 
with the Society; and few, if any, outside the Society itself knew 
that he had ever had any connection with it. There is little need, 
therefore, to attempt to reconcile Dryden’s “scientific” beliefs with 
those of the scientists of his day. 

CLAUDE LLoyp 

University of New Hampshire 


* See the first two lines of the third stanza and Dryden’s explanatory note. 
Boyle’s ideas are developed in his History of Fluidity and Firmness and The Sceptical 
Chemist, and are summarized in his Essay about the Origin and Virtues of Gems. 
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SCIENCE AND ENGLISH PROSE STYLE IN THE 
THIRD QUARTER OF THE SEVENTEENTH 
CENTURY 


ITERARY style, like human personality, is a compound ex- 
ceedingly difficult of analysis, for when its more obvious con- 
stituents are made clear, there still remains an illusive element, 
consciousness of which leaves the analyst with the unpleasant sen- 
sation of not having reached the bottom of the matter. As the most 
complex phenomenon in literature, style is the resultant of all the 
forces, known and unknown, underlying literary development, 
and the method and extent of the contribution made by each of 
these forces are a matter of probable inference rather than of 
positive demonstration. For that reason, any attempt, however 
ambitious, to account for the style of a literary epoch must be 
content with pointing out those more obvious influences that are 
combined and reflected in speech and writing, and with ignoring 
other factors which may escape detection. Under the protection of 
this confession I shall attempt to make manifest what seems to me 
the most important influence instrumental in changing the luxu- 
riant prose of the Commonwealth into that of a diametrically 
opposite nature in the Restoration. 

To one who is familiar with the writers of the Puritan régime, 
it would be rash to maintain that the style of this period is homo- 
genéous, but probably every one can agree that the dominating 
manner of writing was that revealed in the great figures of Jeremy 
Taylor, Sir Thomas Browne, and John Milton, and lesser writers 
like Nathanael Culverwell. As is well known, this style is charac- 
terized by various rhetorical devices such as figures, tropes, meta- 
phors, and similes, or similitudes, to use a term of the period. The 
sentences are long, often obscurely involved, and rhythmical, 
developing in writers like Browne a stately cadence, which, in the 
studied effect of inversions, is the prose counterpart of Milton’s 
blank verse. The penchant for interlarding a work with Latin and 
Greek quotations is also apparent. The diction reveals a host of 
exotic words, many Latinisms, and frequently poetic phraseology 
of rare beauty. Against this style there arose a movement which 
later became an organized revolt, and which in the course of its 
condemnation of the old developed for itself a new standard of 
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expression. The spirit animating the revolt had its origin in the 
scientific movement that determined the intellectual complexion 
of the seventeenth century. It is the purpose of this article to show 
that the attacks on the old, as well as the formulation of a new, 
style find consistent expression in those associated with the new 
science, that the first organized scientific body in England, the 
Royal Society, definitely adopted a linguistic platform which 
exerted a powerful influence on the style of its members even in 
writings other than scientific, and that the foremost exponents of 
the new style were members of this society and in most cases 
deeply interested in science. 

Since Bacon stimulated and, to a certain extent, determined the 
scientific development of this period, one should search first in his 
writings for evidence of a stylistic standard. Without insisting upon 
a direct connection between his views and the movement that arose 
near the middle of the century, it would be foolish to underestimate 
the possible influence of one whose words were reverenced by 
later scientific reformers of style. At the very outset, however, we 
may say that his own style was quite different from that advocated 
by the scientists. ‘“Ornamented with the riches of rhetoric,” as it 
is, it everywhere reveals tropes, figures, and similitudes. For this 
reason his followers, though worshipping his ideas, never refer to 
his manner of expression as a model. Sprat, it is true, cites him as 
an example, but for poets and wits, not for writers of serious prose.! 
Rawley, Bacon’s chaplain and biographer, represents his patron as 
opposed to fine writing, and tells us that in composing his works, 
the philosopher “would often ask if the meaning were expressed 
plainly enough, being one that accounted words to be but sub- 
servient or ministerial to matter, and not the principal.’””? Yet even 
Rawley must have been aware that plainness is not a characteristic 
quality of Bacon’s prose, for he immediately adds the rather mean- 
ingless statement, ‘“‘And if his style were polite, it was because he 
would do no otherwise.” Regardless of his own style, however, 
Bacon attacks all manner of rhetorical devices because they lead 
to the first distemper of learning, ‘““‘when men study words and 
not matter,” and he holds that similitudes and ornaments of speech 


1 History of the Royal Society, pp. 416-17. Earlier in the volume he had found 
in Bacon’s prose traits quite different from those demanded by the Royal Society. 
See p. 36. See also R. Boyle, Works, ed. T. Birch, V, 39. 

2 The Works of Francis Bacon, ed. Spedding, Ellis, and Heath, new ed., 7 vols., 
1879-1890, III, 11. 
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render the detection and correction of errors very difficult.’ More- 
over, near the beginning of the Magna Jnstauratio he reveals a 
stylistic attitude, which, though not apparent in his own practice, 
is essentially the same as that later maintained by his followers. 
“Tt being part of my design,” he says, “‘to set everything forth, as 
far as may be, plainly and perspicuously (for nakedness of the mind 
is still, as nakedness of the body once was, the companion of inno- 
cence and simplicity) let me first explain the order and plan 
of the work.’* While his antagonism to rhetoric and his advocacy 
of a naked style may not have inspired the stylistic revolt, they 
had their origin in the same scientific spirit that animated the later 
reformers of prose, who express views similar to his. 

The immediate influence of Bacon’s words must have been 
slight for the exuberant prose of the Elizabethans continued on to 
the more highly developed and poetic style of the Commonwealth. 
In 1646, however, is heard again the plea for a plain style; this 
time in John Wilkins’ Ecclesiastes, or a Discourse concerning the 
Gift of Preaching. Wilkins, who later became the prime mover 
in the establishment of the Royal Society, had been for a number 
of years deeply interested in science, and was at this moment an 


enthusiastic member of a small group of men who met weekly in 
London to put into practice the Baconian experimental philosophy. 
It was the spirit of the latter that prompted him to say, as re- 
gards the “phrase”’ that should be used in preaching, 


It must be plain and naturall, not being darkned with the affectation of 
Scholasticall harshnesse, or Rhetoricall flourishes. Obscurity in the dis- 
coyrse ig an argument of ignorance in the minde. The greatest learning is 
to be seen in the greatest plainnesse When the notion is good, the 
best way to set it off, is in the most obvious plain expression 
And it will not become the Majesty of a Divine Embassage, to be garnished 
out with flaunting affected eloquence. How unsuitable it is to the expecta- 
tion of a hungry soul, who comes unto this ordinance with a desire of 


3 Jbid., III, 282-4, 330. The first reference contains his famous explanation 
of, and attack on, Ciceronianism. Though his own prose revea!s elements that ally 
him to the Anti-Ciceronians, his emphasis upon a plain style is quite foreign to them, 
furthermore, as will be noted later, he was so far from approving their style that 
he considered it one of the distempers of learning. 

* Tbid., IV, 22. In a Preparative towards a Natural and Experimental History 
he lists rhetorical ornaments among the factors which increase the difliculty of, 
while adding nothing to, the work. “And for all that concerns ornaments of speech, 
similitudes, treasury of eloquence, and such like emptiness, let it be utterly dis- 
missed” (IV, 254). 
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spiritual comfort and instruction, and there to hear onely a starched speech 
full of puerile worded Rhetorick? ‘Tis a sign of low thoughts and designs, 
when a mans chief study is about the polishing of his phrase and words. 
. ... Such a one speaks onely from his mouth, and not from his heart. 


The same opinion is continued in another passage, concerning 
which we must remember that the epithet ‘‘solid” was so consis- 
tently applied to the new philosophy as opposed to the old, that 
the expression “solid business” is equivalent to scientific matters. 
“Tt must be full, without empty and needlesse Tautologies, which 
are to be avoided in every solid business, much more in sacred. 
Our expressions should be so close, that they may not be obscure, 
and so plain that they may not seem vain and tedious.’* A glance 
at Wilkins’ own writings discovers a practice consistent with his 
theory, and William Lloyd, in a funeral sermon on him, truly says, 


He spoke solid truth, with as little shew of Art as was possible. He exprest 
all things in their true and natural colours; with that aptness and plainness 
of Speech, that grave natural way of Elocution, that shewed he had no 
design upon his hearers. His plainness was best for the instruction of the 

He applied himself rather to the Understanding than 
Affections In his Writings he was judicious and plain, like one that 
values not the circumstances so much as the substance. 


Two years later the same contempt for the superficial fineries 
of verbal dress appears in William Petty, one of the outstanding 
members of the little group who, about the middle of the century, 
met weekly in Petty’s lodgings at Oxford, for the purpose of carry- 
ing on experiments, a group that later merged with a similar body 
in London to form the Royal Society. Petty was especially in- 
terested in the practical aspect of science, devoting much of his 
time to inventions of various sorts. In communicating some mat- 
ters of scientific nature to Samuel Hartlib, he says, 


I shall desire you to shew them unto no more than needs you must, 
since they can please only those few that are real Friends to the Design 
of Realities, not those who are tickled only with Rhetorical Prefaces, 
Transitions and Epilogues, and charmed with fine Allusions and Meta- 
phors.® 


5 Ecclesiastes, or a Discourse concerning the Gift of Preaching as it falls under the 
Rules of Art, 1646, p. 72. 

® The Advice of W. P. to Mr. Samuel Harltlib, for the Advancement of some particu- 
lar Paris of Learning. London, 1648, Harleian Miscellany, vol. 6, p. 2. 
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The expression “Friends to the Design of Realities’’ is interesting 
in this case, for it means nothing more than subscribers to the new 
philosophy, and thus the quotation shows that Petty makes style a 
distinguishing mark between the experimental! philosophers and 
those who held to the old tradition. This remarkable sensitiveness 
to matters of style on the part of the scientists, which is revealed in 
their thinking it necessary to confess, and vindicate, their lack of 
rhetorical ornament, appears again in a work by Francis Glisson, 
a famous physician of the time, and a prominent member of the 
London group of Baconians which was formed in 1645. He con- 
cludes his preface in the following manner: 


Finally expect no flashes of Rhetorick and Courtly-Language; 
Nobis licet esse tam dicertis, 
Musas qui colimus severiores. 
And indeed the conditions of the matter forbids all such painting; in such 
a manner, 
Ornari res ipsa negat, contenti doceri.’ 


The next opposition to rhetorical ornament is discovered in 
Hobbes’ Leviathan, 1651. Though now chiefly remembered for his 
psychological and political philosophy, Hobbes was, according to 
his own statement, most interested in natural science.* His philo- 
sophical interests were developed in France along with Descartes, 
Gassendi, and Mersenne, but in his earlier years he had been a 


7 A Treatise of the Rickets, 1651. (This is a translation of the Latin edition which 
appeared the preceding year.) Mention might here be made of John Drury’s 
The Reformed School (c. 1649), a passage from which (p. 49) reads: “‘Whatsoever 
in the teaching of Tongues doth not tend to make them a help unto Traditionall 
knowledge, by the Manifestation of Reall Truths in Science, is superfluous, and 
not to be insisted upon, especially towards Children, whence followeth that the 
Curious study of Criticisms and observations of Styles in Authors and of straines 
of wit, which speak nothing of Reality in Sciences, are to be left to such as delight 
in vanityes more than in Truths.” Drury belonged to that group of educational 
reformers which centered around Comenius, and to which Samuel Hartlib also 
belonged. Their philosophy, which is shot through with the spirit of scientific 
utilitarianism, was largely inspired by Bacon, and properly falls in the scien- 
tific movement. Drury’s emphasis upon “reality” manifests the same attitude 
as is revealed in the quotation from Petty, and clearly indicates that the mate- 
rialistic nature of the new science, with its insistence upon direct sense- 
observation of natural phenomena, was the chief source of this craving for a plain 
style. For an extended discussion of the influence of the Baconian philosophy 
upon educational] theory, see Foster Watson, The Beginning of the Teaching of 
Modern Subjects in England, chap. VI. 

§ See end of the Leviathan. 
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companion of Bacon, and from the latter he may have caught 
his scientific enthusiasm. In his characteristically blunt fash- 
ion, Hobbes tells us that there is nothing he distrusts more than 
elocution, and that he has rejected the ornament of classical quota- 
tions because there is no longer any virtue in ancient authority.® 
He permits a counsellor to use only significant, proper, and brief 
language, and forbids them ‘‘obscure, confused, and ambiguous Ex- 
pressions, also all metaphoricall Speeches tending to the stirring up 
of Passion,” which are useful only to deceive.’® In speaking of that 
antithetical pair dear to the seventeenth-century critic, judgment 
and fancy, he lays down the law, as the Royal Society did later, 
that— 


In Demonstration, in Councill, and all rigorous search of Truth, Judge- 
ment does all; except sometimes the understanding have need to be opened 
by some apt similitude; and then there is so much use of Fancy. But for 
Metaphors, they are in this case utterly excluded. For seeing they openly 
professe deceipt; to admit them were manifest folly. 


And again, “in a Sermon, or in publique, or before persons un- 
known, or whom we ought to reverence, there is no Gingling of 
words that will not be accounted folly.’"* Among the four abuses 
of speech, he lists the metaphorical use of words, “‘that is, in other 
sense than that they are ordained for; and thereby deceive others.’’” 
He insists that “Metaphors and Tropes of speach are no true 
grounds for reasoning,’’ and one of the causes for absurd conclu- 
sions he ascribes “‘to the use of Metaphors, Tropes, and other 
Rhetoricall figures in stead of words proper.’’* He concludes by 
saying: 


The Light of humane minds is Perspicuous Words, Reason is the Pace; 
Encrease of Science the way; and the benefit of man-kind the end. And 
on the contrary, Metaphors, and senseless and ambiguous words, are 
like ignes fatui; and reasoning upon them, is wandering among innumerable 
absurdities. 


The same scientifically induced materialism so characteristic 
of Hobbes appears in John Webster’s Academiarum Examen, 


® Leviathan, ed. A. R. Waller, pp. 526-7. 
10 Tdem, p. 185. 

Idem, pp. 43-44. 

Idem, pp. 14-15. 

18 Tdem, pp 21, 25. 

4 Tdem, p. 26. 
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1653. Webster was a chaplain in the Parliamentarian army, and 
an early and ardent follower of Bacon. In the work mentioned 
above he vehemently attacks the old philosophy, and fervently 
recommends a reformation of the universities in the way of the 
substitution of experimental science for the Aristotelianized divin- 
ity and natural philosophy dominant there. But he is not content 
with attacking these only; he would place distinctly below the 
new science such subjects as rhetoric, oratory, and the like, which, 
he says, 


serve only for adornation, and are as it were the outward dress and attire 
of more solid sciences; first they might tollerably pass, if there were 
were not too much affectation towards them, and too much pretious time 
spent about them, while more excellent and necessary learning [i.e. 
experimental philosophy] lies neglected and passed by: For we do in these 
ornamental arts, as people usually do in the world, who take more care 
often time about the goods of fortune, than about the good of the body it 
self or the goods of the mind, regarding the shell more than the kernel, and 
the shadow more than the substance. 


A similar dislike for an ornate style and a corresponding ap- 
proval of plainness in expression may be found in Robert Boyle, a 


scientist so illustrious it would be impertinent to comment on his 
connection with the new movement. In his Some Considerations 
Touching the Style of the Holy Scriptures, written about 1653 
though not published until 1663, he expresses the view that when 
verbal ornaments are spared, they are not missed, and that some 
writings expressed in the plainest language outshine other subjects 
decked with the gaudiest expressions. Nor does he ascribe any 
importance to an objection that the Bible is destitute of eloquence 
and unadorned with the flowers of rhetoric, an objection which, he 
says, “a philospher [i.e. a scientist] would not look upon as the 
most considerable.’’® 

We also find the Baconian spirit stirring in out-of-the-way 
places. In 1660 Joshua Childrey published his Britannia Baconia, 
which is in reality a natural history of England, Scotland, and 
Wales, and the title of which indicates its connection with the new 
science. The author worshipped Bacon, and regarded his words 
with almost superstitious awe, trying in all humility of spirit to 


P, 88. 
16 Pp. 295, 301. See also Boyle’s Works, ed. T. Birch, II, 92, 136; III, 2,512; 
V, 54. 
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put into practice the precepts of the great master. He, too, 
was imbued with a scorn of fine language, and with a feeling 
that science demanded a style more suited to its purposes. “I have 
endeavour’d,” he says in the preface, “‘to tell my tale as plainly as 
might be, both that I might be understood of all, and that I might 
not disfigure the face of Truth by daubing it over with the paint of 
language.”’ He then proceeds to emphasize the fact that clear and 
accurate expression is just as essential to the communication of 
truth as careful observation is to its discovery, and he implies his 
conviction that the prevailing style was inimical to its proper 
presentation. A like attitude continues to be manifested in this 
branch of science, if for the moment we may step beyond the 
chronological limits of this article. Robert Plot, in the Natural 
History of Oxfordshire, 1676, says, 


And these [natural and artificial phenomena] I intend to deliver as 
succinctly as may be, in a plain, easie unartificial Stile, studiously avoiding 
all ornaments of Language, it being my purpose to treat of Things, and 
therefore would have the reader expect nothing less than words.!” 


Ten years later, in the Natural History of Staffordshire, he is still 
making the same stylistic pronouncement, though the need for it 
had long ceased to exist. Certainly hostility to the style of the 
Commonwealth must have been deeply imbedded in scientists to 
cause this one to say in 1686, at a time when rhetoric was no longer 
in favor with any one of importance, 


I shall make all Relations (as formerly) in a plain familiar Stile, without 
the Ornaments of Rhetoric, least the matter be obscured by too much 
illustration; and with all the imaginable brevity that perspicuity will 
bear.!* 


The foregoing quotations are sufficiently numerous and em- 
phatic to indicate that repugnance to the prevailing style and a 
feeling for the need of a simpler, more direct manner of expression 
were a characteristic feature of the new science from its very in- 
ception. To us it seems quite natural that science should be anti- 
pathetic to rhetoric, but in this period some unique factors tended 
to accentuate this antipathy. Above everything else, the experi- 
mental philosophy was characterized by a savage attack upon 
“Aristotelity,”’ to use Hobbes’ term, in the course of which the 
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chief charge was brought against the wordiness of peripateticism.!® 
Again and again the new scientists stigmatized the traditional 
philosophy for being concerned only with words having no concrete 
significance and representing only figments of the imagination. 
Thus verbal superfluity became suspect. Allied to this attitude was 
the feeling for concrete reality, which naturally eschewed the verbal 
luxuriance of figurative language and the more subtle effects of 
imaginative expression. All this led to an insistence upon a direct 
unadorned style which should be concrete in idea, and clear and 
economical in expression, in short, to use a phrase of the period, 
“the marriage of words and things.’’° 

When the experimental philosophers were joined in a royally 
protected society, 1662, it was inevitable that what had been the 
more or less sporadic and scattered, but still representative, at- 
tacks on prose expression should be combined and strengthened 
into an organized revolt. So we are not suprised to find that in the 
statutes of the Royal Society, published in 1752, chapter v, 
article Iv reads: 


In all Reports of Experiments to be brought into the Society, the matter 
of fact shall be barely stated, without any prefaces, apologies, or rhetorical 
flourishes, and entered so in the Register-book, by order of the Society. 


19 Numerous references might be given to support this statement, but I shall 
quote only one writer, who figures in this study. ‘Aristotelian Philosophy is a 
huddle of words and terms insignificant.” And again, speaking of entities, modes, 
and formalities, “What a number of words here have nothing answering them 
To wrest names from their known meaning to Senses most alien, and to darken 
speech by words without knowledge; are none of the most inconsiderable faults of 
this Philosophy Thus these Verbosities do emasculate the Understanding; 
and render it slight and frivolous, as its objects.” Joseph Glanvill, Vanity of 
Dogmatizing, 1661, pp. 150 ff. He also speaks of the verbal emptiness of Aristotle's 
philosophy. 

20 One stylistic vice obviously came under the ban of the experimental philoso- 
phers. The latter’s violent attack upon the ancients and upon authority in general 
did much to depreciate the value of Latin and Greek quotations. Glanvill in the 
Vanity of Dogmatizing, attacks this habit on the ground that reliance on antiquity 
is no longer to be countenanced, so that appeals to it are impertinent and futile. 
“ «Twas this vain Idolizing of Authors, which gave birth to that silly vanity of 
impertinent citations; and inducing Authority in things neither requiring, nor de- 
serving it. That saying was much more observable, That men have beards and women 
none; because quoted from Beza; and that other Pax res bona est; because brought 
in with a said, St. Austin,” pp. 142 ff. In 1578 he says that “the custom is worn 
out everywhere except in remote, dark corners.” An Essay Concerning Preaching, 
pp. 11 ff. See also Hobbes’ view of the same matter given earlier in this article. 
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But the full importance of this requirement is not revealed until we 
read Thomas Sprat’s History of the Royal Society, 1667, in an oft- 
quoted passage of which the author makes clear the society’s 
intense opposition to rhetorical prose, and outlines the ideal of a 
new style which had already crystalized and upon which it was 
vehemently insisting. Sprat’s words throw so much light on the 
movement which we are tracing, that I shall give them in full, 
even at the risk of bringing before the reader’s eye that with which 
he is already familiar. 


Thus they have directed, judg’d, conjectur’d upon, and improved 
Experiments. But lastly, in thes2, and all other businesses, that have come 
under their care; there is one thing more, about which the Society has been 
most sollicitous; and that is, the manner of their Discourse: which, unless 
they had been very watchful to keep in due temper, the whole spirit and 
vigour of their Design, had been soon eaten out, by the luxury and redun- 
dance of speech. The ill effects of this superfluity of talking, have already 
overwhelm’d most other Arts and Professions; insomuch, that when I 
consider the means of happy living, and the causes of their corruption, I 
can hardly forbear recanting what I said before; and concluding, that elo- 
quence ought to be banish’d out of civil Societies, as a thing fatal to Peace 
and good Manners. To this opinion I should wholly incline; if I did not 
find, that it is a Weapon, which may be as easily procur’d by bad men, as 
good: and that, if these should onely cast it away, and those retain it; 
the naked Innocence of vertue, would be upon all occasions expos’d to the 
armed Malice of the wicked. This is the chief reason, that should now keep 
up the Ornaments of speaking, in any request: since they are so much 
degenerated from their original usefulness. They were at first, no doubt, 
an admirable Instrument in the hands of Wise Men: when they were onely 
employ’d to describe Goodness, Honesty, Obedience: in larger, fairer, and 
more moving Images: to represent Truth, cloth’d with Bodies; and to 
bring Knowledge back again to our very senses, from whence it was’t first 
deriv’d to our understandings. But now they are generally chang’d 
to worse uses: They make the Fancy disgust the best things, if they come 
sound, and unadorn’d: they are in open defiance against Reason; profess- 
ing, not to hold much correspondence with that; but with its Slaves, the 
Passions: they give the mind a motion too changeable, and bewitching, 
to consist with right practice. Who can behold, without indignation, how 
many mists and uncertainties, these spacious Tropes and Figures have 
brought on our Knowledg? How many rewards, which are due to more 
profitable, and difficult Arts, have been still snatch’d away by the easie 
vanity of fine speaking? For now I am warm’d with this just Anger, I 
cannot with-hold my self, from betraying the shallowness of all these seem- 
ing Mysteries, upon which, we Writers, and Speakers, look so bigg. And, 
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in few words, I dare say; that of all the Studies of men, nothing may be 
sooner obtain’d, than this vicious abundance of Phrase, this trick 
of Metaphors, this volubility of Tongue, which makes so great a noise 
in the World. But I spend words in vain; for the evil is now so in- 
veterate, that it is hard to know whom to blame, or where to begin to 
reform. We all value one another so much, upon this beautiful deceipt; and 
labour so long after it, in the years of our education: that we cannot but 
ever after think kinder of it, than it deserves. And indeed, in most other 
parts of Learning, I look on it to be a thing almost utterly desperate in its 
cure: and I think, it may be plac’d amongst those general mischiefs; such, 
as the dissention of Christian Princes, the want of practice in Religion, and 
the like; which have been so long spoken against, that men are become 
insensible about them; every one shifting off the fault from himself to 
others; and so they are only made bare common places of complaint. It 
will suffice my present purpose, to point out, what has been done by the 
Royal Society, towards the correcting of its excesses in Natural Philosophy 
to which it is, of all others, a most profest enemy. 


This earnest indictment of the earlier mode of expression does 
not represent the sentiments of Sprat only. The History was 
written at the instigation and under the auspicies of the Royal 
Society, was closely followed by the members during its composi- 
tion, and when finished was heartily approved by the same body, 
so that we may look upon his attitude as typical of that of his 
colleagues.” Furthermore, in the next paragraph Sprat describes in 
terse and effective manner the style required by the Society of all 
papers presented to it. 


They have therefore been most rigorous in putting in execution, the 
only Remedy, that can be found for this extravagance: and that has been, 
a constant Resolution, to reject all the amplifications, disgressions, and 
swellings of style: to return back to the primitive purity and shortness, 
when men deliver’d so many things, almost in an equal number of words. 
They have exacted from ail their members, a close, naked, natural way of 
speaking; positive expressions; clear senses; a native easiness: bringing 
all things as near the Mathematical plainness, as they can: and preferring 
the language of Artizans, Countrymen, and Merchants, before that, of 
Wits, or Scholars.* 


2 Pp. 111-113. 

2 Cf. Thomas Birch, History of the Royai Society, I, 3, 47, 51, 138, 161, 
163, 197. 

2% P. 113. Sprat believed that English writers in general were freer from stylistic 
vices than the French. “There might be,” he says, with an eye on France, “a 
whole volume compos’d in comparing the Chastity, the newnesse, the vigour of 
many of our English Fancies, with the corrupt, and the swelling metaphors, 
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The great importance of this discussion of style relative to other 
matters canvassed in Sprat’s History, is made clear by comments 
upon the book itself, in which the manner of expression is the 
characteristic most remarked. In an ode, which was prefixed to the 
History, and which will later be treated more in full, Cowley 
notices, and with great praise, only the style of the work. In the 
next year Glanvill thinks it necessary to praise its stylistic qualities 

_ in a passage which expresses the desired ideal as elucidated by 
Sprat and renders a fairly accurate criticism of the latter’s prose. 
The book, he says, 


is writ in a way of so judicious a gravity, and so prudent and modest an 
expression, with so much clearness of sense, and such a natural fluency of 
genuine eloquence: So that I know it will both profit and entertain you. 
And I say further, that you may remember to do your self this right, That 
the Style of that Book hath all the properties that can recommend any 
thing to an ingenious relish: For ’tis manly, and yet plain; natural and yet 
not careless: The Epithets are genuine, the Words proper and familiar, the 
Periods smooth and of middle proportion: It is not broken with ends of 
Latin, nor impertinent Quotations; nor made harsh by hard words, or need- 
less terms of Art; Not rendred intricate by long Parentheses, nor gaudy by 
flanting (sic) Metaphors; not tedious by wide fetches and circumferences of 
Speech, nor dark by too much curtness of Expression: ’Tis not loose and 


wherewith some of our Neighbors, who most admire themselves, do still adorn their 
books.” And again, ““We have had many Philosophers, of a strong, vigorous, and 
forcible judgment, of happy and laborious hands, of a sincere, a modest, a solid, 
and unaffected expression, such who have not thought it enough to set up for Phil- 
osophers, only to have got a large stock of fine words, and to have insinuated into 
the acquaintance of some great Philosophers of the age.” Observations on Monsieur 
de Sorbier’s Voyage into England, 1665, pp. 265, 671. See also Hist. of Roy. Soc., 
pp. 40-1. Evelyn expresses the same sentiment, only he makes a luxuriant prose 
style a characteristic of the whole French nation. “The Reader will find,” he re- 
marks in the preface to his translation of a French treatise on painting, ‘in this 
discourse (though somewhat verbose, according to the style of this overflowing 
nation) divers useful remarks.” Miscellaneous Writings of John Evelyn, ed. W. 
Upcott, 1825, p. 559. Another sturdy Englishman expresses the same sentiment in 
more emphatic words. “And indeed however our smoother tongued Neighbors may 
put in a claim for those bewitcheries of speech that flow from Gloss and Chiming- 
ness; yet I verily believe that there is no tongue under heaven, that goes beyond 
our English for speaking manly strong and full.” Nathaniel Fairfax, A Treatise of 
the Bulk and Selvedge of the World, 1674, “‘To the Reader.”’ In view of the common 
opinion that French influence played a great part in the simplification of English 
prose, these quotations are worthy of note. Furthermore, not a single stylistic re- 
former in England, as far as my knowledge extends, every refers, directly or in- 
directly, to any influence from across the Channel. 
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unjointed, rugged and uneven; but as polite and as fast as Marble; and briefly 
avoids all the notorious defects, and wants none of the proper ornaments of 
Language.™ 


It is remarkable how sensitive the scientists were to the problem 
of expression. We may say without exaggeration that their pro- 
gram called for stylistic reform as loudly as for reformation in 
philosophy. Moreover, this attitude was in the public mind indis- 
solubly associated with the Society.” 

Such then was the stand firmly taken by the first scientific 
society in England as regards expression in prose composition. 
Naturally its stylistic ideal was reflected in the scientific writings 
of its members.* The question next arises, Did it actually influence 
the style of non-scientific writings of the day? Fortunately we have 
two examples, one of which is remarkable, of men whose style was 
radically changed under the pressure exerted by the Society. In 1661 
Joseph Glanvill, later the most ardent defender of the Royal 
Society, published his Vanity of Dogmatizing, the contents of which 
time prevents me from describing, except to say that within its 
narrow compass it gathered all the new threads of philosophical 
thought that traversed the mid-seventeenth century. It is written 


in an highly rhetorical, exuberant, one might even say flamboyant, 
style, animated by an enthusiasm great enough to justify the charge 
of its being rhapsodical. The modern note sounded by Glanvill, 
however, must have brought him into sympathetic contact with 
some fellows of the Royal Society, and thus have whetted his desire 
to become a member of that body. At any rate, when, near the end 


* Plus Ultra, p. 84. 

% The following quotation from Sprat’s History clearly evinces the important 
place granted style in the obligations of the scientists. In fact, it shows that the 
experimental! philosophers considered a reformation in current methods of expres- 
sion essential to the advancement of science. ‘Their [members of the Royal 
Society] purpose is, in short, to make faithful Records, of all the Works of Nature, 
or Art, which can come within their reach: that so the present Age, and posterity 
may be able to put a mark on the Errors, which have been strengthened by long 
prescription: to restore the Truths, that have lain neglected: to push on those, 
which are already known, to more various uses: and to make the way more passable. 
to what remains unreveal’d. This is the compass of their Design. And to accomplish 
this, they have indeavour’d to separate the knowledge of Nature, from the colours 
of Rhetorick, the devices of Fancy, or the delightful deceit of Fables.” Pp. 61-2. 

% See P. H. Hembt, “The influence of Early Science on Formative English, 
1645-1675,” Journal of Chemical Education, II, 1051, and C. S. Duncan, The New 
Science and English Literature, pp. 147-54. 
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of 1664, he published a second edition eutitled Scepsis Scientifica,?” 
he prefixed an “Address to the Royal Society,” in which he eulo- 
gized the new philosophy in general and that company in particular. 
This composition has all the ear-marks of being a bid for an invita- 
tion to join the philosophers, and such an inference is borne out by 
the fact that on December 7, 1664, Lord Brereton presented the 
book to the Royal Society, and, after the “Address” had been read, 
proposed the author as a candidate for membership.2* What es- 
pecially interests us in the dedication is the following passage found 
near the conclusion: 


I found so faint an inclination [toward publishing the work again] that I 
could have been well content to suffer it to have slipt into the state of 
eternal silence and oblivion. For I must confess that way of writing to be 
less agreeable to my present relish and Genius; which is more gratified with 
manly sense, flowing in a natural and unaffected Eloquence, than in the 
musick and curiosity of fine Metaphors and dancing periods. To which 
measure of my present humour, I had indeavour’d to reduce the style of 
these Papers; but that I was loth to give my self that trouble in an Affair, 
to which I was grown too cold to be much concern’d in. And this inactivity 
of temper perswaded me, I might reasonably expect a pardon from the 
ingenious, for faults committed in an unmaturity of Age and Judgment, 
that would excuse them.® 


27 This version is accessible in a modern edition by John Owen, 1885. All refer- 
ences are to this edition. 

28 See Birch, op. cit., I, 500. Glanvill’s purpose is also suggested by a change 
introduced in the body of the work. A passage in the Vanity, p. 240, reads, “And 
the sole Instances of those illustrious Heroes, Cartes, Gassendus, Galileo, Tycho, 
Harvey, More, Digby, will strike dead the opinion of the Worlds decay, and con- 
clude it, in its prime.” In the Scepsis, p. 209, there is substituted for the names given 
above “that Constellation of Illustrious Worthies, which compose the Royal 
Society.” 

2° Tn an earlier passage he gives another excuse for this style, though at the 
same time suggesting the immaturity of youth as one. After speaking of some in- 
genious people laboring under the prejudices of education and customary belief, 
he says, ‘For Such it was then that the ensuing Essay was designed; which there- 
fore wears a dress that possibly is not so suitable to the graver Geniuses, who have 
out grown all gayeties of style and youthful relishes; But yet perhaps is not improper 
for the persons, for whom it was prepared. And there is nothing in words and 
styles but suitableness, that makes them acceptable and effective. If therefore this 
Discourse, such as it is, may tend to the removal of any accidental disadvantages 
from capable Ingenuities, and the preparing them for inguiry, I know you have 
so noble an ardour for the benefit of Mankind, as io pardon a weak and defective 
performance to a laudable and well-directed intention.” P. liv. In still another 
passage he touches upon this all-important matter: “And ‘Tis none of the least 
considerable expectations that may be reasonably had of your Society, that ’twill 
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Here we have a man desiring admission to the Royal Society, 
who with humility of spirit apologizes for his past sins, and with 
obvious alacrity swears allegiance to a stylistic creed that might 
otherwise have barred his entrance. I would not wish, however, to 
insinuate that his conversion was not sincere, for later events 
prove otherwise. But though he had evidently come under the 
influence of the scientists, and had experienced a true change of 
heart in stylistic matters, his open apology was evidently intended 
to serve a purpose. When we remember that less than four years 
separated the two editions, the reference to the immaturity of 
youth provokes a smile. It is significant that a man seeking ad- 
mission into the society considered it necessary to place himself in 
the proper position as to style.*® 

A number of changes are introduced into the Scepsis, but, as the 
author states, very few as regards style, and they are concerned 
only with the substitution of simpler and more usual words for coined 
words or unusual Latinisms.*! This change, however, reveals that 


discredit that toyishness of wanton fancy; and pluck the misapplyed name of the 
Wits, from those conceited Humourists that have assum’d it; to bestow it upon 
the more manly spirit and genius, that playes not tricks with words, nor frolicks 
with the Caprices of froathy imagination.” P.\xv. These words clearly indicate 
the popular association of stylistic reform with the society, and the important 
place such a reformation occupied in the scientific movement. 

3° This case furnishes strong support to Herford’s contention that Browne’s 
style was the obstacle in the way of his joining the Roya! Society. Browne had early 
become notorious for his style. In Medicus Medicatus, 1645, an attack on the Religio 
Medici, Alexander Ross says, “Your Rhetorical! descriptions (which are both useless 
in and destructive of Philosophy) make the soule sometimes equal with God, some- 
times no better than a corruptible body, If you lay the fault of this upon 
your Rhetoricall expressions, I must answer you, that Rhetorick in such a subject 
may be well spared: use your Rhetorick when you will work upon the affections, 
but not when you will informe the understanding. Rhetoric .... ought not to be 
used, but with great discretion, especially in abstruse questions If you will 
dispute like a philosopher, you must lay aside Rhetorick, and use Philosophical 
termes; otherwise you will do as the fish Sepia, to wit, you’l so thicken the waters 
of your discourse, with the liquor that cometh out of your mouth, that you will 
make your self invisible, and delude the Reader, which is the fashion of those, 
who dare not confide in the strength of their arguments; whereas naked truth cares 
not for such dressings, nor seeks she after such corners.”’ P.92. Ross has nothing 
but scorn for “‘Rhetoricall flourishes” and “Tullian pigments.”’ See C. H. Herford’s 
edition of Browne’s works, Everyman’s Library, p. xiv. 

% Ferris Greenslet in Joseph Glanvill, 1900, pp. 200-201, has listed all such verbal 
changes, which amount to less than a score. Doctor Greenslet notices the differ- 
ence between Glanvill’s early and later work in the matter of diction, clearness, 
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he was moving in the direction of the new manner of expression 
demanded by the scientists. It is a stroke of good fortune for our 
purposes that in 1676 Glanvill published a third abbreviated 
version of the Vanity of Dogmatizing, as the first of seven essays 
combined to form a volume with the title, Essays on Several Im- 
portant Subjects in Philosophy and Religion. A comparison of this 
essay with the first version affords nothing short of a revelation. 
Under the influence of the Royal Society the author’s changed 
stylistic standards had established complete control over his writ- 
ing, and had caused him to revise with a ruthless hand work 
written under the inspiration of the great prose writers of the 
Commonwealth. Furthermore, though in the second edition he 
had contented himself with an apology, leaving the style little 
changed, he would not permit the treatise to go forth again until it 
had become “quite changed in the way of writing.” It is hardly 
necessary to do more than display parallel passages to show what 
science was doing to prose. 


and simplicity, as well as in the quality of imagination. But since he failed to com- 
pare the Vanity with the version that appeared in the Essays, he did not perceive 
the extent or fully understand the nature of the author’s stylistic evolution. Though 
he attributes the change in part to the influence of science, he failed to perceive 
the conscious and decisive nature of the influence which the Royal Society exerted 
on Glanvill. He is correct in detecting Bacon in the concrete imagery and balanced 
brevity of sentence structure, but he limits Browen’s influence too narrowly to words. 
Though he accurately characterizes Glanvill’s later style as simple, plain, reason- 
able, he is not sufficiently aware of the profound change that had taken place. See 
Chapter VII. 

® Concerning this essay, ‘Against Confidence in Philosophy,” a passage in the 
preface to the volume reads: “(It] is quite changed in the way of Writing, and in 
the order. Methought I was somewhat fetter’d and tied in doing it, and could 
not express my self with that ease, freedom, and fulness which possibly I might have 
commanded amid fresh thoughts. Yet ’tis so alter’d as to be in a manner new.” 
A Comparison of the two versions reveals that chapters xvi, xvi, xvi, and xrx, 
attacking Aristotle and the peripatetic philosophy, as well as chapters 1, 1, v1, 
XI, XX, XxI, and xxi, have been omitted almost in toto; that there is much bene- 
ficial rearrangement of material; and that much other material has been either left 
out or highly condensed. These changes, together with the compression in style 
have caused the treatise to shrink to a fourth or a fifth of its first dimensions. A 
passage in the “Epistle Dedicatory” again calls attention to a change in his stylis- 
tic taste: “They [essays] were some of them written several years ago, and had trial 
of the World in divers Editions: Now they come abroad together (with some things 
that are new) reduced to such an Order, as is most agreeable to my present judg- 
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That all bodies both Animal, 
Vegetable, and Inanimate, are 
form’d out of such particles of 
matter, which by reason of their 
figures, will not cohaere or lie 
together, but in such an order as is 
necessary to such a specifical for- 
mation, and that therein they 
naturally of themselves concurre, 
and reside, is a pretty conceit, and 
there are experiments that credit it. 
If after a decoction of hearbs in a 
Winter-night, we expose the liquor 
to the frigid air; we may observe 
in the morning under a crust of ice, 
the perfect appearance both in 
figure, and colour, of the Plants that 
were taken from it. But if we break 
the aqueous Crystal, those pretty 
images dis-appear and are present 
dissolved. 

Now these airy Vegetables are 
presumed to have been made, by 
the reliques of these plantal emis- 
sions whose avolation was preven- 
ted by the condensed inclosure. And 
therefore playing up and down for 
a while within their liquid prison, 
they at last settle together in their 
natural order, and the Atomes of 
* each part finding out their methodi- 
cal Situation till by breaking the 
Ice they are disturbed, and those 
counterfeit compositions are scat- 
ter’d into their first Indivisibles. 
Vanity, p. 46. 


And there is an experiment... . 
That after a decoction of Herbs ina 
frosty Night, the shape of the 
Plants will appear under the Ice in 
the Morning: which Images are 
supposed to be made by the con- 
gregated Effiuvia of the Plants 
themselves, which loosly wandring 
up and down in the Water, at last 
settle in their natural place and 
order, and so make up an appear- 
ance of the Herbs from whence 
they were emitted. Essays, p. 11. 


Gone is the Brownesque “swelling” sentence at the beginning of the 
first passage, and the touch of beauty that adorned the account of 
the experiment has vanished; while the “vicious abundance of 
phrase” and “‘volubility of tongue” that characterize the remainder 
of the quotation have given way to the “plain and familiar words” 
and the “close, naked, natural way of speaking” of the later 
version. 
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But this is so largely prosecuted 
by that wonder of men, the Great 
Des-Cartes, and is a Truth that 
shines so clear in the Eyes of all 
considering men; that to goe about 
industriously to prove it, were to 
light a candle to seek the Sun. 
Vanity, p. 28. 


For body cannot act on anything 
but by motion; motion cannot be 
received but by quantitative dimen- 
sions; the soul is a stranger to such 
gross substantiality, and hath 
nothing of quantity, but what it is 
cloathed with by our deceived 
phancies; and therefore how can 
we conceive under a passive subjec- 
tion to material impressions. Van- 
ity, p. 29. 


If we will take the literal evidence 
of our Eyes; the Athereal Coal 
moves no more than this Inferior 
clod doth. Vanity, p. 78. 


And thus, while every age is but 
another shew of the former, ’tis 
no wonder that Science hath not 
outgrown the dwarfishness of its 
pristine stature, and that the 
Intellectual world is such a Micro- 
cosm. Vanity, p. 138. 


Upon which position all the Phil- 
osophy of Des-Cartes stands: And 
it is so clear, and so acknowledg’d 
a Truth, among all considering 
Men, that I need not stay to prove 
it. Essays, p. 5. 


For Body cannot act on anything, 
but by Motion; Motion cannot be 
received but by Matter, the Soul is 
altogether immaterial; and there- 
fore, how shall we appreciate it to 
be subject to such Impressions. 
Essays, p. 6. 


To Sense the Sun stands still also; 
and no Eye can perceive its Actual 
motion. Essays, p. 20. 


And thus while every Age is but 
another shew of the former, ’tis 
no wonder that human science is 
no more advanced above its an- 
cient Stature. Essays, p. 10. 


In these passages there is an obvious change from “specious tropes” 
and “‘vicious abundance of phrase”’ to a primitive purity and short- 
ness,’ in which “positive expressions” and “native easiness” are 
manifest. The reduction of these “‘wide fetches and circumferences 
of speech”’ to a direct and ‘“‘natural way of speaking” brings out in 
vivid relief not only the way in which the scientific spirit was 
destroying the sheer joy in language, but also how the definite 
linguistic stand taken by the Royal Society was producing results.* 


% Likewise the enthusiastic, exclamatory, and picturesque elements of the 
following passage are strangely subdued to a quieter level. ‘““What cement should 
unite heaven and earth, light and darkness, natures of so divers a make, of such 
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Nor is the composition of our 
bodies the only wonder; we are as 
much nonplust by the most con- 
temptible Worm and Plant, we 
tread on. How is a drop of Dew 
organiz’d into an Insect, or a lump 
of Clay into animal Perfections? 
How are the Glories of the Field 
spun, and by what Pencil are they 
limn’d in their unaffected bravery? 
By whose direction is the nutri- 
ment so regularly distributed into 
the respective parts, and how are 
they kept to their specifick uniform- 
ities? If we attempt Mechanical 
solutions, we shall never give an 
account, why the Wood-cock doth 
not sometimes borrow colours of 
the Mag-pye, why the Lilly doth 


not exchange with the Daysie, or 
why it is not sometime painted 
with a blush of the Rose? Can 
unguided matter keep it self to such 
exact conformities, as not in the 


Blind Matter may produce an 
elegant effect for once, by a great 
Chance; as the Painter accidentally 
gave the Grace to his Picture, by 
throwing his Pencil in rage, and 


disorder upon it; But then constant 
Uniformities, and Determinations 
to a kind, can be no Results of 
unguided Motions.” Essays, p. 11. 


least spot to vary from the species. 
That divers Limners at a distance 
without either copy, or designe, 
should draw the same Picture to an 
undistinguishable exactness, both 
in form, colour, and features; this 


disagreeing attributes, which have almost nothing, but Being in common; This is a 
riddle, which must be left to the coming of Elias. How should a thought be united 
to a marble-statue, or a sun-beam to a lump of clay! The freezing of the words in 
the air in the northern climes, is as conceivable as this strange union. That this 
active spark, this ctupurov mvevpa (as the Stoicks call it) should be confined to a 
Prison it can so easily pervade, is of less facile apprehension, then that the light 
should be pent up in a box of Crystall, and kept from accompanying its source 
to the lower world: And to hang weights on the wings of the winde seems far more 
intelligible.” (Vanity, p.20.) “So that, what the Cement should be that unites Heaven 
and Earth, Light and Darkness, viz. Natures of so divers a make, and such dis- 
agreeing Attributes, is beyond the reach of any of our Faculties: We can as easily 
conceive how a thought should be united to a Statute, or a Sun-Beam to a piece 
of Clay: How words should be frozen in the Air, (as some say they are in the remote 
North) or how Light should be kept in a Box; as we can apprehend the manner 
of this strange Union” (Essays, p. 4). 
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is more conceivable, then that 
matter, which is so diversified both 
in quantity, quality, motion, site, 
and infinite other circumstances, 
should frame it self so absolutely 
according to the Idea of it and its 
kind. And though the fury of 
A ppelles, who threw his Pencil in a 
desperate rage upon the Picture he 
had essayed to draw, once casually 
effected those lively representa- 
tions, which his Art could not des- 
cribe; yet ’tis not likely, that one 
of a thousand such praecipitancies 
should be crowned with so an un- 
expected an issue. For though 
blind matter might reach some 
elegancies in individual effects; yet 
specifick conformities can be no 
unadvised productions, but in great- 
est likely hood, are regulated by 
the immediate efficiency of some 
knowing agent. Vanity, pp. 44 ff. 


Here, indeed, is merciless pruning. The “amplification of style” 
found in the extended illustrations, touched with beauty, of the 
composition of bodies, has been unhesitatingly cut away, for 
Glanvill’s changed standard reveal in it only a “trick of flaunting 
metaphor,” “specious tropes and figures,” and he now feels that 
the discussion has been rendered “tedious by wide fetches and 
circumferences of speech.”’ Certainiy condensation could go no 
further than is manifested in the later version. How completely has 
vanished the feeling for beauty in language, as well as a spirit of 
enthusiasm and imaginative activity. 

The process that had been inaugurated in the Scepsis Scientifica 
of reducing exotic and unusual words, or “hard words,” to more 
natural terms, as well as a constant striving for a simpler, more 
direct expression, is carried still further in this last version, as is 
made clear by the foregoing quotations and may be emphasized 
by further passages. ‘Which to us is utterly occult, and without 
the ken of our Intellects’” becomes “‘to which we are strangers;” 
“those abstrusities, that lie more deep, and are of a more mysterious 
alloy” =“‘the Difficulties that lie more deep;” “those principiate 
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foundations of knowledge’’=‘‘The Instruments of knowledge;” 
“Plato credits this position with his suffrage; affirming’ = “Plato 
afirms;” “is a difficult which confidence may triumph over sooner, 
then conquer” =‘“‘is hardly to be conceived;” “‘is but as the Birth 
of the labouring Mountains, Wind and Emptiness” = “‘stands yet 
unresolved;” ‘“‘preponderate much greater magnitudes” =‘“‘out- 
weigh much heavier bodies.’’** And there are many verbal changes, 
always making for greater simplicity or brevity, which may be 
represented by the following: ‘our employed mindes” =“we;” 
“material “material Images;” “bodily distempers’ = 
“diseases;” ‘‘doth much confer to’’=‘‘makes;” “education-pre- 
possessions” = “first opinions;”’ “‘praeterlapsed ages” = “past ages;”’ 
“world’s Grand-aevity” = “greatest antiquity;” “midnight com- 
positions” = “dreams.” 

While it is true that Glanvill is reducing a book to the dimen- 
sions of an essay, and thus he omits many ideas in toto, the compari- 
sons placed before us reveal not a change in or omission of ideas, 
but an alteration in treatment and expression only.® In sentence- 
structure the Brownesque inversions, as well as Browne’s habit of 
overloading the first part of a sentence at the expense of the latter, 
are ironed out and straightened into a natural order in which verb 
follows subject, and object verb. Exclamatory sentences and rhe- 
torical questions are subdued to direct assertions, the length of 
sentences is perceptibly decreased, and oratorical cadence has al- 
most disappeared. The verbal reform, begun in the Scepsis, is 
continued in the substitution of simpler, more current words for 
the unusual Latinisms and exotic terms characteristic of Browne, 
while emotional and extravagant expressions are greatly tempered. 
There is general condensation in expression, an economy of words 
which deflates the verbosities and superfluous terms of the earlier 
style. Figurative language and poetic imagery, whether extended 
or brief, are abolished, curtailed or restrained. Illustrations, in the 
description of which Glanvill had shown a feeling for beauty, are 
purged of all qualities except the essential one of expository clear- 
ness. All the glories of enthusiastic expression and all joy in beauty 
have faded into the common light of day. We find in a comparison 


* Vanity, pp. 26, 27, 28, 29, 53, 137; Essays, pp. 5, 6, 13, 25. 

% It would be easy to quote many more parallel passages illustrating this change, 
but the reader should compare the two versions himself in order to realize fully 
the transformation that has taken place. It is hardly necessary to point out that 
all Glanvill’s later works reveal the same stylistic evolution. 
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of the two versions not only a change in style but a vivid picture of 
the spirit of one age yielding to that of another.* 

We have in the essays of Abraham Cowley what I take to be 
another example of the direct influence which the sentiments and 
regulations of the Royal Society were exerting upon writers. That 
there was a decided change in style between his early and later 
prose has been recognized by more than one scholar. Mr. A. A. 
Tilley in the Cambridge History of English Literature asserts that 
Cowley furnished a complete transition from the old to the new 
style in prose, his early work revealing stiff, cumbrous, and in- 
volved sentences, nearer to Jeremy Taylor than to Dryden, and 
unlike the conversational ease of the later essays composed during 
the last four or five years of his life. Mr. Tilley calls especial atten- 
tion to the fine example of rhetorical prose in the latter part of A 
Vision Concerning Oliver Cromwell, published in 1661 though com- 
posed in 1659, contrasting with that the style of the Essays, which 
is neither stiff nor slovenly, and in which the use of metaphors is 
strained, and the sentences well turned.*”7 Dr. A. B. Gough, in his 
edition of Cowley’s prose works, also thinks that the style of the 
Essays reveals a decided advance in clarity and ease over the earlier 
prose.*® Cowley’s first biographer, in the year after the former’s 
death, pointed out “that in the Prose of them [essays], there is little 
Curiosity of Ornament, but they are written in a lower and humbler 
style than the rest, and as an unfeigned Image of his Soul should 
be drawn without Flattery.’”’ Several passages in the essays them- 
selves bear witness to the author’s acquired depreciation of elo- 
quence, in one of which he speaks slightingly of ‘Figures and 
Tropes of Speech” as only adorning discourse,*® and in another he 


% Later Glanvill joined in the attack on pulpit eloquence, which arose about 
1668, and which will be treated in a future article, and his words show that science 
was by no means without its influence upon this attack. Furthermore, the terms 
used by the reformers of the pulpit are startingly similar to those with which the 
scientists have made us familiar. See Glanvill, Philosophia Pia, pp. 73, 90-1; the 
last essay in Essays on Several Important Subjects, 1676; and An Essay Concerning 
Preaching, 1678, pp. 11-51. For an account of Glanvill’s vigorous defense of the 
Royal Society, consult the present writer’s “Background of the Battle of the 
Books,” Washington University Studies, VII, Humanistic Series, No. 2 (1920), 
125-129. 


VIII, 431-433. 

38 P. 310. 

%* Abraham Cowley, The Essays and Other Prose Writings. ed. A. B. Gough, 
1915, p. 143. 
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refers scornfully to the ‘“‘tinckling” of oratory.4° But the best ex- 
pression of his changed attitude appears in ‘The Garden,” com- 
posed in 1666 and addressed to John Evelyn, where after an 
opening paragraph, which misses much of being as rhetorical as 
the Vision, the author says, ‘““You may wonder, Sir (for this seems 
a little too extravagant and Pindarical for Prose) what I mean by 
all this Preface.’ 

This change has generally been attributed to French influences, 
especially Montaigne, but we must remember that when the Vision 
and earlier prose works were written, Cowley had for some years 
been exposed to French influence without results. What possible 
factor comes into play between 1659, when the Vision was com- 
posed, and the composition of the Essays? In February, 1660, 
Cowley was proposed, and in the following March was elected, to 
the “invisible college” that was soon to become the Royal So- 
ciety. In 1661 he published a Proposition For the Advancement 
of Experimental Philosophy, which was an elaborate plan for a 
“Philosophical College,” and to which the structure of the Royal 
Society owed much. Upon his retirement into the country he 
severed formal relations with the society, since he could no longer 
attend the meetings, and was not reckoned a member after the 
passing of the second charter of April 22, 1663. But his contact 
with the members was by no means broken nor his interest in 
science lost. In fact, Sprat says, “This labour about Natural 
Science was the perpetual and uninterrupted task of that obscure 
part of his Life.”” On December 7, 1664, at the same meeting at 
which Glanvill’s Scepsis was presented to the Society, a committee 
was appointed to improve the English tongue, composed of more 
than a score of men, among them Dryden, Evelyn, Sprat, and Wal- 
ler.* Naturally, Cowley, not being a member, does not appear in 
the list but we learn from excellent authority that he met with 
them. On August 12, 1689, Evelyn wrote to Pepys, 


Thid., p. 199. 

4 Jbid., p. 169. 

® Birch, Hist. Roy. Soc., 11, 200-202. 

4 Tbid., 1, 499. The late Professor Emerson in “John Dryden and the British 
Academy” (Proceedings of the British Academy, X, 1924) calls attention to the fact 
that Cowley was not a member of this committee, and thinks that Evelyn’s memory 
had played him false in mentioning Cowley. But we must remember that Evelyn 
does not say that Cowley and the others were members of the committee, and that 
there is no reason why both the poet and Clifford, who also was not a member, 
should not have met with the committee. 
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And in deede such [improving the English tongue] was once design’d 
since the Restauration of Charles the Second (1665), and in order to it 
three or fowre Meetings were begun at Grey’s-Inn, by Mr. Cowley, Dr. 
Sprat, Mr. Waller, the D. of Buckingham, Matt. Clifford, Mr. Dryden, & 
some other promoters of it. But by the death of the incomparable Mr. 
Cowley, distance and inconvenience of the place, the Contagion and other 
circumstances intervening, it crumbled away and came to nothing. 


The important place here granted Cowley in the scheme is borne 
out by what Sprat says in his Life of the poet: “we [Clifford and 
Sprat] had persuaded him....to publish a Discourse concerning 
Style.” At the very time Sprat was writing the History of the Royal 
Society with its pronounced opinions on style, he was conferring with 
Cowley about improving the language and persuading him to write 
a discourse on style. Certainly Cowley must have been brought into 
direct and stimulating contact with the stylistic convictions of the 
new philosophers. This is made all the clearer by his “Ode to the 
Royal Society,” prefixed to Sprat’s history, in which he ardently 
praises Bacon, the new philosophy, and the Society. One stanza, 
however, is devoted to praise of Sprat’s work, 


And ne’re did Fortune better yet 
Th’ Historian to the Story fit: 
As you [Royal Society] from all old Errors free 
And purge the Body of Philosophy; 
So from all Modern Folies He 
Has vindicated Eloquence and Wit. 
His candid Stile like a clear Stream does slide 
And his bright Fancy all the way 
Does like the Sun-shine in it play; 
It does like Thames, the best of rivers, glide 
Where the God does not rudely overturn 
But gently pour the Crystal Urn, 
And with judicious hand does the whole current guide. 
T’has all the Beauties Nature can impart, 
And all the comely Dress, without the paint of Art. 


From this stanza we see that the only aspect of Sprat’s volume 
which the poet notices is its style, that he attributed to his future 
biographer credit for purifying prose as the scientists had purified 
natural philosophy, and that he evidently approved Sprat’s indict- 
ment of the traditional prose style and subscribed to the new 
standard that the scientists had formulated. Thus Cowley must 
have been keenly and sympathetically aware of the efforts made by 
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the experimental philosophers to discredit the old methods of 
expression, and he must have come under the same influence that 
metamorphosed Glanvill. To seek for the cause of his stylistic 
evolution in any other quarter seems to me far-fetched, if not futile. 

With the example of Glanvill and Cowley before us, may we 
not infer that the same pressure toward stylistic reform must have 


“ Another possible example of the influence of the Royal Society in sobering 
the style of its members is found in Samuel Parker, later bishop of Oxford, who in 
1666 published A Free and Impartial Censure of the Platonic Philosophie, dedicated 
to Bathurst, then president of Trinity College, Oxford, and formerly a member of 
the Oxford group of Baconians, to which reference has already been made. Both in 
the dedication and in the body of the work (pp. 2, 64) Parker expresses his gratitude 
to Bathurst for turning him from the unprofitable study of the old scholastic 
philosophy to the new experimental science. Though disclosing the influence of 
both Hobbes and Descartes, the Censure reveals chiefly the influence of Bacon 
and his followers. Parker brings to bear upon Platonism the same arguments which 
the experimental philosophers had used, and were using, against Aristotelianism; 
namely, that, as regards natural phenomena anyway, its empty notions could 
not be tested by sense-observations or experiments, the criteria of truth. From this 
attack on a philosophy which presumably is mainly words, he passes naturally to 
an onslaught upon a wordy and figurative style, which is fully in keeping with the 
attitude of the scientists, and in the composition of which he undoubtedly had an 
eye on the Cambridge Platonists. These latter, he says, “put us off with nothing 
but rampant metaphors and Pompous Allegories, and other splendid but empty 
Schemes of speech, True Philosphie is too sober to descend to these wilder- 
nesses of the Imagination, and too Rational to be cheated by them. She scorns, 
when she is in chase of Truth, to quarry upon trifling gaudy Phantasms: Her Game 
is in things not words I remember I had not long conversed with Platonick 
Authors, when I took occasion to set it down as a note to my self, that though a 
huge lushious stile may relish sweet to childish and liquorish Fancies, yet it rather 
nauceates a discreet understanding then informs and nourishes it. And to dis- 
course of the Natures of things in Metaphors and Allegories is nothing else but to 
sport and trifle with empty words, because these Schemes do not express the Natures 
of Things but only their Similitudes and Resemblances.”’ (Pp. 73 ff.) And he con- 
tinues his attack on metaphors at great length. But in spite of this expressed 
antipathy to rhetorical prose, the style of the Censure is far from being bare and 
unadorned. (Note, for instance, the following: ‘But when they pretend to be 
Nature’s Secretaries, to undersand all her intrigues, or to be Heavens Privadoes, 
talking of the transactions there, like men lately drop’d thence encircled with 
Glories, and cloathed with the Garments of Moses & Elias,” etc., p. 73.) He had 
been for only a short time a member of the Royal Society, and perhaps its influence 
had not had time to bear fruit. In his next important works, however, A Discourse 
of Ecclesiastical Politie, 1670, and A Defence and Continuation of the Ecclesiastical 
Politie, 1671, we note a decided toning down of his enthusiastic language, though 
he himself claims that he is pursuing a middle way between a bare and an ornate 
style. (A Defence, pp. 97-8.) Parker will be treated more at length in my article 
on pulpit eloquence. 
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been brought to bear upon all members of the society,“ and 
through them even upon the world outside? Furthermore, when 
we consider the notable array of men of affairs, noblemen, clergy- 
men, and writers who were members of the society, we must believe 
that the influence of the latter was indeed far-reaching. The many- 
sided Isaac Barrow, divine, mathematician, and classical scholar, 
by virtue of being professor of geometry at Gresham College, Lu- 
casian professor of mathematics at Cambridge, 1663, and a very 
early member of the Royal Society, could hardly have escaped 
being influenced by the stylistic attitude of the society. John 
Tillotson, another great exponent of the new style, “whose sermons 
at Lincoln’s inn and St. Lawrence Jewry attracted large congrega- 
tions,” and became a stylistic pattern for the whole nation, was 
not elected a member of the society until 1672. Yet in another 
way he had come under its influence. As a son-in-law of John 
Wilkins, he was associated with the latter in the composition of 
An Essay towards a real Character and a Philosophical Language, 
1668.“ This remarkable project had long been in Wilkins’ mind, 
and in 1662 he was prodded to develop it by the Royal Society, the 
members of which were deeply interested in the matter.47 The 
study of language naturally involves consideration of style, and we 
are not surprised to find the stylistic attitude of science reflected 
in various parts of the Essay.** In this way Tillotson must have 


4 Cam. Hist. of Eng. Lit., VIII, 346, 423. 

“His [Tillotson’s] joining with Dr. Wilkins in perfecting the scheme of a real 
character and philosophical language, the essay towards which was publish’d in 
1668, led him to consider exactly the truth of language and style, in which no man 
was happier, or knew better the art of uniting dignity with simplicity, and temper- 
ing these so equally together, that neither his thoughts sunk, nor style swell’d; 
keeping always a due mean between flatness and false rhetoric Together 
with the pomps of words he cut off likewise all superfluities and needless enlarge- 
ments. He said what was just necessary to give clear ideas of things, and no more. 
He laid aside long and affected periods. His sentences were short and clear; and 
the whole thread was of a piece, plain and distinct. No affectations of learning, no 
torturing of texts, no superficial strains, no false thoughts, nor bold flights All was 
solid and yet lively, and grave as well as elegant .... he retrenched both the 
luxuriance of style, and the length of sermons:” Thomas Birch, The Life of the 
Most Reverend Dr. John Tillotson, 2nd ed., London, 1753, pp. 22-23. 

« Birch, Hist. Roy. Soc., I, 119; II, 265, 281, 283. 

48 In the Dedication a passage reads, ‘To which it will be proper for me to add, 
That this design will likewise contribute much to the clearing of some of our Modern 
differences in Religion, by unmasking many wild errors, that shelter themselves 
under the disguise of affected phrases; which being Philosophically unfolded and 
rendered according to the genuine and natural importance of Words, will appear to 
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had impressed upon him the stylistic values of the new philosophy.* 

Finally, Dryden, who asserted that whatever talent he had for 
English prose was due to his having often read the works of Tillot- 
son,®* was in a position to be even more directly influenced by the 
persistent efforts of the scientists to purify prose expression. He 
joined the Royal Society the same year in which it received the 
patronage of Charles II, and the poem addressed to Dr. Charleton 
bears eloquent testimony to his admiration of and interest in the 
new science. He, too, was a member of the committee appointed 
to improve the tongue, at the meetings of which, we may infer, 
he discussed stylistic matters with Cowley, Clifford, and Sprat. 
That he was no indifferent listener to the scientific discussions of 
the society is revealed in his answer to the charge of being magis- 
terial, preferred against him by Sir Robert Howard: “I must crave 
leave to say, that my whole discourse was sceptical according to the 
way of reasoning which was used by Socrates, Plato, and all the 
Academics of old, ....and which is imitated by the modest in- 
quisitions of the Royal Society.’’' If he was so influenced in the 


be inconsistencies and contradictions. And several of those pretended, mysterious, 
profound notions, expressed in great swelling words, whereby some men set up for 
reputation, being this way examined, will appear to be, either nonsence, or very flat 
and jejune.”” Later he speaks of “the Common mischief that is done, and the many 
impostures and cheats that are put upon men, under the disguise of affected in- 
significant Phrases.”” On pages 17-18, he says, “As for the ambiguity of words by 
reason of Metaphor and Phraseology, this is in all instituted languages so obvious 
and so various, that it is needless to give any instances of it,.... And although 
athe varieties of Phrases in Language may seem to contribute to the elegance and 

ornament of Speech; yet, like other things of fashion, they are very changeable, 
every generation producing new ones; witness the present Age, especially in the last 
times, wherein this grand imposture of Phrases hath almost eaten out solid knowl- 
edge in all professions; such men generally being of most esteem who are skilled in 
these Canting forms of speech, though in nothing else.’”” The same values that 
appear in the previous discussions of style also appear in the use of such terms as 
brevity, perspicuity, significancy, and facility of expression, and the like. See pp. 
319, 443, 447. 

4° That the Royal Society looked upon Wilkins as specially qualified for the 
study of language or style is revealed in the fact that, though he was not appointed 
on the committee to improve the language, perhaps because he was too busy with 
the Essay, he was ordered to attend the first meeting of the committee and outline 
to them the proper method of procedure. Birch, Hist. Roy. Soc., I, 7. 

50 Congreve’s dedication of Dryden’s Dramatic Works, quoted by Ker, Essays 
of John Dryden, I, xxvii n. 

5 “TDefense of an Essay of Dramatic Poesy,” Essays of John Dryden, ed. Kerr, 
I, 124. Dryden in the preface to Religio Laici called himself a sceptic in philosophy, 
and Kerr, I, xv, speaks of him as “sceptical, tentative, disengaged.””’ How much 
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method of presenting his ideas, would he not likewise be influenced 
in the manner of his expression, a matter considered no less im- 
portant by the scientists? 

Before concluding this article it may be advisable to distinguish 
between the revolution in style which we have outlined and 
another stylistic movement of the century.” The Anti-Ciceronian 
movement was the rhetorical counterpart of the revolt against 
that body of orthodox ideas, gathered largely from antiquity, in 
which the Renaissance was complacently resting. The rationalistic 
spirit of inquiry, especially in moral and political matters, which 
demanded a turning away from what appeared to be only the forms 
of knowledge to direct observation and the realities of life, also 
found it necessary to revolt against the Ciceronian style that was 
closely associated with orthodox philosophies. In the same way, 
the scientific movement, in the main engineered by Bacon, repre- 
sented the abandonment of empty theories of nature for observa- 
tion and experiment. It also announced a stylistic program, but one 
distinctly different from the Anti-Ciceronian. In short, the desire 
to discover knowledge which would more fully satisfy the demand 
for reality was responsible for both revolutions, but the stylistic 
movements that accompanied them pursued different and diver- 
gent courses. The Anti-Ciceronian style found its theories in Aris- 
totle and its models in such Latin writers as Lucan, Juvenal, Per- 
sius, Tacitus, Pliny, and especially Seneca; science renounced 
Aristotle and all his works, and sought for no models in the an- 
cients. Instead of a conscious literary style, such as the other move- 
ment was developing, the new philosophy found in the very nature 


of this quality was due to the scepticism of science that stretched from Bacon to 
the Royal Society? See Bredvold’s “Dryden, Hobbes, and the Royal Society,” 
Mod. Phil., XXV, 417-38. 

82 In discussing this paper, a fraction of which was read before one of the groups 
of the Modern Language Association at Toronto, 1928, one scholar maintained 
that there was some relation between the two movements and referred to Professor 
Morris Croll’s very able articles on Anti-Ciceronianism. During my own investiga- 
tions I had discovered no such relationship, and a close study of the problem has 
confirmed me in the belief that the two movements were separate and distinct in 
that the scientific demand for stylistic reform neither had its origin in, nor drew 
support from, the Anti-Ciceronian revolt. For Professor Croll’s theories consult 
the following: ‘Juste Lipse et le Mouvement Anti-Ciceronien,”’ Revue du Seizieme 
Siecle, II, 1914; “ ‘Attic’? Prose in the Seventeenth Century,” Stud. in Philol., 
XVIII, April, 1921; “Attic prose: Lipsius, Montaigne, Bacon”, Schelling 
Anniversary Papers, 1923; “Muret and the History of ‘Attic prose’ ,” PMLA, 
XXXITX (1924). 
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of its material a manner of expression characterized by the lack 
of literary qualities. The former style, which was far from denying 
itself the assistance of rhetoric, made use of aphorism, antithesis, 
paradox, and especially metaphors; the latter, which eschewed all 
rhetorical flourishes, laid not the slightest claim to these qualities, 
and against metaphors, as this article has revealed, carried on 
constant and uncompromising warfare. Again, neologizing was a 
distinct characteristic of the Anti-Ciceronians, and freakish Latin- 
isms and strange words were admitted into their works; the scien- 
tists, on the other hand, abhorred all such importations, preferring 
“the language of Artizans, Countrymen, and Merchants” to the 
“hard” words of scholars. Bacon, Hall, Jonson, and Wotton have 
been considered the Anti-Ciceronian leaders in England, but there 
is nothing that relates the last three to the stylistic propaganda of 
science. Bacon, it is true, attacked the study of style for its own 
sake, which, he claimed, was fostered by study of the classics, and 
his own style reveals Anti-Ciceronian characteristics, but in at 
least one passage in his works he condemns this style—in fact, 
he considers it one of the distempers of learning—and elsewhere, 
as revealed near the beginning of this article, he states with 
approval the characteristics which were later embodied in the sty- 
listic ideal of the scientists, and which do not belong to the other 
movement. Other examples of Anti-Ciceronianism in England are 
Donne, Burton, and Browne, with the first of whom the scientists 
were in no way concerned, while against the style of the latter two 
t!,ey were in open revolt. In fact, the inclusion of these men among 
the Anti-Ciceronians coerces the belief that one object of the 
scientific attack was not Ciceronianism but Anti-Ciceronianism. 
Finally, the absence of any reference on the part of the scientific 
reformers either to the movement in general, or to single repre- 
sentatives of the movement, strongly argues their indifference to, 
if not ignorance of, the movement as such. 

There are, to be sure, certain resemblances between the two 
stylistic attitudes. In both “reality” is emphasized, but with the 
scientists the term generally means a material reality, while the 
Anti-Ciceronians used it to refer much more widely to rationalistic 
explanations of human experience. Though in both “things” are 
preferred to “‘words,”’ the experimental philosophers had concrete 
objects in mind, while the others were thinking of intellectual or 


53 See Schelling Anniversary Papers, pp. 138-9. 
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moral conceptions. Indeed, as has been said, both attitudes had 
their origin in that element in the Renaissance which turned from 
reliance on the authority of the ancients and their unsatisfying 
philosophy to a rationalistic examination of actual experience, but 
they developed in quite different directions. Neither is it signifi- 
cant that both object to musical phrases and pronounced rhythm 
in prose, though the Baconians were consistent in their practice, 
as cannot be said of the Anti-Ciceronians. Likewise, the former 
constantly emphasize clearness, which together with plainness was 
the cardinal tenet in their creed, but the latter, though sometimes 
including the word in their terminology, frequently did not 
exemplify it in their practice. To the scientist brevity meant the 
excision of all rhetorical devices; to the others it meant studied brev- 
ity such as aphorisms, point, and the like. Again, appropriate- 
ness, propriety, is a term so general and common that its use by 
both parties is hardly indicative of any relationships, and, in fact, 
it signified one thing in science and another in moral matters, 
which constituted the most important element in the revolt against 
Cicero. One must be cautious in arguing a relationship from the 
mere occurrence of similar terms, for terms have a way of de- 
taching themselves from their first use and of becoming common 
property, a fact which may be illustrated by examples given ear- 
lier in this article. Alexander Ross objects strenuously to the 
“Tullian pigments” in Browne’s style, an expression that seems 
immediately to identify him with the Anti-Ciceronians, but Ross 
was the most orthodox of the orthodox, vociferously opposed to 
everything new in science and philosophy, and so by no stretch 
of the imagination can he be included in that group. Browne, on 
the other hand, was not a Ciceronian, as the charge would imply, 
but an Anti-Ciceronian. Another example is revealed in the pass- 
age quoted from Samuel Parker, in which the expression ‘scheme 
of words” is used, and which thus would seem to place him among 
the enemies of Cicero, since the latter especially objected to the 
schemata verborum in the Ciceronian style. But Parker employs 
the term with reference to metaphors, which are one of the 
figurae sententiae, and these latter are characteristic of the Anti- 
Ciceronians. 

By far the clearest and most consistent explanation of the at- 
tacks of science upon rhetorical prose is discovered in the nature of 
the scientific movement. Above everything else the new science 
insisted upon the necessity of abandoning the empty notions of 
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traditional philosophy, which seemed far removed from material 
objects, and of observing carefully and recording accurately all 
physical phenomena. In the concrete nature of the experimental 
philosophy is to be found the secret of the craving for a clear 
accurate, plain style and the belief that such a style was essential 
to the attainment of scientific goals.** This obsession with the 
actual nature and appearance of things caused them to resent the 
interposing of any possible obstruction between observation and 


& Probably the most remarkable example of this passion for concrete, material 
reality in language as well as in philosophy, is discovered in the startling proposal 
advanced by Nathaniel Fairfax in the preface to A Treatise of the Bulk and Selvedge 
of the World, 1674. Fairfax displays a violent antipathy to all imported words in 
the English language, and in his own work he tries as far as possible to substitute 
English coinages for words of foreign origin, with grotesque results in some cases. 
Since he was a great admirer of the Royal Society and the experimental philosophy, 
which impressed him with its practical and utilitarian character, it is not strange 
to find him proclaiming an interest in things, not words. Thus he advocates the 
purification and enlargement of the English vocabulary, made necessary by the 
activities of the new scientists, through the introduction of plain homely words, 
gathered from the fields and shops. He wishes to realize literally Sprat’s “so many 
things in the same number of words,” not difficult Latinisms but the common 
words of daily use, “words that answer works, by which all Learners are taught to 
do, and not make a Clatter.” More of his sentiments are worth quoting. “Now the 
Philosophy of our day and land being so much workful as the world knows it to be, 
methinks this of all times should be the time, wherein, if ever, we should gather 
up those scatter’d words of ours that speak works, rather than to suck in those of 
learned air from beyond Sea, which are as far off sometimes from the things they 
speak, as they are from us to whom they are spoken. Besides, it may well be 
doubted, whether Latine can now be made so fit to set the writings of a Working 
Philosophy by, as our own Speech.—For we must know that almost all the old pieces 
of good Latine that we draw by, have been taken up by that sort of learning that 
is wont to be worded in the Schools, and spent in the setting to sale of such things 
as could best be glazed with the froth of ink, by the men of the Closets. Whence 
he that is best skill’d in it, is so hard put to it, in the kitchin, the shop, and the 
ship; and ever will be, though Plautus should be as well understood as Tully. For 
the words that are every day running to and fro in the Chat of Workers, have not 
been gotten into Books and put abroad for other Lands until this way of Knowing 
by Doing was started amongst us.—But as Learnings being lockt up in the Tongues 
of the Schools, or Love’s being lickt up in more womanly simprings of the lips, 
and the smiling kissing speeches of some others abroad, have been enough to 
enkindle in us a panting after, and fondness for some of those Outlandish dynns: 
So if the works of our own men shall be shipt over by words of our own tongue, it 
may happily make others who have love enough for things, to seek as much after 
our words, as we upon other scores have done after theirs; the first draught being 
English, name and thing, doing and speaking.” Cf. what Sprat says about the 
Royal Society’s “preferring the language of Artizans, Countrymen, and Merchants, 
before that of wits, or Scholars.” 
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description, and gave rise to a stylistic taste which decreed that a 
rhetorical style, with its figurative language and musical cadence, 
was the product of folly, vanity, and immaturity, and was not 
appropriate to serious discourse. Furthermore, the interest in 
science, together with the wider growth of rationalism, tended to 
create a distrust of the imagination, a distrust which in some 
cases was deepened by the growing feeling that fancy was asso- 
ciated with the passions, and, therefore, was a dangerous faculty 
of the mind. This latter attitude appears infrequently in the 
scientific revolt, but plays a great part in the attack on pulpit 
eloquence. Finally, scientific materialism exerted a distinct 
influence on ideas regarding the nature of language. A suggestion 
of this appears in Bacon, but it finds clear and definite expression 
in Hobbes, who claims that words are only the marks of things.™ 
Thus the connotative value of words and their power to invest 
the creations of the imagination with life and being are summarily 
cast into the discard. Hobbes’ idea is implied in the words of 
many of the scientists, and in Samuel Parker is again clearly 
stated. Its most remarkable manifestation, however, is in John 
Wilkins’ Essay towards a real Character and a Philosophical Lan- 
guage, 1668, in which words are literally reduced to marks, and 
which frankly confesses to making no provision at all for such 
creatures of the imagination as fairies, fauns, and the like on the 
ground that they have no existence in nature. With this concep- 
tion of language in the background, is it strange that science came 
to grips with imaginative prose? 

There were, of course, other factors cooperating with science 
in the simplification of English prose. Rationalism and the steady 
growth of the classical spirit made against all extravagancies. In 
explaining the attacks on intricacies of style, Mr. Spingarn men- 
tions the substitution of general for technical terms, the pre- 
ference for sceptical as opposed to dogmatic modes of thought and 
speech, the horror of pedantry, the trend toward precision of 
word and idea, and the attempt to make literature approximate 
conversation. In most of these matters the presence of the two 
factors just mentioned may be noted, but it should be remarked 
that science also was very much concerned with all but the last. 
Two characteristics of the scientific revolt, however, distinguish 
it from other stylistic influences, and justify the opinion that 


% Leviathan, ed. A. R. Waller, p. 14. 
% A Free and Impartial Censure, p. 61. 
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science exerted by far the most powerful force upon prose. First, 
the thorough-going nature of the stylistic reform advocated by the 
experimental philosophers, which, rejecting any compromise 
whatsoever with rhetoric, insisted upon an undefiled plainness, 
caused the issue at stake to be outlined sharply and distinctly. 
Perhaps of greater importance is the fact that reformation of style 
was a very significant part of a definite program adopted by a 
closely organized society of prominent men who were aggressively 
active in promulgating their views. The extent to which Glan- 
vill’s style changed under their discipline is a fair gauge of the 
influence that must have been exerted upon all the members of 
the society, and, through them, upon the outside world. 
RIcHARD F. JONES 
Washington University 
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LII 


DID THOMSON WRITE THE POEM TO THE MEMORY 
OF MR. CONGREVE? 


N 1843 Peter Cunningham included in a collection of verse printed 
for the Percy Society’ an anonymous poem in blank verse, To 
the Memory of Mr. Congreve, whose authorship Cunningham, at the 
suggestion of H. J. Cary, ascribed to James Thomson. This ascrip- 
tion was made on the following grounds: that the style of the 
poem was Thomson’s; that the poem was originally printed in 1729 by 
J. Millan, who was the publisher of Thomson’s Winter, Summer, To 
the Memory of Sir Isaac Newton, and Brittania; and that “these 
poems by Thomson are advertised among Millan’s books, and at the 
head of his list at the end of this very publication.” 

Between 1729 and 1843 the verses To the Memory of Mr. Congreve 
had not been reprinted, but since the appearance of Cunningham’s 
reprint, some of Thomson’s many editors include them among his 
works and some omit them. The Oxford Edition (1908) includes 
this poem, but the editor, Mr. J. L. Robertson, remarks that it has 
been “assigned to Thomson on unsatisfactory evidence,” and gives 
his judgment that “the piece is forced and rhetorical throughout, the 
composition stiff, the judgment often erroneous or insincere. Mallet 
may have written it—never Thomson.”? No editor or critic, however, 
since Cunningham’s brief and unconvincing discussion, has made a 
thorough study of the poem to determine whether or not it is actually 
Thomson’s. 

Elsewhere I have discussed certain biographical allusions in the 
poem which point toward Thomson as its author.* At present I pro- 
pose to examine the style and structure of the poem in an attempt to 
throw further light on the problem of its authorship. 

Matters of style are necessarily irreducible to concrete demonstra- 
tion. Yet authoritative opinions in regard to the style of the poem 
are not wanting. D. C. Tovey, for example, declares, “I can only say 
and the style and some of the sentiments seem to me to be very Thom- 

* Early English Poetry, Percy Soc., Vol. IX. 

*? Thomson, Oxf. Ed., 1908, p. 457. 


* “Who was ‘Cenus’ in the Poem To the Memory of Mr. Congreve?” P.M.L.A. 
XLIV, 495 ff. 
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sonian.”* And so good an authority as J. Nichols remarks, “A diligent 
critic would find no difficulty in identifying several of the sentiments 
and epithets in these verses with others of remarkable affinity in ‘the 
Seasons.’ 

The suggestion offered by Mr. Robertson, that the verses may pos- 
sibly be the work of Mallet, seems to me very improbable. For though 
Mallet, like most of his contemporaries, composed a good many short 
epitaphs, he wrote only one considerable memorial piece-—that On the 
Death of Lady Anson. This has a bombastic, theatrical style about as 
different from the earnest language of the verses To the Memory of 
Mr. Congreve as can be well imagined. Nor does the structure of 
Mallet’s poem in the least resemble that of the other. 

Evidence from structure is usually more tangible than evidence from 
style. And the structure of these verses may be compared with that 
of several other poems commemorative of the dead which Thomson 
is known to have written. For Thomson, even more than other 
eighteenth-century poets, indulged in poetry of this type. He com- 
posed, besides some short epitaphs, the poems To the Memory of 
Sir Isaac Newton, On the Death of his Mother, On the Death of Mr. 
Aikman, and To the Memory of the Right Honourable Lord Talbot— 
all of them substantial pieces. 

These memorial works show considerable resemblance to one an- 
other in plan, method of treatment, ideas presented, and phrasing. 
Furthermore, they are, in many of these matters, almost identical with 
the poem To the Memory of Mr. Congreve. This poem and three 
of the four signed memorial pieces contain long passages of flattery 
or satire intended for living persons, or passages describing Thomson’s 
perSonal grief at the loss of the deceased. On analyzing these poems 
one discovers not only that each of the signed memorial pieces con- 
sists of definite divisions almost exactly corresponding to similar di- 
visions in the other signed pieces, but also that the Congreve poem 
consists of exactly similar divisions. Moreover, these similar parts 
are arranged in almost precisely the same order in the four signed 
pieces and also in the Congreve poem. 

I outline all the poems below. The lines not accounted for in each 
poem will be found to contain the irrelevant material mentioned above. 


I. The poet’s sincere belief in the worth of the deceased. 
In the Newton poem, lines 1-11. 


* The Poetical Works of James Thomson, ed. D. C. Tovey, 1897, II, 195. 
* The Poetical Works of James Thomson, 1850, p. 629. 
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In the Talbot poem, lines 1-13. 
In the Aikman poem, lines 1-4. 
In the poem to his mother, lines 1-10. 
In the Congreve poem, lines 1-9. 


II. The good done the public by the deceased. 
In the Newton poem, lines 12-143. 
In the Talbot poem, lines 14-207. 
In the Aikman poem, lines 5-19. 
Since the poet’s mother was not a public figure, this part is omitted 
in the poem to her memory. 
In the Congreve poem, lines 16-57. . 


III. The private virtues of the deceased. : 
In the Newton poem, lines 144-161 
In the Talbot poem, lines 208-282. 
In the Aikman poem, lines 19-24. 
In the poem to his mother, lines 11-16. 
In the Congreve poem, lines 58-71. ; 


IV. An assurance of the immortality of the soul. 
In the Newton poem, lines 162-185. 
In the Talbot poem, lines 306-327. 
In the Aikman poem, lines 25-28. 
In the poem to his mother, lines 49-54. 
In the Congreve poem, lines 86-104. 


V. The deceased’s consorting with celestial beings. E 

In the Newton poem, lines 185-198. 

In the Talbot poem, lines 327-351. 

(In the Aikman poem the deceased is pictured as returning, in the 
imagination of the poet, to consort with his friends on earth, lines 
28-34.) 

In the poem to his mother, lines 55-56. 

In the Congreve poem, lines 105-125. 


VI. A pessimistic view of life. 
In the Newton poem, lines 198-203. 
In the Talbot poem, lines 358-361 (see also lines 307-311). 
In the Aikman poem, lines 35-42. 
In the poem to his mother, lines 57-58. 
In the Congreve poem, lines 126-146. 


VII. Yet the poet finds a gleam of consolation. 
In the Newton poem, lines 204-end. 
In the Talbot poem, lines 355-end. 
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(Omitted in the Aikman poem.) 
In the poem to his mother, lines 59-end. 
In the Congreve poem, lines 147-end. 


In addition to these similarities, a singular conceit picturing the 
spirits of the deceased gliding about from world to world appears in 
all these pieces except that to the memory of Aikman: in the Newton 
poem, lines 193-198; in the Talbot poem, lines 323-327; in the poem 
to his mother, lines 17-19; and in the Congreve poem, lines 86-90. 
This unique conceit, the seven identical parts arranged in the same 
way in all the poems, and the unusual nature of the fancies and the 
sentiments of parts V, VI, and VII cannot be cue to mere coincidence. 

It might be suggested that the anonymous poem was composed 
by some person who imitated Thomson’s style and method. But it 
should be remembered that of all Thomson’s memorial pieces, only 
one (that To the Memory of Sir Isaac Newton) had appeared when 
the Congreve poem was printed. The poem On the Death of his 
Mother was first published in 1792. Mr. Aikman died two years, 
and Lord Talbot eight years, after the publication of the verses To the 
Memory of Mr. Congreve. Yet the Congreve poem shows less re- 
semblance to the grandiloquent, laboriously sublime Newton poem, in 
spirit if not in structure, than to any of the others. 

If one inquires why Thomson never acknowledged his authorship 
of the poem, it may be replied that it was written at a time when 
Thomson was almost shamelessly seeking a patron and that its pur- 
pose was obviously to flatter the Duchess of Marlborough and win 
her patronage. Since the poem had no obvious effect on the thrifty 
Duchess, Thomson may very naturally have repented his unblushing, 
uncalled-for, and unprofitable flattery, and in that case would natur- 
ally have maintained silence in regard to it. 


Grorce G. WILLIAMS 
The Rice Institute 
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LIII 
CHRISTOPHER SMART’S MADNESS 


EW lyric poems of the eighteenth century have aroused as 

much interest during the past fifty years as Christopher 
Smart’s Song to David. Poets, critics, and scholars have lavished 
praises upon it ever since Browning so liberally commended it 
in his Parleyings. It appears—usually only in part—in nearly all 
the anthologies, and in England the entire text has several times 
been separately reprinted. So much attention to the poem has 
led inevitably to a desire for more knowledge about the poet, 
and various scholars have attempted to satisfy this desire. Nearly 
all, however, have been baffled by the complications of the poet’s 
periods of insanity, or else have jumped to conclusions that will 
not fit the facts. The late Sir Edmund Gosse, by the beauty and 
urbanity of his appreciation of Smart’s poetic genius, in Gossip in 
a Library in 1891,! did much to rehabilitate him in the world of 
letters. Unfortunately, Sir Edmund was seriously wrong in many 
of his most essential statements concerning the poet’s life, and his 
misconceptions and misinterpretations of the facts have served as 
the basis of nearly all subsequent accounts, including that by 
Thomas Seccombe in the Dictionary of National Biography. 

The chief difficulty is to establish the actual dates of Smart’s 
madness and of his confinement in an asylum. Gosse found in 
Gray’s letter to Walpole of 8 October 1751 a passage which he took 
to refer to Smart. Walpole had inquired about a possible amanu- 
ensis, and Gray replied from Cambridge: 


We have a man here that writes a good hand; but he has little failings 
that hinder my recommending him to you. He is lousy and he is mad: he 
sets out this week for Bedlam; but if you insist upon it, I don’t doubt he 
will pay his respects to you..... _ 


Sir Edmund affirmed that the man in question was Smart, and 


used this passage as proof that the poet went to a mad-house in 


1Gosse had before, on 4 June 1887, published in the Atheneum the main 
points of his contentions. 
2 Tovey, Letters of Gray, i, 213. 
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1751.3 His assertion was questioned by D. C. Tovey,‘ who held 
that the man referred to by Gray was Lawman, the copyist for 
The Grateful Fair, a comedy which Smart had written and produced 
at Pembroke Hall in 1747. In support of this suggestion Tovey 
noted that Gray had called Lawman “the mad Attorney’’; and, fur- 
thermore, he insisted that John Newbery, who was always “‘pru- 
dently benevolent” would hardly have allowed his step-daughter 
to marry Smart in 1753, if Smart had already been confined in a 
mad-house. To prove that the “lousy”? person in question was 
not Smart, Tovey produced other arguments, but strong as these 
were, they were insufficient to establish his contention. Since 
Tovey wrote new evidence has become available which proves 
conclusively that in 1751 Smart had been already two years 
absent from Cambridge.’ This discovery, of course, completely 
crushes Gosse’s argument for Smart’s confinement in 1751, but 
it does nothing to explain later difficulties. 

Christopher Hunter, Smart’s nephew and first biographer,® 
is not very definite either about the madness itself or about the 


confinement. He says: 


Though the fortune as well as constitution of Mr. Smart required the 
utmost care, he was equally negligent in the management of both, and his 
various and repeated embarrassments acting upon an imagination un- 
commonly fervid, produced temporary alienations of mind; which at last 
were attended with paroxysms so vioient and continued as to render con- 
finement necessary. In this melancholy state, his family, for he had now 
two children, must have been much embarrassed in their circumstances, 


The Atheneum, 4 June 1887; Gossip in a Library, 151-161; The Works of 


Thomas Gray, ii, 215. 
4 Notes and Queries, 10th Series, iii, 221. 
5 The proof lies in a list of Smart’s periods of residence at Pembroke Hall, 


compiled by Mr. A. L. Attwater of Pembroke College who has been good enough 
to give me a copy. It is based on readings of the Butler’s Sizing Book preserved 
in the Treasury of Pembroke; only recently has the system of entries been under- 
stood. It proves that Smart was never in residence after 8 June 1749. (I omit from 
the list the years 1739 to 1746, since they do not concern us here.) 

1746-47. Week beginning 26 Sept., to middle of week ending 16 July 1747 (sick, 
26 June to 2 July, or absent for part of that week). _ 

1747-48 and 1749. In residence from week beginning 23 Oct. 1747 until middle 
of week ending 8 June 1749, with these absences: (a) Middle of week beginning 
13 Nov. 1747 to 31 Dec. 1747. (b) Middle of week begining 10 Feb. 1748-9 until 
middle of week ending 2 March 1748-9. (c) Half of the week beginning 17 March 
1748-9, 

6 In the introduction to Smart’s collected Poems, 1791. 
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but for the kind friendship and assistance of Mr. Newbery. Many other 
of Mr. Smart’s acquaintance were likewise forward in their services; and 
particularly Dr. Samuel Johnson, who, on the first approaches of Mr. 
Smart’s malady, wrote several papers for a periodical publication in which 
that gentleman was concerned, to secure his share in the profits of it... .. 7 


The periodical in question is obviously The Universal Visiter,’ and 
1756, the only year of its existence, is thus set for the beginning 
of Smart’s aberrations. But how long did they continue, or, rather 
how long was the poet kept from intercourse with the world? All 
the biographers, even when they suggest (and few do) 1756 as the 
‘date for the beginning of a confinement, are vague on this point, 
but Smart himself answers the question in his Epistle to John 
Sherratt, a poem which has usually been overlooked: 


Well nigh sev’n years had fill’d their tale, 
From Winter’s urn to Autumn’s scale, 
And found no friend to grief and Smart, 
Like Thee and Her, thy sweeter part; 


’Tis blessing as by God we’re told, 

To come and visit friends in hold; 
Which skill is greater in degree, 

If goodness set the pris’ner free. 

*Tis you that have in my behalf, 
Produc’d the robe and kill’d the calf; 
Have hail’d the restoration day, 

And bid the loudest music play.® 


Here we have not only the period of “well nigh sev’n years” given 
as the extent of his sufferings, but we have also a definite date for 
both its beginning and its end. He has used the signs of the 
zodiac to express the months, “‘Winter’s urn” standing for January 
and “Autumn’s scale’? for September. Hence we can definitely 
say that January 1756 and September 1762 mark the limits of his 
distinct madness. Moreover, the allusions to his friends visiting 
him ‘‘in hold”, to goodness setting the prisoner free, and to the 
“restoration day” certainly refer to his confinement and his release. 
While the period of his sufferings is thus limited and defined, we 
need not necessarily infer that he was confined in a mad-house 
during the whole of these seven years. 


7 Smart’s Poems, 1791, i, xx. 

5 Boswell’s Life of Johnson, ed. G. B. Hill (New York, 1891), i, 354. 

* Poems (Reason and Imagination), 1763, 18. The poem is not reprinted in the 
collected edition. 
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The dates, as established above, agree with everything that we 
know from other sources about Smart. During the whole period, 
with the exception of the first few months after January 1756,'° 
no previously unpublished works of his came from the press, and 
the letters and memoirs of the time contain no references or al- 
lusions from which it would appear that he was at liberty. In 
fact, the silence is somewhat surprising, when one considers how 
much is said of him both before 1756 and after 1763. At only one 
time during these seven years do we find him in the public 
eye; that was in 1759 and 1760 when Garrick played Merope for 
his benefit, and various other friends collected money for him. 
Even at this time, however, he is mentioned only as a person who 
is beyond all contact with the world." We have three eulogistic 
poems which appeared on the occasion of his benefit, each of them 
written in a tone which shows that it was regarded as unlikely that 
Smart would ever again appear among his fellows." Early in 
1763, however, we find various evidences that he was at liberty. 
Mother Midnight's Orations, a collection of speeches and dialogues 
as they were delivered in “Mother Midnight’s Entertainment,’ 
was published with a dedication which points to its being issued 


10 Tn the first part of 1756 there appeared his prose translation of Horace, his 
Hymn to the Supreme Being, and his Seatonian Prize Poem On the Goodness of the 
Supreme Being. The reviews of these in the various periodicals establish the fact 
that they were published before June. 

"Tt has, however, often been supposed by writers on Smart that he was at 
large at the time of the benefit (3 February 1759). The evidence for such a supposi- 
tion rests entirely upon an interpretation of the two following extracts from letters, 
and is;far from being conclusive: first, Gray to Mason, 18 January 1759, (Tovey’s 
Letters of Thomas Gray, ii, 70-71). “.... Poor Smart is not dead, as was said, 
and Merope is acted for his benefit this week, with a new farce, The Guardian.” 
Second, Mason to Gray, 25 January 1759, (Tovey, ii, 77-78). “.... This re- 
suscitation of poor Smart pains me; I was in hopes he was safe in that state where 
the best of us will be better than we are, and the worst I hope as little worse as 
infinite justice can permit. But is he returned to his senses? If so I fear that will 
be more terrible still. Pray, if you can dispose of a guinea so as it will in any sort 
benefit him (for it is too late for a ticket) give it forme..... ” Gray, writing from 
London, says nothing of Smart being free, and Mason, replying from York, could 
have known nothing about the matter. 

1 These poems are by A[rthur] M[urphy], (Public Advertiser, 3 February 1759); 
William Woty (reprinted in his Shrubs of Parnassus, 1760); and Richard Rolt 
(reprinted in his Select Pieces, 1772). 

3 A variety show which Smart, in an attempt to improve his finances, had 
given in London taverns (and finaily in the Little Theatre in the Haymarket) at 
various times from 1751 to 1753. 
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very near the first of the year.'* On 5 February there appeared in 
The Cambridge Chronicle an “Epitaph on the late Mr. Sheels,”’ 
which was written by Smart at the request of the subject’s father. 
The Song to David itself was published on 8 April, and was followed 
by several other poetic offerings. There is also the statement of 
Boswell in a letter of 30 July 1763 to Sir David Dalrymple: 


.... Poor man [Smart], he has been relieved from his confinement, 
but not from his unhappy disorder. However, he has it not in any 
height .... . 


All this merely confirms the fact which Smart himself states in 
the lines from the Epistle to John Sherratt quoted above. We can 
take it for granted that he was no longer confined after 1762, 
though it is evident that signs of his estrangement still existed. 

Now the problem of just what happened between the years 
1756 and 1762 remains. Hunter states with his usual avoidance of 
dates: 


After an interval of little more than two years, Mr. Smart appeared to 
be pretty well restored, and was accordingly set at liberty; but his mind 
had received a shock from which it never entirely recovered. He took a 
pleasant lodging in the neighborhood of the Park ..... ed 


This certainly implies that immediately after the poet’s release he 
took lodgings “ in the neighborhood of the Park,’ and we know 
from a letter by John Hawksworth, quoted by Hunter,!” that in 
October 1764 he was living, and had been living for some time, 
“in a house most delightfully situated with a terras that over- 
looks St. James’s Park.”” Consequently, we may safely conclude 
that this confinement of which Hunter speaks (he mentions only 
one, and it is “little more than two years” in duration) was at the 
end of the “‘well nigh seven years.’’ Smart was therefore in a mad- 
house from some time in 1760 to September 1762. 

The question as to where he was between 1756 and 1760 is 


4 The Preface, which is signed “Mary Midnight,” one of Smart’s easily recog- 
nizable pseudonyms, is “To the Right Honourable Lady Caroline Seymour,” 
and concludes with these words: “.... and if the Value of any Present is enhanced 
in Proportion to the good Intent of the Donor, you cannot receive a greater than 
this New-Year’s Gift.” Mother Midnight’s Orations is an extremely rare book; 
so far as I can ascertain, the copy in the British Museum is unique. 

4 Tinker, Letiers of James Boswell, i, 39. 

16 Smart’s Poems (1791), i, xxii. 

17 Tbid., i, xxiii-xxvi. 
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not so easily settled, though I think the answer may be deduced 
from a statement by Mrs. Piozzi. In recording one of Dr. Johnson’s 
remarks she begins with the temporal clause, ‘‘When poor Smart 
.... was first obliged to be put in private lodgings... ..” The 
solution to the problem seems to me to lie in the reference to 
“private lodgings,’ as explained by a passage from Blackstone’s 
“Commentaries” (1775), which Birkbeck Hill has given in his 
Johnsonian Miscellanies :'8 


On the first attack of lunacy it is usual to confine the unhappy objects in 
private custody under the direction of their nearest friends and relations; 
but when the disorder is grown permanent, and the circumstances of the 
party will bear such additional expense, it is thought proper to apply to the 
royal authority to warrant a lasting confinement. 


According to my interpretation, Smart, when his illness first be- 
gan to manifest itself in 1756, was kept by his family “in private 
custody,” or, as Mrs. Piozzi has it, “‘in private lodgings.” Later 
when his malady grew worse instead of better, he was sent to a 
mad-house. Whether to the Bethlehem Hospital or to another is 
a point that cannot now be settled.'® This interpretation will 
be seen to agree perfectly with everything that Hunter has 


written; it merely fills in the dates which he has omitted, and 
clarifies his generally vague narrative. He alludes only to one 
confinement, and this interpretation takes only one confinement 
into consideration. 

There is, however, one contemporary source which definitely 
goes against my deduction. Fanny Burney writes on two separate 
occasions in her early diary: “....he [Smart] has been twice 
confined in a mad-house.....’?° This is direct statement, but 
there remains the possibility that Fanny Burney may have been 
mistaken. At the times (1768 and 1769) when these words were 
written she was sixteen years old; she was at an age when it would 
have been very easy for her to misinterpret what she had heard her 
father and others say concerning Smart’s two periods of confine- 


18 j, 320. 

19 Smart is often spoken of by his contemporaries as having been at Bedlam, 
and he very well may have been confined there, but the mere use of the term 
“Bedlam” by Fanny Burney and others does not necessarily prove this. In the 
eighteenth century the name was used indiscriminately for any mad-house, just 
as it is today. E. G. O’Donoghue in his Story of Bethlehem Hospital states that there 
is no evidence that Smart was ever an inmate of that institution, though he warns 
us that the records are sparse and incomplete. 

20 A. R. Ellis’s Early Diary of Frances Burney (1913), i, 28; i, 66. 
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ment (one in private lodgings, one in an asylum), and she may thus 
have been led to believe that he was twice ina mad-house. That 
such a confusion, in regard to a situation which had ended six 
years before, existed in her mind is certainly by no means improb- 
able. And we can set against her assertion the negative evidence 
of Smart’s other contemporaries, no one of whom, in so far as I can 
discover, speaks of two confinements. 

The truth, then, concerning Smart’s confinement, if my argu- 
ment may be accepted, is as follows:—That his family kept him 
quietly at home from January 1756 until sometime in 1760 in the 
hope that he might recover, and that finally, despairing of his 
ever regaining his sanity, they put him into a mad-house, where 
he remained until September 1762. The fact that Garrick gave 
him a benefit in 1759, and that various friends including Gold- 
smith were collecting money for him in 1759 and 1760, shows that 
he must have particularly needed help at that time. It is surely 
reasonable to suppose that all this charitable activity was for the 
purpose of providing the funds necessary for putting him into a 
proper asylum. His disorder, to use the Blackstonian phrase, had 
grown permanent. On his release he bore a grudge against all 
those who had, to his knowledge, been instrumental in putting him 
away; he never again lived with his family; none of his books were 
published by his relations and former publishers, Newbery and 
Carnan; he could scarcely bear to have his mother and sister men- 
tioned in his presence.” They had al! been responsible for his mis- 
fortunes, according to his own views, and he would have nothing 
to do with them. 

A persistent rumor has existed ever since the eighteenth century 
that Smart, deprived of all writing materials, scratched his Song 
to David with a key on the walls of his cell. Numerous critics have 
pointed out that the very notion is in itself absurd: to write 516 
lines on any wall with an instrument the size of an eighteenth- 
century key would be impossible. The only early allusion to this 
story seems to be in the article on the poem in the Monthly Review 
where it is spoken of merely as a rumour;”? no one who was ina 


2 Smart’s Poems (1791), i, xxiii. 

2 “Tt would be cruel, however, to insist on the slight defects and singularities 
of this piece for many reasons; and more especially, if it be true, as we are in- 
formed, that it was written when the author was denied the use of pen, ink, and 
paper, and was obliged to indent the lines, with the end of a key, upon the wains- 
cot.” Monthly Review, April 1763, 320. 
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position to know ever vouched for its truth, but it is, of course, 
perfectly natural that a tale so picturesque should have been 
variously told and retold as an item of literary gossip. From it 
has risen apparently the generally prevailing notion that A Song 
to David was actually composed in a mad-house. Smart may, of 
course, have written his great poem before his release in September 
1762, but, on the other hand, he may have written it after his 
reappearance in the world, and of the two possibilities the latter 
is the more probable. On emerging into the life of society, he was 
seriously in need of money, and had the Song been ready to go to 
the press immediately on his release, there is little doubt that it 
would have appeared in 1762 rather than on 8 April 1763.% Even 
the few pounds that it would have realized would be important 
to Smart. Probably he conceived the poem while he was still con- 
fined, and actually composed it between September and April. 

Thomas Seccombe in the Dictionary of National Biography, 
again following Gosse, speaks of Smart being confined in 1763; 
the evidence for such a statement is apparently the well known 
passage in Boswell’s Life of Johnson, where, under the date 24 
May 1763, Johnson delivers himself thus: 


‘Madness frequently discovers itself merely by unnecessary deviation 
from the usual modes of the world. My poor friend Smart shewed the 
disturbance of his mind, by falling upon his knees, and saying his prayers 
in the street, or in any other unusual place. Now although, rationally 
speaking, it is greater madness not to pray at all, than to pray as Smart did, 
I am afraid there are so many who do not pray, that their understanding 
is n@t called in question.’ 


This led Boswell to introduce at this point in his Life a story which 
he had heard from Burney: 


Concerning this unfortunate poet, Christopher Smart, who was confined 
in a mad-house, he had, at another time, the following conversation with 
Dr. Burney:—BURNEY. ‘How does poor Smart do, Sir; is he likely to 
recover?’ JOHNSON. ‘It seems as if his mind had ceased to struggle with 
the disease; for he grows fat upon it.’ BURNEY. ‘Perhaps, Sir, that may 
be from want of exercise.’ JOHNSON. ‘No, Sir; he has partly as much 
exercise as he used to have, for he digs in the garden. Indeed, before his 
confinement, he used for exercise to walk to the ale-house; but he was 
carried back again. I did not think he ought to be shut up. His infirmities 
were not noxious to society. He insisted on people praying with him; and 


%3 The precise date is recorded in advertisements in the Public Advertiser, 7, 8, 
and 9 April 1763. 
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I’d as lief pray with Kit Smart as any one else. Another charge was, that 
he did not love clean linen; and I have no passion for it.’”™ 

The conversation with Burney evidently took place while Smart 
was actually in confinement, but that which Boswell himself 
heard on 24 May 1763 from Johnson himself refers rather to the 
past; at least, it offers no semblance of proof that Smart was con- 
fined at the time. In fact, from the number and variety of his 
many publications after the beginning of 1763, and from the fre- 
quent references in contemporary letters and memoirs to his acti- 
vities, we know that he was at liberty, though he still bore the 
marks of his unfortunate estrangement. We can follow with some 
exactness the course of his life from 1762 until 1769 or 1770 when 
his debts brought about his incarceration in the King’s Bench 
Prison. There he remained until his death in 1771. 

CHARLES DAVID ABBOTT 
University of Colorado 


% Boswell’s Life of Johnson, ed. G. B. Hill (New York, 1891), i, 459. 
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THE AUTHORSHIP OF A CURIOUS EIGHTEENTH- 
CENTURY “DRAME” 


N THE year 1761 there was published, it is uncertain where, a 
French play entitled L’Humanité ou le Tableau de l’Indigence, 
Triste Drame par un Aveugle Tartare. Although of mediocre 
dramatic or literary merit, it has attracted the attention of various 
scholars because it forms the center of a “curious problem of liter- 
ary history.”” The mystery that has hitherto surrounded the play 
may be satisfactorily cleared up, it seems to me, with the aid of a 
notice furnished by C. H. Schmid in an eighteenth-century German 
periodical. 

The original edition comprises a preface (12 pp.), the text of 
L’Humanité (80 pp.), a Critique of the play (6 pp.), and a series 
of Relations, reports furnishing striking examples of humanity 
among primitive African tribes (8 pp.). The preface, after fan- 
tastically presenting the author as a blind Tartar, and giving an 
account of his early life, soon leads the reader to the essential 
point, which is a satirical criticism of French society and letters. 
The Critique, continuing the satire of the preface, ridicules the 
opinions expressed by the dinner guests of a millionaire, at whose 
home the play is read. 

The play itself depicts crudely and melodramatically the dis- 
tress of a once prosperous family. Doriman, the father, has been 
deprived, through intrigue, of a fine position at court. Mélanide, 
his wife, Julie, his grown daughter, and a small son are on the point 
of starvation. In vain the father and mother implore the help of 
their relatives and former friends. Frantic with despair, Doriman 
rushes out and waylays an elderly gentleman, who later proves to 
be the father of Hermés, Julie’s generous lover. Doriman volun- 
tarily confesses his guilt and is taken to prison; the little son, de- 
prived of nourishment and care, dies; only with the greatest effort 
is Julie able to sustain her tottering mother. Hermés, a magistrate, 
is obliged to judge the father, and, placing honor higher than love, 
condemns him. Finally, when all seems lost, Doriman, through 
the solicitation of his victim, is pardoned by the king and rein- 
stated in his former position. Another bitter sorrow, however, 
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awaits him. As he returns to his family, he sees the coffin of his 
son. Hermés, senior, gently asks his son to escort Doriman and 
Julie from the scene of dreadful suffering, while he himself prom- 
ises to console Mélanide. The drama closes with an apostrophe 
by the latter: 


O Humanité, que ne régnes-tu dans tous les coeurs, dans tous les cli- 
mats! L’injustice disparaitrait d’entre les hommes, et avec elle, la guerre 
et ses fléaux. 


L’Humanité must have enjoyed a certain popularity in its day. 
In the Bibliothéque Nationale there are two other editions dated 
the year in which it first appeared; the first separate, the second in- 
cluded in a collection of three plays entitled Thédtre Bourgeois. 
According to Paul Lacroix, it was also edited in a single volume 
with Zamir (also published in the Thédire Bourgeois) and 
L’Infidéle Puni.' In 1773 it was incorporated in an unauthorized 
edition of Diderot published, if we are to believe the title page,in 
London. A Dutch translation appeared in 1767, and in 1775 a 
poetic adaptation in the same language. According to C. H. 
Schmid, there were two German translations;? L. Fernbach men- 
tions a third.’ 

The play received the praise of at least one eminent critic, 
Lessing, who wrote in the fourteenth article of his Hamburgische 
Dramaturgie: 


Der Versuch, den ein Ungenannter in einem Stiicke gemacht hat, welches 
er das Gemiilde der Diirftigkeit nennt, hat schon grosse Schénheiten; und 
bis die Franzosen daran Geschmack gewinnen, hitten wir es fiir unser 
Theater adoptieren sollen. 


Léris, in his Dictionnaire, likewise, finds that “cette piéce singu- 
litre est remplie de beautés et de situations attendrissantes” and 
informs us that a production with slight changes obtained a great 
success at Lyons. Grimm, whose account of the play is more 
detailed than any of the other contemporary notices cited by 
scholars, is much less complimentary. After recounting the gen- 

! Bibliotéque dramatique de Monsieur de Soleinne, Paris 1843-45, II, 137. 

2 Dresden and Warsaw 1761, Hamburg, 1765. Cf. Deutsche Monatsschrift, 
Dec. 1798, p. 294. 

3 Celle 1764 (translated by Johann Heinrich Steffens according to Goedeke). 
Cf. Der Wohlunterrichtete Theaterfreund, Berlin 1830-60, I, 200. 

‘ Dictionnaire Portatif Historique et Littéraire des Thédtres etc. Paris 1763, 
p. 733. This notice as well as the one on Zamir escaped the attention of Tourneux, 
the editor of Grimm’s Correspondance. cf. the latter, IV, 399, note. 
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erous attitude of a M. de Sallo, Parliamentary councillor, toward 
an impoverished highwayman who had robbed him, he continues: 


Un certain M. l’Abbé Richard, dont je n’ai jamais entendu parler, a 
imaginé de faire de ce sujet une piéce intitulée L’Humanité ou le Tableau de 
PIndigence, Triste Drame par un Aveugle Tartare. D’abord je ne sais pour- 
quoi l’auteur se fait aveugle et tartare. I] n’a pas assezde génie ni pour l’une 
ni pour l’autre de ces qualités. Ce que je sais, c’est que l’émotion momen- 
tanée qu’on éprouve en lisant la piéce ne vient que de la force des situa- 
tions, que l’auteur a toutes gatées, et par la conduite de son drame, et par 
les discours de ses personnages, qui ne disent jamais ce que la vérité et la 
force du tableau exigent.® 


Grimm’s criticism is decidedly more discriminating than Les- 
sing’s. L’Humanité would, no doubt, have sunk into obscurity 
had it not been included, twelve years later, in the pirated edition 
of Diderot. On apparently no other basis than this publication 
Palissot, who missed no chance to depreciate the author of Le Fils 
Naturel, had Fréron address the latter: 


Déclamateur indigeste et barbare! 
Eh! quel lecteur, armé contre l’ennuie, 
Peut achever ton Aveugle Tartare?® 


In a note Palissot adds: 


Que ceux qui ont le plus admiré M. Diderot sur parole, lisent en efit, 
s’ils peuvent, sa rapsodie de L’Aveugle Tartare, servant d’introduction 4 
une autre rapsodie bien plus étrange, intitulée L’Humanité ou le Tableau de 
VIndigence, Triste Drame. On ne connait rien de plus mauvais en aucune 
langue. 


\Naigeon tacitly omitted the play from his edition of Diderot’s 
works, and L’Humanité again seemed doomed to oblivion until, 
more than a half-century later, a German biographer of Diderot, 
Karl Rosenkranz, attempted a critical vindication of Diderot’s 
authorship of the play,’ and the next year, in his biography of the 
Encyclopedist, wrote: 


5 Correspondance Littéraire, ed. Tourneux, IV, 398-99. 

6 Dunciade, canto V. As an essential argument that Palissot based his attack 
on the London edition, it should be observed that the passage in question does not 
occur in the earlier publications of his poem, 1764 (3 cantos only), 1771, 1773, 
or, indeed, in the edition of 1776. It was not inserted until 1781. It is moreover, 
apparent that Palissot did not care later to insist on his imputation, for in his 
Mémoires sur la Littérature the article Diderot, which discusses the dramatic pre- 
tensions of the Encyclopedist, makes no mention of L’Humanité. 

7 Gosche’s Jahrbuch fiir Litteraturgeschichte (1867), p. 99 ff. 
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Es ist mir schlechterdings unbegreiflich weshalb niemand von diesem 
Drama, das Lessing in der Dramaturgie mit Lob anfiihrt, spricht; Weshalb 
niemand der Herausgeber der Diderot’schen Werke es nicht nur nicht 
nennt, sondern auch keinen Grund angibt, aus welchem er es fort- 


There is no need to examine the demonstration of Rosenkranz, 
who lacked much of the material pertinent to the question, and 
whose argument, as a result, is far from convincing. His very 
point of departure, the Diderot edition of 1773, arouses immediate 
suspicion. The same slovenly compilation contains, without in- 
dication of the authors, treatises by Morelly, E. Beaumont, J. F. 
Coyer, and L’Abbé Montlinot.® 

Rosenkranz’s article was reviewed by G. P. (Gaston Paris) in 
the Revue Critique d’ Histoire et de Littérature.!° Less than a decade 
later Assézat, co-editor of the standard edition of Diderot, weighed 
the claims of Rosenkranz and, in reply, cited from the preface of 
L’Humanité a diatribe against the ‘‘philosophers,’”’ which, he re- 
marks with reason, could scarcely have come from the pen of 
Diderot." Assézat, in fact, considers the work an obvious travesty: 
“‘Aveugle Tartare! voila qui sent sa parodie d’une lieue.”” Tourneux, 
Assézat’s colleague, supports the claim of parody,” and, more 
recently, Gaiffe in his admirable treatise on the eighteenth-cen- 
tury drame again insists: ‘‘Aprés lecture de cette piéce bizarre, il 
est bien difficile 4 un Francais ayant quelque peu le sens du ridi- 
cule, de ne pas partager l’opinion d’Assézat, malgré l’avis d’Hettner 
et de Rosenkranz.’’* 

The opinion of such eminent authorities might appear to dis- 
pose of the question of any serious purpose in the play. There is 
considerable evidence, however, pointing in the other direction. 
In the first place, that certain passages strike the modern reader as 
ludicrous does not, in itself, make it certain that the author thus 


8 Diderot’s Leben und Werke, Leipzig 1866, I, 268. 

® Rosenkranz himself notes the works by the first three in the preface to his 
biography (I, vi). 

10 Aug. 11, 1866. 

1 (Euvres Completes de Diderot, VII, 5. As for the assumption that this attack 
is aimed “notably” at Diderot, cf. below. 

2 Correspondance Litt., IV, 398, note. 

13 Le Drame en France au XVIIIe Siécle, Paris 1910, p. 162, note 4. Hettner 
(Gesch. der franzis. Lit. im 18. Jahrh., 4th, ed., pp. 334-35) found the claims of 
Rosenkranz “probable.” The Sth edition, revised by Heinrich Morf, however, 
accepts Grimm’s notice as definitive: “Indessen beweist eine Stelle der Correspon- 
dance Littéraire endgiiltig, dass Diderot nicht der Verfasser ist.” (p. 331). 
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intended them. Gaiffe himself states that ‘entre 1757 et 1790, 
il n’y a pas cing drames dont le dernier acte ne procure au lecteur 
d’aujourd’hui un instant de douce gaité.”"* Geoffroy, discussing in 
1811 Le Pére de Famille, which was first produced the same year 
that L’Humanité appeared, wrote: “‘il fut joué dans un temps ot 
les caricatures pathétiques étaient 4 la mode; c’ést une conception 
bizarre... .’"5 The well-known scene in Le Fils Naturel in which 
Constance predicts the pre-eminent endowment of Dorval’s un- 
born progeny appeared ridiculous to contemporary as well as to 
subsequent commentators. If an outstanding genius like Diderot 
was capable of such lapses, surely a third-rate imitator should be 
allowed some latitude of unconscious grotesquery. In the second 
place, Léris found the play “filled with beautiful qualities and 
touching situations’ and its successful performance at Lyons, 
which he notes, would lead us to infer that the play was taken 
seriously by the audience. Again, if the play were a travesty of 
Diderot, Grimm, his bosom friend and one of the most intelligent 
critics of the time, should have be~n among the first to detect it." 
Finally, if contemporaries had regarded L’Humanité as a parody, 
Palissot in attributing it to Diderot would not only have defeated 
his purpose but would have brought ridicule upon himself. 

The key to the situation, it seems to me, is offered by a naive 
confession by the author, which has not been taken into considera- 
tion. In the Critique, after the Politician has exclaimed: “‘pas un de 
vous n’a été frappé du Discours Préliminaire. On y a affecté un 
continuel persiflage 4 dessein d’y noyer d’étranges choses contre 
Etat,” the dramatist himself replies in a foot-note: 


Sil s’était trouvé 1A un homme sensé, il aurait répondu: “L’auteur de 
ce Discours vient de voir réussir, parmi un certain public, des préfaces 
aussi absurdes que leur Approbateur; il vient de voir la singularité la 
moins nécessaire piquer la curiosité, et multipler les lecteurs étonnés; il a 
voulu augmenter le nombre des siens par une préface absurde et singuliére. 
Est-il blamable? Oui, sans doute, d’avoir sacrifié le gotit 4 la bizarrerie; 
mais il l’est beaucoup moins que les hommes célébres, qui, stirs de plaire 
par leur maniére d’exprimer la nature, ont cependant eu recours 4 de 
petits moyens, indignes de leurs talents, et dangereux pour quiconque 
essayera de les imiter dans ce travers.!” 


14 Te Drame etc., p. 463. 

% Cited by Assézat in his edition of Diderot, VII, 177. 

16 It may be added that Gaston Paris had no misgivings concerning the sincerity 
of the play. 
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Now, if the play had been intended as a parody, such a contrite 
avowal would be worse than meaningless. It would destroy the 
very aim of the author. Moreover, throughout the Critique, the 
ridicule is directed not at the play but at its supercilious detrac- 
tors—the overfed Bénéficier, the concoctor of comic operas, the 
coquette, the somnolent academician, etc. Surely this is not the 
procedure of an author who intends his drama to be a travesty. 
The proper conclusion seems to be therefore, that the play itself 
was seriously intended and that the bizarre preface (as the drama- 
tist confesses) and the equally bizarre Relations were simply the 
desperate device of a mediocre author to attract attention. The 
grotesque designation, Aveugle Tartare, was very probably adopted 
for the same purpose. 

To return to the question of authorship. The mysterious Abbé 
Richard mentioned in the Correspondance Littéraire was not known 
to Grimm and has not been identified by later investigators. 
Quérard in La France Littéraire attributes the drama to an equally 
mysterious Randon and lists it as follows: 


Humanité (L), ou le Tableau de l’indigence, drame en cinq actes et en 
prose, Par M.R.***, auteur de la tragédie de Zamir. La Haye, 1761, in-8. 


Commenting on this notice, Gaston Paris wrote in his review of 
Rosenkranz’s article: 


La description donnée par Quérard de l’édition de 1761 n’est pas exacte; 
cette édition ne porte ne l’indication de La Haye, ni la mention par M. 
R.***, auteur de Zamir. La note de Quérard a sans doute été prise, comme 
me le fait observer un bibliographe des plus compétents, M. Ravenel, sur 
une annonce contemporaine de iibrairie. L’autre piéce attribuée au méme 
personnage, Zamir, tragédie bourgeoise en vers dissyllabiques et en rimes 
croisées et redoubl ées, ne porte pas, non plus de nom, et si Quérard fait suivre 
ce titre des mots par M.R.***, il les aura pris 4 la méme source: c’est du 
reste une autorité suffissante. Maintenant sur quoi Quérard s’est-il 
appuyé pour developper ce R.*** en Randon? Je l’ignore. M. Paul 
Lacroix (Catal. Soleinne t. II, ann. 1761) nomme, il est vrai, Randon de 
Boisset, célébre financier et collectionneur; mais on sait que les assertions 
de ce critique ne doivent étre acceptées qu’aprés contréle. Or ici le con- 
tréle ne lui est pas favorable. En effet le catalogue des livres de Randon de 
Boisset, publié, ainsi que celui de ses objets d’art, en 1777, ne contient pas 
les deux piéces en questions, et offre méme peu d’ouvrages dramatiques; 
plusieurs passages de I’Humanité, et spécialement l’entretien qui sert 
d’épilogue, ne permettent guére de |’attribuer 4 un homme de finance; 
R. de B. était un personnage trop en vue pour que quelque témoignage 
contemporain n’ait pas mentionné ses bizarres productions théAtrales; 
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enfin Diderot, qui était son ami, nous a laissé de lui un portrait charmant 
ou il n’aurait pas manqué, s’il y avait eu lieu, de parler de ses drames, 
tandis qu’il n’y fait pas la moindre allusion. Il ne faut sans doute attribuer 
qu’a imagination du bibliophile Jacob le complément ajouté au Randon 
simplement donné par Quérard. 


These arguments against the authorship of Randon de Boisset are 
obviously sound. The assumption of Paris, based on the assurance 
of Ravenel, that Quérard’s supplementary source was trustworthy 
does not, however, seem warranted. Not only is the phrase en 
cing actes missing on the title-page, but the author in his preface 
makes it a particular point to reject the conventional dramatic 
divisions and maintains this attitude throughout the play. Fur- 
thermore, it is altogether unlikely that L’Humanité and Zamir 
should have been written by the same man. The author of the 
former, besides ignoring the accepted scheme of acts, writes in 
disjointed, exclamatory prose; the author of Zamir insists in his 
preface that three acts—no more, no less—should be the standard 
for bourgeois tragedy and holds that such tragedy as well as the 
traditional should be written in verse.'® The only reason apparently 
for attributing L’Humanité and Zamir to one author is the fact 
that, in the year when the former appeared, both plays were anony- 
mously published in the same volume. 

Quérard’s information concerning the author seems as uncertain 
as that furnished by Lacroix.'® Grimm’s ascription to Abbé 
Richard, it has been noted, leads nowhere. Consequently, the in- 
formation offered by a German source, not hitherto considered, 
is particularly welcome and worthy of note. In the Deutsche 
Monatsschrift, 1798, C. H. Schmid gives a list of French bourgeois 
tragedies and enters the play as follows: 

Die Menschlichkeit, oder, Das Gemahide der Dirftigkeit (L’Humanité ou 


le Tableau de L’Indigence) Triste Drame—(angeblich) von einem blinden 
Tartar (von Joh. Franz de la Bastide) 1761, 


As in the case of Lacroix, the data furnished by Schmid is fre- 
quently subject to correction. In this instance, however, his in- 
formation seems well-founded.” 


18 “Vers dissyllabiques,” which the author of Zamir professes to use, he 
strangely considers to be “vers de dix syllables’ as employed by Voltaire in 
L’Enfant Prodigue. 

Lacroix does note properly that L’Humaniéé is written “‘sans dist. d’act 
ni de sc. pr.” 

20 TIT, 294. 
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Jean Frangois de Bastide, as we learn from the scant biographi- 
cal material available, was born at Marseilles in 1724, came to 
Paris as a young man, and there sought to establish himself as 
an author.” He soon developed into a polygraph, imitated Duclos, 
Marmontel, and the younger Crébillon, who at that time were en- 
joying an enviable vogue, and apparently left few stones unturned 
to achieve a popular success. Dissatisfied after ten years with 
such efforts, he turned his attention to more serious and substan- 
tial literary pursuits. This change of attitude, which hardly ap- 
pears as momentous as de Bastide would have it, occurred about 
1758. That year he published a letter to Rousseau, protesting in 
the name of “humanity” against the “‘philosopher’s”’ misanthropy 
(particularly misogyny),™ founded a periodical, Le Nouveau 
Spectateur, which ran only to 1760 and was succeeded by Le 
Monde Comme II Est, which expired the following year. In 1762 
he published a sentimental comedy, L’ Epreuve de la Probité; 1764 
his Jeune Homme was given a trial at the Comédie Francaise. Un- 
happily, the success, so anxiously sought, was not forthcoming. 
Confronted by an unruly audience, Le Jeune Homme was hissed and 
booed from the stage before the players were able to complete the 
first act. Later de Bastide was obliged to go into exile and 1776 
published in Holland his Mémoires A poiogétiques, ouvrage fait en 
cing jours par la nécessité des circonstances, edited without indica- 
tion of date or place. In these confessions de Bastide reveals 


% The discrepancy in time between the appearance of the play and the issue 
of the Monatsschrift is not as serious as it may seem. Schmid’s Chronologie, one 
of the most valuable sources for the study of eighteenth century German drama. 
dates back to 1775; his Parterre appeared in 1771; and his occupation with the 
theatre began the latter part of the same decade in which L’Humanité was pub- 
lished. Nor is it very strange that a German bibliographer is giving information 
that has not been located among contemporary French commentators. In the 
middle of the sixties de Bastide went to Holland as an exile; he died, 1798, in 
Italy. Various of his books were published in London, La Haye, Amsterdam or 
without indication of the city. Certain anonymous works that are assigned to 
him are also attributed to L’Abbé Coupé, Graillard de Graville, and Chevrier. 
L’Humanité, as Tourneux points out, is not even mentioned either in Mouhy’s 
or in La Porte and Chamfort’s dramatic bibliographies. Léris in his note on de 
Bastide informs us: “On a annoncé par erreur dans différents livres, plusieurs de 
ses ouvrages sous le nom de M. de la Bastide [this accounts for the form used by 
Schmid], et on l’a qualifié méme quelquefois d’Abbé.” 

2 cf. his own Mémoires A pologétiques, Barbier’s article in the Examen Critique, 
Paris 1820, and the biographical sketch in the Cabinet des Fées, vol. XXXVII, 
Paris and Amsterdam, 1786. 

% Lettre d M. Rousseau, p. 5. 
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himself from the very beginning as a struggling and much abused 
individual unable to attain proper recognition. The Mémoires 
A pologétiques are primarily the plaint of an author who, in the 
midst of an uncongenial and prejudiced environment, felt himself 
doomed to the réle of an outsider. This, developed to grotesque 
proportions, is essentially the attitude assumed by the “blind 


Tartar” in his preface. 


In both cases there is the same doleful 


protest against indifference, corruption, and intrigue. 


L’Humanité. 

La scéne ne peut étre que dans 
une grande ville, comme Paris, ot 
V’étonnante fortune des uns sup- 
pose et nécessite l’extréme misére 
des autres; ot les progrés du luxe 
et de la fantaisie font méconnaitre 
les besoins véritables; od l’intrigue 
est la distributrice des rangs, des 
bienfaits et des couronnes, la 
dureté de l’Ame, un air de qualité, 
ou de philosophie, et tout ce qui 
tient au peuple, et 4 l’indigence 
dans [sic]* l’oppression, ou I’avi- 
lissement. (opposite p. 1) 


4, 


In both works the author with 
that his chief concern has been to 


L’Humanité. 

Si cependant les 4mes sensibles 
et honnétes n’éprouvent aucune 
émotion 4 la vue de mes peintures, 
si homme qui ne donne rien 4 la 
prévention, ni aux clameurs pub- 
liques, condamnait mon dessein et 
mes sentiments, j’avouerais m’étre 
trompé; mais j’en serais incon- 


solable (pp. 86-7). 


™* Apparently we should read “est.” 


Mémoires. 


Jai vu la corruption de mon 
siécle et de mon pays; j’ai connu 
tous les vices, et toutes les imper- 
tinences qui l’ont formée; j’ai lu et 
écouté toutes les maximes, hardies 
et coupables, qui devaient, a la 
longue, la réduire en systéme, et 
j'ai pensé toujours comme j’avais 
fait dans la simplicité de mes pre- 
miers ans; j’ai suivi toujours la 
route sacrée de la nature; j’ai senti 
qu’il valait mieux d’étre content de 
soi, que de courir aprés des suffrages 
qu’on n’accorde qu’a des crimes 
adroits, ou a des paradoxes bril- 
lants (p. 8). 

L’intrigue armé contre moi m’a 
frusté de ce que je pouvais attendre, 
et m’a ravi ce que je possédais (p. 79). 


an air of righteousness protests 
appeal to honnétes minds. 


Mémoires. 

et je proteste ici avec toute la 
vérité dont un homme peut étre 
capable, que j’ai gotité plus de 
plaisir 4 écrire, d’aprés mon coeur, 
pour quelques honnétes_ gens, 
touchés du caractére de mes ouv- 
rages, que n’en ont jamais pu 
goiter dans leur succés coupable, 
tous ces hommes extraordinaires et 
faux, auxquels j’ai le droit et l’au- 
dace de me préférer ici (p. 14). 
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There remains an analogy that is still more significant. Both de 
Bastide and the author of L’Humanité have a special grievance 
against a prevailing “‘philosophy.” Assézat in his theory of parody 
felt that the “blind Tartar’ was aiming ‘‘notably”’ at Diderot. The 
chief textual evidence cited by Assézat himself applies, however, 
more pertinently to Voltaire and Rousseau, and, in particular to 
Candide (1759) and La Nouvelle Héloise (1759). An extract from 
the Mémoires offers both in purport and tone a parallel to the pas- 


sage in question. 


L’Humanité. 

Mais que pouvais-je  entre- 
prendre, qui m’ouvrit les portes 
azurées de la gloire? La flamme 
bienfaisante ne brillait point sur 
mon front chauve; ainsi je ne savais 
ni démontrer philosophiquement 
Vinutilité d’un Etre supréme, ni 
disposer en sage des ressorts de la 
nature, ni changer en rebelle la 
machine mystérieuse du gouverne- 
ment. Disputer aux grands leurs 
titres et leurs cordons pour en 
chamarrer de prétendus Diogénes; 
projeter une descente sur les coffres 
des riches enfin d’en élever des 
pyramides aux talents; affranchir 
les belles des entraves de la 
pudeur, pour avoir le droit de les 
respecter moins; c’edt été a la fois 
me conformer 4 l’usage, déployer 
en ma faveur les cent langues de la 
renommée et trahir mon amour 
pour la paix (p. ix). 


Mémoires. 

Si j’avais allumé le flambeau qui 
a guidé mon génie, 4 cette masse 
de lumiéres qu’une horrible phi- 
osophie a répandue depuis dix 
lustres dans ma nation, pour y 
embrasser les esprits d’un feu 
vraiment incendiaire, j’aurais été 
célébre et méprisable; j’aurais égaré 
milles esprits faibles et crédules, 
tous autorisés 4 me citer un jour au 
tribunal du Dieu qui juge ces 
forfaits de notre vanité: j’aurais 
fait douter de ce Dieu mille gens 
dont le bonheur est de le croire; 
et maintenant rendu peut-étre a 
moi-méme, je compterais les maux 
que j’aurais faits, et les supplices 
dont je serais digne (p. 12). 


A further comparison of phrases employed in the above passage 
from L’Humanité with expressions to be found in de Bastide’s 
slight correspondence with Voltaire and Rousseau presents addi- 


tional analogies. 


affranchir les belles des entraves 
de la pudeur, pour avoir le droit 
de les respecter moins; 


de Bastide’s Lettre & M. Rousseau, 
1758, (p. 26). 

En nous présentant les traits de 

la pudeur, vous nous autorisez a 

penser que vous croyex ces traits 
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réels et bien palpables, et quand 
vous nous peignez ensuite les 
femmes avec des couleurs si odieu- 
ses, vous nous faites penser que 
vous vous étes repenti de leur 
avoir rendu justice, que votre plan 
était de les avilir 4 votre gré, 


de Bastide to Voltaire, 1761% 

déployer en ma faveur les cent Je vois qu’un homme célébre 
langues de la renommée. n’est qu’un esclave illustre; que son 
nom et sa gloire le poursuivent, 

pour ainsi dire, sur l’aile de la 

curiosité, dans le fond de ses re- 

traites, pour lui enlever ses secrets 

et ses écrits, et les publier 4 l’instant 

avec les cent voix de la renommée. 


Rousseau to de Bastide, 
Dec. 5, 1759. 
et trahir mon amour pour la paix. Je vous envoie, monsieur, le 
premier de ces extraits, comme un 
sujet inaugural pour vous qui 
aimez la paix, et dont les écrits la 
respirent.”® 


As for de Bastide’s attitude toward Diderot, an interesting clue 
is given in the Lettre d M. Rousseau. Protesting against the claim 
that women are incapable of deep and genuine feeling, de Bastide 
recommends to Rousseau a re-reading of Le Fils Naturel and refers 
specifically to the following incident which is found in one of the 
Entretiens accompanying the play.?’ 


% Cf. Le Monde Comme II Est, IV, 114. 

% After treating Rousseau as a neurasthenic misanthropist (cf. Lettre d M. 
Rousseau), de Bastide anxiously solicited from him contributions for Le Monde 
Comme II Est. For a summary of Rousseau’s attitude see his Confessions (Part II, 
book 2), in which he speaks of “un certain M. de Bastide, auteur d’un journal 
appelé Le Monde, dans lequel il voulait, bon gré mal gré, fourrer tous mes manu- 
scrits.—Enfin excédé de ses importunités, je pris le parti de lui céder pour douze 
louis mon extrait de La Paix Perpetuelle.” Likewise, cf. Voltaire’s condescending 
letter (1760) published in his Oeuvres, ed. Moland (XLI, 52-54), his letter of Jan. 
12, 1761 incorporated in Le Monde (IV, 110-13), and, above all, de Bastide’s pro- 
test to the latter (p. 113 ff.). Asa result, de Bastide’s grievance against Voltaire 
and Rousseau may be doubly accounted for: envy of their popularity and promi- 
nence, resentment of the superior manner in which they regarded his journalistic 
ambitions. 
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Une paysanne du village que vous voyez entre ces deux montagnes, et 
dont les maisons élévent leur faite au-dessus des arbres, envoya son mari 
chez ses parents, qui demeurent dans un hameau voisin. .Ce malheureux y 
fut tué par un de ses beaux-fréres. Le lendemain, j’allai dans la maison 
ou l’accident était arrivé. J’y vis un tableau, et j’y entendis un discours que 
je n’ai point oubliés. Le mort était étendu sur son lit. Ses jambes nues 
pendaient hors du lit. Sa femme échevelée était 4 terre. Elle tenait les 
pieds de son mari; et elle disait en fondant en larmes, et avec une action qui 
en arrachait 4 tout le monde: “Hélas! quand je t’envoyai ici, je ne pensais 
pas que ces pieds te menaient 4 la mort.” 


It is just such primitive, humble sentiment that is glorified in L’ 
Humanité ou le Tableau de l’Indigence. 
FRED O. NOLTE 
Harvard University 


27 Cf. ed. Assézat, VIT, 104. 
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LV 


ANN SMOLLETT, WIFE OF TOBIAS SMOLLETT 


LMOST a century and a half ago, on March 3, 1784, a bril- 

liant audience overflowed the Theatre Royal at Edinburgh on 
the occasion of a performance ‘For the Benefit of a Lady in Dis- 
tress.”’ The proceeds, some three hundred pounds, were later sent 
to Ann Smollett, then a widow in Leghorn. Since that remote 
period there has been very little news of the wife of Tobias Smollett. 
Rather recently, however, certain material has come to hand which 
contributes to our knowledge of Ann Smollett, and also throws 
additional light upon the closing years of the author of Roderick 
Random. 

As a background for these fresh contributions to Ann Smollett’s 
biography, let us examine the statements concerning her made by 
the biographers of Smollett. The early memoirs of the novelist 
tell us very little about his wife which is trustworthy or important. 
Moore,! for example, who must have met Mrs. Smollett when the 
Smolletts visited Scotland in 1766, does not once make specific 
reference to her. Anderson, whose memoir of Smollett slowly 
evolved from 1795 to 1820, wrote in 1803: 


he quitted the service in the West-Indies, and resided for some time in the 
Island of Jamaica, where he first became acquainted with Anne Lascelles, 
a beautiful and accomplished woman, whom he afterwards married.” 


This passage and others referring to Smollett’s Creole heiress, 
Anderson altered in 1806° chiefly by adding phrases from Smollett’s 
letter to Richard Smith of New Jersey, a letter which he first 
printed in 1806 along with other important correspondence. Thus 
to the qualification “beautiful and accomplished” were added 
Smollett’s own words “well known and universally respected.’’® 


1 Works of Tobias Smollett with Memoirs of his Life and A View of the Commence- 
ment and Progress of Romance by John Moore, London, 1797, 8 vols. Memoir 
in Vol. I. 

2 The Life of Tobias Smollett, M.D. with Critical Observations On His Works by 
Robert Anderson, The Fourth Edition, Edinburgh, 1803, p. 27. 

3 Memoir, 1806, p. 21. See also Works, Ed. Anderson, Edinburgh, 1820, I, 20. 

* The Letters of Tobias Smollett, M.D., Ed. E. S. Noyes, Harvard Press, 1926, 
p. 80. 

5 Ibid. 
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In the memoir of 1803,° Anderson added some new biographical 
data though stated in very general terms: 


At this period, his tender attachment for Miss Lascelles, which began 
in the Island of Jamaica, and had been endeared by a long reciprocal affec- 
tion, was at length rewarded by the possession of her hand and the expecta- 
tion’ of a fortune of £3000 in West Indian property. 

The marriage-ceremony* was performed in London, and to a person 
in Smollett’s circumstances the fortune of his wife made it a desirable con- 
nection; but it proved less happy, in many respects, than might be expected 
from his union with a woman of an affectionate disposition, and an elegant 
mind. 

He now hired a genteel house,’ and lived in a style of elegance and hos- 
pitality, agreeable to his own generous disposition, and suitable to the 
taste and education of his wife, in expectation of receiving the fortune that 
belonged to her, of which, however, he obtained little or nothing, after a 
vexatious and expensive litigation, which impaired her constitution, natur- 
ally delicate, and involved him in considerable pecuniary difficulties.!° 

Anderson’s other meagre references to Ann Smollett add nothing 
of importance. The Creole “heiress”? with whom young Smollett 
fell in love, probably in 1741, appears to have possessed certain 
prospects of wealth, as well as education, accomplishments and 
beauty. To this colorless and unsatisfactory portrait have been 
added a few additional and doubtful touches. Robert Chambers, 
who compiled an important biography of Smollett' includes the 
following statements concerning Ann Smollett in one of his many 
accounts of Edinburgh: 


His wife, as we know from authority, was a Creole, with a dark com- 


6 Memoir, 1803, p. 34-5. 

7 The Memoir of 1806, p. 27, alters the end of this sentence to read, “the enjoy- 
ment of a confortable, though moderate, estate in that island.” Again one finds 
that Smollett’s own phrase has been introduced (See Letters, Ed. Noyes, p. 80). 
See also Works, Edinburgh, 1820, I, 25. 

§ The time and place of Smollett’s wedding are still unknown, and no record 
of it has been found either in Jamaica or in London. 


® Monmouth House at Chelsea. 
10 This paragraph was revised in the Memoir of 1806, p. 27, and in Works, 
Ed. Anderson 1820, I, 25 to read as follows:.... “suitable to the taste and educa- 


tion of his wife, in dependence on the produce of her estate, which, being liable to 
the casualties incident to West-Indian property, the remittances were precarious 
and uncertain, and under every kind of management, a perpetual source of vexation 
and disappointment.” Anderson’s changes are of course due to his recent knowl- 
edge of Smollett’s correspondence with Dr. Macaulay. 

U Smollett: His Life and a Selection from his Writings, London and Edinburgh 
1867. 
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plexion, though upon the whole rather pretty—a fine lady, but a silly 
woman. It is not true, (what has sometimes been said,) that she was the 
Tabitha Bramble of the novel [i.e. Humphry Clinker]. 


Since this comment by the youthful Chambers, Smollett’s 
biographers down to the present day have added practically 
nothing” to our knowledge of Ann Smollett save for a few guesses 
concerning her poverty-stricken days in Italy after the death of 
her husband in 1771. Hannay’s candid statement" is typical: 


He found a wife in Jamaica. The biographer, however good his will 
may be, cannot say much of Mrs. Smollett. That her maiden name was 
Anne Lascelles, (Smollett himself calls her ‘Miss Nancy Lassells’) that she 
possessed some property in Kingston....and that she survived her 
husband for several years, is all that is known about her. The information 
as to her character is even more scanty. It is said that she was the original 
of Narcissa in Roderick Random, but as nobody has ever yet succeeded in 
associating any kind of human reality with the name of that spotless 
heroine, this statement does not lead us much further. 


More recent biographies merely echo the old traditional material. 
But it is time to turn to more fruitful sources. 

Smollett in his Travels introduces a series of illuminating 
references to his wife. In Letter 1 we read: 


My wife earnestly begged that I would convey her from a country where 
every object served to nourish her grief;'® and I was in hopes that a suc- 
cession of new scenes would engage her attention, and gradually call off 
her mind from a series of painful reflections. 


In Letter 6 Smollett wrote: 


I could not leave Paris without carrying my wife and the girls!’ to see the 
most remarkable places in and about this capital 


® Traditions of Edinburgh, 2 vols. Edinburgh, 1825, I, 272-3. 

3 There is a possible exception to this statement in the biography by Oliphant 
Smeaton, Tobias Smollett, Famous Scots Series, Edinburgh and London, 1897. 
But Smeaton’s statements on the whole are without the slightest documentation. 

4 Life of Tobias George Smollett by David Hannay, London, 1887, p. 41. 

4 For example, Thomas Seccombe’s article in the Dictionary of National Biog- 
raphy and Lewis Melville’s Life and Letters of Tobias Smollett, London, 1926. 

%6 Their daughter Elizabeth had died April 3, 1763. Her loss was a crushing 
blow to Smollett. See The Letters of Tobias Smollett, M.D. Ed. E.S. Noyes, Harvard 
Press, 1926, pp. 82, 84-5. 

17 It is not clear who these girls were. Seccombe (in his edition of the Travels 
in The World’s Classics, Oxford Press, 1921, p. xviii) suggested that Mrs. Smollett 
acted as their chaperon. 
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More vivid glimpses are found in Smollett’s vigorous account'® of 
the hardships experienced by the travellers in reaching Florence: 


Behold us then in this expedition; myself wrapped up in a very heavy 


great coat, and my cane in my hand.... my wife, a delicate creature, 
who had scarce ever walked a mile in her life, and the ragamuffin before 
us, with our boxes under hisarm..... I was plunging in the mud, up to 


the mid-leg, at every step; and at the same time obliged to support my 
wife, who wept in silence, half dead with terror and fatigue. 


But although she appears to have been frail, Mrs. Smollett ap- 
parently entered into the social functions of the trip, for in Letter 
26 the novelist writes as follows: 


I was fortunate to be recommended to a lady in Genoa, who treated us 
with great politeness and hospitality. .... The lady is one of the most 
intelligent and best-bred persons I have known in any country. We as- 
sisted at her conversazione, which was numerous. She pressed us to pass 
the winter at Genoa. .... 


These references clearly indicate that the novelist was warmly 
devoted to his Ann. Whether or not she figures at all in the Nar- 
cissa of Roderick Random is open to question, but there is no good 
reason for doubting that she inspired A Declaration in Love: Ode 
to Blue-Ey’d Ann, which first appeared, as Mr. Buck’® has pointed 
out, in the British Magazine April, 1760; and it is possible that 
she also inspired the Pastoral Ballad. The most intimate glimpse 
of Smollett’s family life, however, is to be found in an undated 
fragment” of a lost letter by Smollett: 


Many a time do I stop my task and betake me to a game of romps with 
Betty, while my wife looks on smiling and longing in her heart to join in 
the sport; then back to the cursed round of duty. 


Smollett’s will,?! written August 24, 1769, affords a final bit of 
evidence of his attitude toward his wife: 


....I give and bequeath to my dear wife Anne Smollett (formerly Las- 
sells) all my estate personal and real. ...and all my possessions and 
effects whatsoever moveable and immoveable and all this estate and these 


18 Travels, Letter 34. 

19 See Smollett as Poet by Howard S. Buck, Yale Press, 1927, pp. 53 and 58. 

20 Letters Ed. Noyes, p. 110. 

21 The location of the original MS of Smollett’s will is unknown. I quote 
from a certified copy of the exemplification of the will obtained from the Island 
Record Office, Jamaica, B.W.I. (Liber of Wills 40 folio 68. Ent.4 26th August 1772). 
A complete copy of the will, which has never been published, is in my possession. 
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effects etc I give bequeath make over and convey in the most full and ample 
manner to the said Anne Smollett my sole administratrix her heirs execu- 
tors and assigns this being in fact no more than vesting what she fully and 
generously give [sic] to me without hesitation or reserve ..... 


Thus through the clutter of legal terminology there breathes the 
generous and manly spirit of Tobias Smollett. 

But these references, helpful as they may be, give us in the final 
analysis only the testimony of another person in regard to her per- 
sonality. Fortunately more direct knowledge of Ann Smollett is 
supplied by her letters and her will. There are, as far as we 
know, only two letters which have survived, and they are here 
for the first time brought together. The first one, written from 
Leghorn, May 28, 1773, to Archibald Hamilton, was printed in 
1825 by Robert Chambers,” who at that time possessed the manu- 
script, and who years later in his biography* of Smollett referred 
to it and quoted a phrase or two from it. It is singular that so 
interesting and important a document has almost completely 
escaped the attention of the biographers of Smollett. The letter 
is here printed from the original manuscript. 


Dear Sir 

I Intended Answering your Obliging Favour Dated April 9th but as you 
gave me hopes of hearing from Mr Auld” in a few days, and for that reason 
postponed it, for a while. in the meantime I was taken ill with a fever which 
Detained me in bed several Days, and made me so very weak that I was 
not able to sit up long enough to Write; now I am thank God better, and not 
yet so happy as to receive either Letter or Bill. I thought it incumbent on 
me to Assure you of my gratitude for your Friendly Care and Attention 
in Accomodating with Mr. Telfer,* so much to my advantage. I have no 


2 Traditions of Edinburgh by Robert Chambers. 2 vols. Edinburgh, 1825, I, 
272ff. 

23 Opus cit. p. 174. 

%* This privilege I owe to the courtesy of Mr. Stanley Cursiter, Keeper of Manu- 
scripts in the Scottish National Portrait Gallery, Edinburgh. The letter is in the 
Collection of Watson Manuscripts. 

2% Mr. Auld was probably Allan Auld, whom Smollett appointed as one of the 
executors of his will. He may have been related to Robert Auld and William Auld 
with whom the printer William Smellie was in partnership in 1765. See Memoirs 
of the Life, Writings, and Correspondence of William Smellie by Robert Kerr, 
Edinburgh, 1811, I, 302. 

26 Mr. Telfer was Alexander Telfer, Smollett’s nephew. Chambers (Opus Cit. 
I, 273) contributed the following note: “Mr. Telfer (afterwards Smollett) gave a 
handsome sum for the Doctor's Library, as a sort of present to the widow; but 
never received the books, which were allowed to remain in London, where they 
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reason to complain as the terms are very easy, but as Mr. Telfer must have 
a very good Library of his own [,] if you think it will not be taken amiss, I 
Should esteem it a very Singular mark of his regard to his Deceased Uncle, 
to let me have Some of the Amusing Books and a few plays of those which 
he may himself be already provided with. I have all Mr Smollett’s ro- 
mances exept perigreen Pickle which I shall be obliged to him for [.] I have 
tom Jones & Joseph Andrew with a Small Collection of Don Quixote.”’ 
these are the whole of Amusing Books we brought from England. for the 
others that are folios, I Intend to send them with the First Universal 
History,”* the first good oportunity, and shall follow on your Direction 
with the help of Mr Renner, in regard to the Insurance. I would not have 
taken the Liberty to ask any of the Books were I in a part of the world that 
Could Supply me, but that is impossible, and I find it very Dull for want of 
something to amuse me [.] as for buying I can’t throw So much money 
away, as there are so many Calls else where [.] therefore I must Intirely 
Depend on your Kind Intercession to Mr Telfer in my behalf, not as a 
Demand but as a favour. You may perhaps be Surprised to find so few 
Sent you, but if you Recollect, that Mr. Smollett Sent you all he brought 
from Bath; Keeping only a very Small quantity: he even would not permit 
me to bring any plays with me [.] what was his reason I know not [.] I 
remember he changed some of the Annual Register that were not Compleat 


with a Gentleman who was going to Rome for a set of Italian Plays, which ° 


I have not sent as they are in a different Language. Likewise I retain Ari- 
osto as it is part in Italian and of no Consequence[.] there is one Circum- 
stance I must beg you will explain which is, that I ought to keep apart the 
last Division®® of the Copy not yet finished, and Direct it for you. now Sir 


were lost. The family does not now possess a single volume that had ever been the 
property of their illustrious relative.” Chambers, however, stated later that a 
“few” of the volumes reached Mr. Telfer. (Biographical Dictionary of Eminent 
Scotsmen, Glasgow, 1835, IV, 278) Smollett’s own copy of the Travels, at least, 
was possessed by the Telfer family. It is now in the British Museum. With this 
exception Smollett’s books have apparently disappeared. 

27 Probably one of the editions in four volumes of Smollett’s translation. At 
least four editions had appeared by 1770. 

28 During his final months in Italy Smollett was working on some sort of re- 
vision of the Universal History, probably of the Modern Part, which he had helped 
prepare for the press from 1759-1766. See Letters Ed. Noyes, Letters 42; 47-50. 
According to the anonymous Memoirs prefixed to his Plays and Poems, London, 
1777, p. xiii, “he lived nearly to compleat this work, and it is said it will soon be 
published.” Shortly after Smollett’s death there were rumors of the coming publica- 
tion of this revision, as is evidenced in a letter of R. Gough to Rev. Michael Tyson, 
Dee. 06, 1773.65.50 “An Abridgement of the Universal History whether antient 
or modern, or only the former, left by Smollett, is to make its appearance this 
winter.” (Literary Anecdotes, Ed. Nichols, VIII, 574). It is probable that this 
“abridgement” was never published. 

*® Another reference to the Universal History. 
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that I am at loss to find out & unless you will be so good as to take the 
Trouble to explain it properly how I may know the first from the Last divi- 
sion, I must remain Ignorant. however as there will be no ships set sail for 
Engl¢ in some weeks; there is always time enough to Receive an[y] in- 
formation[.] I am much obliged to you for the trouble you take about it, 
which I am fully Sensible is only for my Advantage. Mr. Smollett work’d 
on the Universal History 3 months at Lucca* besides what he did here, but 
as he never would Suffer any one to come near his Books, I never had any 
opportunity to find out what parts he wrote on; be so Kind as to let me 
have a line without Delay, for without your help perhaps, I may be a 
Looser and I can really little afford it in the Situation I am in. You were 
so obliging as to give me hopes that Something may be done in my favour 
with the other Creditors [.] what ever Advantage I may reap from it, I 
must always remain Indebted to yours and Mr. Aulds kind Endeavors for 
my service. the Greatest Consolation I have [is] that they are all Gentle- 
men & Friends that I have any Concern with, who are above taking any 
Advantages to Distress an unhappy woman who Merits rather pity than 
Blame. amidst the many causes of uneasiness, I have the particular one, 
to reflect that my dear Smollett has never yet had monument rais’d up 
to his memory, which in this Country is look’d at with astonishment, the 
more so as his Reputation was so well Known; I really think it would be a 
triffiling expence to His Cousin or Nephew to do it for him. God knows I 
am very little able to Spend, but if you think none of them will give that 
last mark of regard to so worthy a Relation, I shall at all events do the best 
in my power, and even then, I have not among so many Friends any one 
who has wrote an epitaph to his memory; let me beg Sir as a true Friend to 
the Deceased, try what you can do with all speed, for it is the Dayly 
Chatt, why it has been so long Deferred. the Commissary* wrote me he 
would put up a pile near Leven, but still that does not answer, for where 
his body lies, there certainly ought to be the Chief Monument. the ex- 
pénce will be about 40 Guineas, a very poor Sum to those who have large 
Estates[.] from what Mrs. Renner wrote me I find Johnston*® is in a bad 
way[.] It is very hard on me however. I think my right as a Creditor is as 
good as the others, if there is no other hope left. it Galls me to the Soul 
when I think how much that poor Dear Man Suffered while he wrote that 


30 It is impossible to establish with any degree of certainty the dates of Smollett’s 
residence at Lucca Baths. It is clear, however, that he was at Lucca during the 
summer of 1771. (Letters Ed. Noyes pp. 109-10; 230 ff). 

31 Commissary Smollett, who began erecting the monument at Renton, near 
the Leven, in 1773. 

® The intricate and vexing problem of the exact place of Smollett’s death and 
burial, together with the matter of memorial monuments in Italy can not be 
entered upon in a footnote. I hope to deal with it in a later paper. 

# William Johnston and Benjamin Collins published The Expedition of 
Humphry Clinker. 
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novel, and that all his pains & part of his Life was to be expended to 
Serve Such an unworthy & dishonest wretch, who has neither Honour nor 
probity in him [.] may he only feel the Same anxiety and uncertainty as he 
has given me. what relates to the West Indies**{—] I think at all events it 
is better to run the Risques of the profits annually, for unless some un- 
happy Accident should fall on it, I may hope to have as much as will keep 
me in a decent manner, for my Expences are not great. if I was once so 
happy [as] to be able to stop the Interest of those Bonds, that would give 
me new life, for I dread the Lessning of the value of the Estate because let 
it be what it will I must endeavor to live on it provided it is sent [—] I 
wish Sir that what money I have from England could be paid into the hands 
of Mr Renners correspondent in London, who would give me the money 
here [.] be so good as to let me have an hundred pounds without Delay for 
I am in want just now. I beg you will present my best respects to Mrs 
Hamilton Miss Sally & your Son & Family and S* with due regard, your 


most Obliged & very Humble Serv* 
Ann Smollett 
Leghorne May the 
28, 1773. 


This is a letter whose implications need no summary. With the 
desire which the writer expresses to keep “all Mr. Smollett’s 
romances,” it constitutes a poignant and convincing tribute, a 
widow’s ‘Chief Monument,” in fact, to the memory of Tobias 
Smollett. And it is an indispensable aid in understanding the 
personality of Ann Smollett. 

Nine years after the above letter was written there appeared in 
the London Chronicle for September 12-14, 1782 and in subsequent 
issues throughout the month an appeal® to the public to contribute 


*% The novel alluded to was undoubtedly The Expedition of Humphry Clinker. 

% It appears that Archibald Hamilton, one of Smollett’s associates on the 
Critical Review, acted as an agent for the Smolletts in the matter of their income 
from their West Indian property, possibly assuming such duties after the Smolletts’ 
final departure from England. Robert Graham of Gartmore, wrote to Smollett 
from London, August 13, 1771: “A short time before I left Jamaica I received 
your letter from Leghorn replete with various complaints. If Mr. Hamilton has 
used you badly, I heartily condole with you” ..... This Letter is printed in part 
by Mr. R. B. Cunninghame Graham in his Doughty Deeds, London, 1925, p. 85. 
A complete copy of the above letter, and copies of other letters of Robert Graham 
of Gartmore to Mrs. Smollett and to her friends, I owe to the courtesy of Mr. 
R. B. Cunninghame Graham. By virtue of these letters and other material now 
accessible it will soon be possible to determine the approximate income which the 
Smolletts enjoyed from the West Indies. 

% See The Life and Letters of Tobias Smollett by Lewis Melville, London, 1926, 
p. 269. 
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toward the relief of Ann Smollett on account of “the late dreadful 
fire, which has entirely consumed her tenements and property at 
that place, and reduced her into the most deplorable state. .... ‘ 
It is not known who assumed the responsibility of writing the ap- 
peal and of remitting the sum raised to the widow at Leghorn. 
It may well have been Archibald Hamilton. Apparently the re- 
sponse in London and among Smollett’s relatives was disappoint- 
ing, for Robert Graham of Gartmore wrote from Scotland to Ann 
Smollett as follows:%” 


Gartmore, 
April 22, 1783 


Madam, 

I should have made a bad return to the gratitude you have often ex- 
pressed for the trifling services & attentions I have had it in my power to 
pay to you had I been so unfeeling or neglectful as not to have answered a 
letter from you. The one** you mention to have honor’d me with in July 
last never reached me else I should long before this time have done myself 
the favor of writing to you. 

I understood from Mr. Hamilton what was propos’d in London and 
candidly confess I disapproved of it, because I thought a delicacy to your 
connexions*® required that the first application should be made to them & 
nothing but a severe fit of the Gout prevented me from immediately taking 
that step; when I recover’d the advertisement in the English papers put a 
stop to my intentions, nor did I know till I received your letter that Mrs 
Telfer had been applied to. To say, Madam, that I feel for you and lament 
your misfortunes would but ill express my sensations. I feel indignant at a 
neglect so unworthy of humanity, but wish still to persuade myself that 
if I have your permission I shall be able to have some influence in this 
Country. I wish this for the honor of the Country and for the honor of my 
acquaintances. allow me then to begin what I am anxious toaccomplish by 
requesting you to draw upon me payable at the Thistle Bank of Glasgow 
for £30 sterling..... 


In the autumn, Sept. 23, 1783, Ann Smollett wrote to a chari- 
table stranger, a Mr. Lewis Bull at Bath, a rather noble letter*® 


37 A copy of this letter I owe to the courtesy of Mr. R. B. Cunninghame Graham. 

38 This letter was probably written immediately after Mrs. Smollett learned of 
the disaster. 

%° The Telfers. 

“© The present location of the manuscript of this letter is unknown. It was 
first printed in the European Magazine and London Review, Vol. 44 (1803) p. 335. 
This lost manuscript was probably the one listed in the Sale Catalogue of the Manu- 
script Library of Dawson Turner, June 6, 1859, p. 279 under the following: 
“Smollett, Tobias, A.L.s. 1 page 4 to 1759 with A.L.s. of his wife, 1783.” 
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of thanks and resignation. It is the only other letter of hers which 
has survived: 
Sir, 

The proofs you have given me of your desire to serve me, lay me under 
infinite obligations; and in course, after the trouble you have taken for the 
benefit of one of the most unfortunate of women, you surely had reason to 
expect a letter of acknowledgement and return of thanks to the benevolent 
persons who generously aided to my relief. Although I have not the hon- 
our to be personally known to you, the tender concern you express of my 
distresses, convinces me of the goodness of your heart for the misfortune of 
a fellow-creature. To excuse my not answering your’s sooner, I can only 
say, that when I receiv’d your kind favour, I was so totally absorbed in 
grief, from the dismal prospect of necessities of old age, as left me abso- 
lutely incapable of the least application. Happily, fortune placed me 
under the roof of very dear friends,“ who exerted their power to comfort 
me, and through their affection I owe my life and present support; other- 
wise I must have been avandoned in a foreign country, devoid of all re- 
source. In my despair I was advised to apply to the public. Flattered by 
the general character of our nation for deeds of charity, I acquiesced, 
hoping my sex and age would plead in my behalf, being reduced by an 
unavoidable calamity, which has entirely ruined me. Alas! I have been 
baffled in my expectations; disappointment seems to attend my steps. This 
has truly humbled me, because I have seen many people assisted in less 
deplorable circumstances, when they had youth and strength to get a 
livelihood. Being absent from England, I could not make application to 
some powerful friends to support my cause. When this is wanting, which 
is the great wheel of fortune, the unhappy must sink down in oblivion. In 
short, my obligations are chiefly owing to the merchants at Leghorn, 
excepting my good friends of Bath, with a few particulars. Be it as it will, 
I must submit to my fate, hoping God will give me patience to bear his 
will. I shall take it as a particular favour [if] you would offer my best re- 
spects to those good ladies, my benefactors, and assure them of my eternal 
remembrance of their compassion. Moreover, I return you sincere thanks 
for your kind attention. Wishing you health and prosperity, I beg leave to 
subscribe myself, 

Your most truly obliged and very humble servant, 
Ann Smollett 
Leghorn, Sept. 23, 1783 
To Mr. Lewis Bull, 
at Bath 


Although Mrs. Smollett was saddened by the small returns 
from her appeal to the public in London, she must have been 


“ George and Anne Renner. 
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cheered by the activities of Smollett’s friends in Scotland. On 
the front page of the Edinburgh Evening Courant for March 1, 
1784 appeared the following announcement: 


Theatre-Royal 
For the Benefit of a Lady in Distress 
Wednesday Evening, the 3d of March, will be presented 
The Tragedy of 
Venice Preserv’d 
With an Occasional Prologue. 
The Part of Pierre by 
Houston Stewart Nicholson Esq.* 
And Belvidera, Mrs. Wilmot Wells 
To which will be added a Farce, written by the late Dr. Smollet, 
called 
The Reprisals, 
Or The Tars of Old England. 
The curtain for that evening, to rise precisely at half past six o’clock. 


In the same newspaper was printed the following note: 


The benefit play which is advertised for Wednesday next has met with 
great attention from the manager. The afterpiece is happily chosen; and 
we are informed that an occasional prologue is to be spoken. 


Brief accounts of the performance appeared in the Scots Magazine 
for 1784, and in the Edinburgh Evening Courant for March 3rd; 
and in the Edinburgh Advertiser for March 5th, we read as follows: 


On Wednesday Houston Stewart Nicholson, Fsq. performed the charac- 
ter of Pierre in the tragedy of Venice Preserved for the benefit of the widow 
of the celebrated Dr. Smollett. The very brilliant and numerous assembly 
did the greatest credit to the feelings of the public. The price of seats in 
the,pit was raised to five shillings, which was paid with the greatest cheer- 
fulness. Every place in the theatre was filled, and so great an overflow 
that many hundreds could not get admittance. Mr. Stewart [Nicholson] 
performed the character with that justness of action and expression for 
which he is remarkable 


The briefer account in the Edinburgh Evening Courant for March 
3rd mentions the “‘most brilliant and crowded audience” and the 
performance of Smollett’s comedy as well as of Otway’s well 
known tragedy. The leading spirit in this charitable demonstra- 
tion seems to have been Robert Graham of Gartmore, who was 
as good as his word in his letter to Mrs. Smollett written the pre- 


€ See Anderson’s note of identification, Works, 1820, I, 105. 
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ceding year. Like Smollett, Robert Graham married a West In- 
dian Creole, Annie Taylor, and had moreover long been an admirer 
of the novelist. According to Anderson,* it was also Graham who 
wrote the Prologue,“ which concludes as follows: 


—A widow now!—Alas! how chang’d the day !— 
: . Once the Narcissa of your poet’s lay; 
: Now, fatal change! (of ev’ry bliss bereft, 
: Nor child, nor friend, nor kind protector left), 
Spreads on a distant shore her scanty board, 
And humbly takes what strangers can afford. 
Yet link’d to you by ev’ry tender tie, 
To you she lifts the long-dejected eye, 
And thus she speaks ‘Who dar’d with manly rage, 
To lash the vices of an impious age? 3 
Who dar’d to seize the bold historic pen, 
Paint living kings, and ministers as men? 
Who sung sad Scotia’s hapless state forlorn, 
Her broken peace, her freshest laurels torn? 
Or who, on oaten reed, by Leven’s side, 
Sung the fair stream, and hail’d the dimpling tide? 
Or who?—say ye, for such, I’m sure are here, 
Whose honest bosoms never yet knew fear; 
Sons of the north, who stem corruption’s tide, 
Your country’s honour, and your nation’s pride— 
Lords of the licn heart and eagle eye, 
Who heed no storm that howls along the sky— 
Say ye—whose lyre to manly .umbers strung, 
The glorious bliss of independence sung? 
Who felt that power, and still ador’d his shrine?— 
It was your SMOLLET! Oh! he once was mine!’ 
Tears stopp’d her utterance, else she would have said, 
‘Like him be bold, in virtue undismay’d; 
Let Independence all your actions guide, 
Your surest patron, and your noblest pride.’ 


Mrs. Smollett’s gratitude to Graham of Gartmore finds expres- 
sion in her will,“ drawn up at Leghorn December 14, 1790, shortly 


i Works, 1820, I, 105. Similar statements appear in the earlier Memoirs. & 
Kg “ This Prologue was probably first printed in the Edinburgh Evening Courant, 

Mar. 3, 1784, where no author’s name appeared. It has often been reprinted. The 
extract above follows the Edinburgh Evening Courant. 

Pay “ The will of Ann Smollett was published some thirty years ago in a newspaper 
(in Jamaica, B.W.I.) called The Gleaner, (Feb. 13, 1897) and was afterwards 
printed in The Journal of the Institute of Jamaica, Vol. 2, No. 5, p. 430. The above 
copy is from the latter source. 
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before her death. It seems appropriate that the chief contents of 
this document, which is not readily accessible in print, should be 
given here. 
THE WILL oF ANN SMOLLETT 
In the name of God. Amen. I, Ann Smollett, relict of Dr. Smollett, 
deceased, now residing in the city of Leghorn, in the Grand Duchy of 
Tuscany, being weak in body but of sound and disposing mind, memory 
and understanding, praised be God for the same, do make publish and 
declare this my last will and testament in manner and form following: 
First, I give ond bequeath unto ay dearly beloved friend Mrs. Ann 
Renner,“ wife of Mr. George Renner, merchant of Leghorn to have and 
to hold to my said friend Mrs. Ann Renner to and for her own sole and 
separate use and benefit during her natural life, notwithstanding her 
coverture all the rents dues, &c. &., from my estates in the West Indies, 
and also I bequeath to the said Ann Renner all my property in the funds 
or in bonds or on annuities or in whatsoever kind or manner said property 
may be placed and that the said Ann Renner be put in possession of the 
same immediately after my death. Item I will and bequeath to my much 
esteemed friend Mr. Robert Graham of North Britain as a small token of 
my esteem and regard, two curious pieces of gold medals to be found 
amongst my things at Leghorn. Item I will and bequeath to my servant 
maid besides what may be due to her at my death three months’ additional 
pay, whatsoever clothes, &c. my executors may think proper to allow her. 
Item I will and bequeath at the death of Mrs. Ann Renner all my property 
real and personal in the West Indies to the daughter of Mr. Robert 
Graham in North Britain to be held by her for her use and to be entirely 
at her disposal forever. moreover in case of the recovery of said property 
in whole or in part it is my will and desire that my agent Mr. Angus 
MacBean there shall be presented to a ring of not exceeding £20 sterling 
value [.] to this my last will and testament, I constitute and appoint 
Mr. John Adolph Koster and Mr. George Renner merchants of Leghorn. 
Given under my hand and seal this 14th day of December, a.p. 1790, 
Leghorn. 
Ann Smollett, (L.S.) 

In the presence of J. Patridge, R. Pottrick, Thomas Hall, William 

Barker. 


In addition to such documents as her letters and her will there 
are, to be sure, other minor sources of information concerning 
Mrs. Smollett’s interests and personality. One can infer something, 
of course, from letters addressed to her by her friends. Only five 


Mr. and Mrs. Renner had long been friends of the Smolletts in Italy and had 
no doubt been free to loan money to Mrs. Smollett during her financial emergencies. 
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of these have survived. One*’ was from Smollett’s intimate friend, 
Dr. John Armstrong, written from London, Jan. 19, 1775. Its 
tone implies genuine friendliness and regard. The other four‘ 
were letters, chiefly on business affairs, written to her by Robert 
Graham from 1778 to 1783. The one printed above shows his 
real attitude. Concerning her interests in literature we are able to 
draw fairly clear inferences from her remarkable letter to Hamil- 
ton: she enjoyed reading her husband’s books, but she had little, 
if any association with him in their creation. She was apparently 
interested in painting, at least during Smollett’s last years in Italy. 
Of this activity there is evidence from two letters addressed to 
Smollett. The first,** a long and garrulous letter from one John 
Gray, writing from Florence, November 15, 1770, contains the 
following: 


....I despaired of executing Mrs Smollett’s Commission; for there are 
no ultramarine to be found in the shops; but I at length procured a little 
from Mr Patch,® which I have sent along with the Patterns in Mrs 
Vanini’s letter, hoping that the word Mostri on the back of the letter, will 
serve for a passport to all. The Ultramarine costs nothing; therefore if it 
arrives safe the commission is finished. 


Similarly Mrs. Smollett’s activity in painting is confirmed in a 
letter® to Smollett from Stanislas Me de la Lena® who wrote on 
June 26, 1771: 


. ... Je me suis au méme temps pris la Liberte d’envoyer quelque Fleur a 
Madame, ayant sceu par mon Frere qu’elle en fasoit recherche pour 
peindre en miniature. ... . 


Of such interests we would be grateful for more knowledge, but 
here, as in many other phases of her life and personality we find 
ourselves at a stand. 


‘7 This letter was printed by Anderson (Works, 1820, I, 202). See also Melville, 
Opus cit. p. 273. The manuscript is in the Massachusetts Historical Society, 
Boston, Mass. 

48 For copies of these letters I am indebted to the courtesy of Mr. R. B. Cunning- 
hame Graham. 

4° T am indebted to Mr. Bunford Samuel for a photostat of the original MS. 
of this letter now at the Ridgway Library, (vol. 967 F) Philadelphia. 

50 Mr. Patch was a prominent English artist at Florence. For some account 
of his activity see Mann and Manners at the Court of Florence, John Doran, London, 
1876, II, 220 ff. 

5t The MS of this unpublished letter is at the Ridgway Library (MSS. Rush, 
vol. 28) Philadelphia. 

® T am unable to identify this person. 
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Little remains to conclude these notes concerning the final years 
of Ann Smollett’s life. According to an inscription® copied from 
the Old Protestant Cemetery in Leghorn, she died on January 30, 
1791. This inscription, which served to mark both her grave and 
that of her devoted friend, Mrs. Renner, is as follows: 


Here lye the remains / of Anne Smollett / wife of the late Dt / Tobias 

Smollett / who died on the 30th / of January 1791. / and of / Anne 
Renner wife of / the late George Renner / who died the 28 of / February 
1811. 
Thus the frail widow of Tobias Smollett lived on twenty years 
after his death, not in total obscurity or in abject poverty, but 
under the protection of Smollett’s old friends, the Renners, at- 
tended carefully, let us hope by her “servant maid’? mentioned 
in her will, and diverted we venture to say, by what she herself 
called ‘‘amusing books,” such as Joseph Andrews, Tom Jones, Don 
Quixote, and the vigorous romances of her cherished husband. 


Lewis M. KNAPP 
Williams College 


53 Miscellanea Genealogica et Heraldica, Ed. J. J. Howard, III Series, Vol. II, 
London, 1898, p. 89. 

4 From the same record of inscriptions, we learn that George W. Renner had 
died “Decem. 19th 1790 aged 85 years.” 
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LVI 
THE DISINTERMENT OF MILTON’S REMAINS 


I* 1790 a gruesome incident occurred in the church of St. Giles, 
Cripplegate, which incidentally affords evidence as to the repu- 
tation of Milton in the late eighteenth century. A body, thought 
to be that of the poet, was disinterred and for two days despoiled 
outrageously by souvenir-hunters. The question whether the body 
was or was not that of Milton was much disputed at the time and 
has remained unsettled ever since. Masson does not so much as 
allude to the affair! and its discreditable and distasteful character 
has resulted in a glozing suppression of truth. 

Among those whose attention was drawn by news of the exhu- 
mation was a Mr. Philip Neve, who came upon the scene two days 
after the coffin was again buried and who, as an impartial investi- 
gator, published his findings in a pamphlet that is now the chief 
source of information.? His writing is dispassionate and reserved, 
and appears quite like a lawyer’s brief, worthy of his membership 
in Furnival’s Inn. Only at the last does he give expression to his 
feelings by referring to the incident as ‘‘a transaction which will 
strike every liberal mind with horror and disgust,” and as “this 
most sacrilegious scene.” 

The facts may be briefly summarized. In the course of the one 
hundred and sixteen years after Milton’s burial in St. Giles, re- 
peated alterations had been made in the church so that the exact 
spot of the grave was identified only through persisting tradition. 
During the progress of extensive repairs in1790, the church warden, 
Mr. Cole, to settle the question, gave orders to dig for the coffin. 
The workmen reported on August 3rd that they had found the 
coffin, and Mr. Cole, after measuring it and washing it in search 
of an inscription, ordered the grave to be closed again, for, in 

1 Even in his inviting section “Posthumous Miltoniana”; The Life of John 
Milton .. .., London, 1859-1880, VI, 733-840. 

24 narrative of the disinterment of Milton’s coffin, in the Parish-Church of St. 
Giles, Cripplegate, on Wednesday, 4th of August, 1790; and of the treatment of the 
corpse, during that, and the following day, London, Printed for T. and J. Egerton, 
Whitehall, 1790. Signed on p. 34, Philip Neve. Furnival’s Inn, 14th of August, 
1790. Sold for one shilling. A second edition soon appeared with a postscript, 
making 50 pages in all, dated 8th of September, 1790. This pamphlet, kindly called 
to my attention by my colleague Professor Bergen Evans, was the starting-point 
of this paper. 
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Neve’s words (p. 14), “with a just and laudable piety they 
disdained to disturb the sacred ashes after a requiem of 116 years.”’ 
Mr. Strong, a solicitor and vestry-clerk, who was present, wrote 
out the following description (Neve, p. 13): 


A leaden coffin, found under the common-council-men’s pew, on the 
north side of the chancel, nearly under the place, where the old pulpit 
and clerk’s-desk stood. The coffin appeared to be old, much corroded, 
and without any inscription, or plate upon it. It was in length five feet 
ten inches, and in width, at the broadest part, over the shoulders, one 
foot four inches. 


That evening, however, a group of the workmen and overseers 
had what one of them called a ‘“‘merry-meeting” and the conversa- 
tion turned to the newly found remains. As the upshot, Mr. Cole 
promised to satisfy their curiosity, and the next morning between 
eight and nine o’clock they gathered in the church, dragged the 
coffin into the daylight, and battered back the lid as far as the 
breast of the corpse. “Upon first view of the body,” writes Neve 
(p. 17), “it appeared perfect, and completely enveloped in the 
shroud, which was of many folds; the ribs standing up regularly. 
When they disturbed the shroud, the ribs fell.”” Then followed a 
despoliation of teeth, hair, and various bones, of which commenta- 
tors have said, “the details are too disgusting to be reprinted.” 
This group left the church and the tale goes on (pp. 20, 21): 


Elizabeth Grant, the grave-digger, and who is servant to Mrs. Hoppey 
[the sexton], therefore now took possession of the coffin; and, as its situ- 
ation under the common-council-men’s pew, would not admit of its being 
seen without the help of a candle, she kept a tinder-box in the excavation, 
and, when any persons came, struck a light, and conducted them under 
the pew; where, by reversing the part of the lid which had been cut, she 
exhibited the body, at first for 6d. and afterwards for 3d. and 2d. each 
person. The workmen in the church kept the doors locked to all those who 
would not pay the price of a pot of beer for entrance, and many, to avoid 
that payment, got in at a window at the west end of the church, near to 
Mr. Ascugh’s counting-house. 


These visitors apparently took away relics, until the ground was 
closed at four o’clock on the second day, August Sth. 

Mr. Neve went to the various people and bought up the relics, 
“in hope,” he says (p. 32), ‘‘of bearing part in a pious and honor- 
able restitution of all that has been taken.”” Mr. Neve, about 
whom very little can be found, made his investigation solely out of 
his respect for Milton. The year before he had published a book 
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about Milton,’ and his hero-worship is shown in his peroration, 
an attitude that grew in the latter part of the eighteenth century 
and that received Johnson’s life of Milton with such abhorrence: 


The genius of Milton, the contemplations, the powers of intellect in 
invention and combination, are above example, or comparison. In propor- 
tion to the terror excited by the sublimity of his design, is the delight 
received by his wonderful execution. His subject, and his conduct of it, 
exalt him to a supreme rank; to a rank, with which all other poets [in- 
cluding Shakespeare, he says later] compare but as a second class. 


Neve’s pamphlet on the exhumation having aroused wide-spread 
attention and indignation, an anonymous reply to it soon appeared 
in St. James’s Chronicle“ Since this is virtually the only answer 
ever made and the thing upon which the refutation rests, I shall 
take it up in detail. The postscript in the second edition of Neve’s 
pamphlet contained more material to refute the “reasons” in 
St. James’s Chronicle, particularly in giving record of a second 
exhumation that took place on August 17th, when some surgeons 
and other reputable people made an examination. ‘The corpse 
was found entirely mutilated,’’ Neve say:: (p. 44), ‘almost all the 
ribs, the lower jaw, and one of the hands gone.” 

The spirit of the article in St. James’s Chronicle, for one thing, 
is quite in contrast to that of Neve’s work: rather than a serious 
attempt to establish the truth it is a display of argumentation and 
clever parrying. The writer gives, for instance, as his final reason: 


Eighthly—Because we have not been told by Wood, Philips, Richard- 
son, Toland, &c. &c. that Nature, among her other partialities to Milton, 
had indulged him with an uncommon share of Teeth. And yet, above a 
hundred have been already sold as the furniture of his mouth, by the 
conscientious worthies who assisted in the plunder of his supposed 
carcase.... 


This is a light shaft at the folly of relic-hunters, without bearing on 
the identity of the body. Neve states concerning the teeth (p. 17): 


Mr. Fountain told me, that he pulled hard at the teeth, which resisted, 
until some one hit them a knock with a stone, when they easily came out. 
There were but five in the upper-jaw, which were all perfectly sound and 


* Cursory Remarks on Some of the Ancient English Poets, particularly Milton, 
anonymous, London, 1789, 146 pp.; two hundred copies privately printed for 
distribution to friends; favorably reviewed; quotation from p. 141. 

* Sept. 2 to Sept. 4, 1790, “MILTON. Reasons why it is improbable that the 
Coffin lately dug up in the Parish Church of St. Giles Cripplegate, should contain 
the Reliques of Milton.” A column and a third on the front page. 
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white, and all taken by Mr. Fountain: he gave one of them to Mr. Laming: 
Mr. Laming also took one from the lower-jaw; and Mr. Taylor took two 
from it. Mr. Laming told me, that he had at one time a mind to bring 
away the whole under-jaw with the teeth in it; he had it in his hand, but 
tossed it back again. 


And again on p. 31: 


All the teeth are remarkably short below the gum. The five, which 
were in the upper-jaw, and the middle teeth of the lower, are perfect and 
white. Mr. Fountain took the five upper-jaw teeth; Mr. Laming [both 
overseers of the church, a publican and pawnbroker respectively] one 
from the lower jaw; Mr. Taylor [a surgeon] two from it; Hawkesworth one; 
and another of Mr. Ascough’s men one: besides these, I have not been 
able to trace any; nor have I heard that any more ... than ten should 
have been brought away, if the conjecture of the Overseers, that some 
dropped among the other bones, be founded. 


The selling of Milton’s teeth evidently did take place, as shown in 
an item such as this:® “Milton’s feeth are now hawked about by 
the Jews in every part of the town. Several thousands have already 
been purchased—by the curious!’ Or with more wit: 


Curious advertisement in Bowling-lane, near Duke’s-place. ‘To be 
fou[n]d within, a hundred and four real teeth of the famous Milton, vich 
the feller will make oath dat he took out of dat great poet’s mout himself 
at Cripplegate.’ 


Or with veiled reference:’ 


We are extremely sorry to inform the publick, that a very severe 
epidemical illness at present rages in the parish of St. Giles, Cripplegate, 
which, according to the accounts the faculty give, very much resembles the 
teething, or dentition in children. It was first occasioned by the imprudent 
opening of a coffin in the church (now undergoing a thorough repair) and 
has since been so general, that at a parish feast the other day, some of the 
officers were obliged to produce false teeth! a circumstance that has not 
been known in London for many years. 


The first and seventh points in the St. James’s Chronicle ques- 
tion the knowledge of the exact spot of Milton’s burial. 


First,—Because Milton was buried in 1674, and this coffin was found 


5 The English Chronicle cnd Universal Evening Post, Sept. 2 to Sept. 4, 1790, p. 4b. 

6 Ibid., Sept. 4 to Sept. 7, 1790, p. 3c. Another item on the pawning of Milton’s 
teeth is in ibid., p. 2d. 

7 St. James’s Chronicle, Sept. 7 to Sept. 9, 1790, p. 4c. Reprinted in The Public 
Advertiser, Sept. 10, 1790, p. 3a. 
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in a situation previously allotted to a wealthy family unconnected with 
his own—See the mural monument of the Smiths, dated 1653, &c. immedi- 
ately over the place of the supposed Milton’s interment. 


It is true that on a pillar immediately at the place of disinterment 
there was in 1790 a memorial to four members of a family named 
Smith. The statement read “near this place,” a phrase which, 
Neve argues, “will always admit of liberal construction.””’ From 
its position where the pulpit formerly stood, the tablet must have 
been put up many years after the Smiths were buried, so that it 
could not be considered reliable. If this were a coffin of a Smith, 
the other three should have come to light, but as it was, only two 
coffins were found, the one disturbed and another below it, of 
wood, thought to be that of Milton’s father, for the two were 
buried in the same grave. The weightiest challenge is that against 
the oral tradition. The original marker on the grave had been re- 
moved within a very few years, as Aubrey records:® 


He [Milton] lies buried in St. Giles’s Cripplegate, upper end of the 
chancell, at the right hand, vide his gravestone. Memorandum his stone 
is now removed; for, about two yeares since (now 1681), the two steppes 
to the communion table were raysed. 


But knowledge of the spot remained, it would seem, among long- 
lived members of the church. Says Neve (p. 10): 


Mr. Ascough, his father, and grandfather, have been parish clerks of 
St. Giles for upwards of 90 years past. His grandfather, who died in 
February, 1759-60, aged 84, used frequently to say, that Milton had been 
buried under the clerk’s desk in the chancel. John Poole, aged 70, used 
often to hear his father talk of Milion’s person, from those who had seen 
him; and also, that he lay under the common-council-men’s pew. The 
common-council-men’s pew is built over that very part of the old chancel, 
where the former clerk’s-desk stood. 


These testimonies seem to establish a point too minor for early 
biographers to notice. Yet the writer in St. James’s Chronicle says: 

Seventhly,—Because it is improbable that the circumstance of Mil- 
ton’s having been deposited under the desk, should, if true, have been so 
effectually concealed from the whole train of his Biographers. It was, 
nevertheless, produced as an ancient and well-known tradition, as soon as 
the parishioners of Cripplegate were aware that such an incident was gaped 
for by Antiquarian appetence, and would be swallowed by Antiquarian 
credulity. 


8 Brief Lives, Chiefly of Contemporaries, set down by John Aubrey, between the 
Years 1669 & 1696, ed. Clark, Oxford, 1898, II, 66, 67. 
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The quantity of hair taken seems to have expanded in the same 
manner as the teeth mentioned above. 


Secondly,—[ibid.] The hair of Milton is uniformly described and 
represented as of a light hue; but far the greater part of the ornament of 
his pretended scull, is of the darkest brown, without any mixture of grey. 
This difference is irreconcilable to probability. Our hair, after childhood, 
is rarely found to undergo a total change of colour; and Milton was 
66 years old when he died, a period at which human locks, in a greater or 
less degree, are interspersed with white. 


Neve, in his postscript (p. 44) is explicit in regard to this matter: 


Of all those who saw the body, on Wednesday the 4th and on Thursday 
the 5th, there is not one person, who discovered a single hair of any other 
color than light brown, although Mr. Laming and Mr. Ellis® lifted up the 
head, and although the considerable quantity of hair which Mr. Taylor 
took was from the top of the head, and that which Ellis took was from 
behind it.... 


Some dark brown hair at the very back of the head was reported 
at the second disinterment, but that could have been a discoloring 
caused by the sludge from the washing water. Both in length and 
color, a light brown, the hair found in this coffin corresponds 
with that of the Milton tradition.!° There are locks of hair alleged 
to be Milton’s now in existence," but their pedigree is said to reach 
before the disinterment: Dr. Johnson to John Hoole, to Dr. Batty’s 
father-in-law, to Dr. Batty, to Leigh Hunt, to Robert Browning. 
Leigh Hunt had a collection of about two dozen locks of hair, which 


® Comedian of the Royalty Theatre, who also was seen to “take a rib-bone, and 
carry it away in a paper under his coat,” recovered by Neve. He was “a very 
ingenious worker-in-hair”’ and went back a second time, unrewarded, to get more. 

10 The argument about color of hair is further vitiated by an item like this, 
which appeared in The English Chronicle and Universal Evening Post, Sept. 7 to Sept. 
9, 1790, p. 3d: “There is scarce a Jew pedlar that has not some of poor Milton’s hair 
forsale. The head of the poet must have vegetated a great variety of hair, and of 
various colours, as the Public are alternately presented in thestreet, with grey, black, 
red, and auburn hair; each of which they are solemnly assured, is real and genuine.” 

1 Two locks have gone to America, according to Dr. G. C. Williamson, The 
Outlook, April 15, 1922, p. 299, as quoted by Heinrich Mutschmann, “The secret 
of John Milton,” p. 13, Acta et commentationes Universitatis Dorpatensis, B VIII 2, 
Dorpat, 1925. Of the one sold at Sotheby’s, the catalog description reads (sale of 
Ist-8th May, 1913, lot no. 1370): “A silver shell-shaped Reliquary, with centry 
double-glazed case, containing a Lock of John Milton’s Hair, and a Lock of Hair 
of Elizabeth Barrett Browning and engraved inscriptions: Milton’s Hair the gift of 
Leigh Hunt in a Reliquary given by K. de K. Bronson to Robert Browning on one 
side, and on the other E. B. B. t2 R. B. Nov. 29, 1845; with silk ribbon attached.” 
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formed the principal show-piece of his study, and the lock of 
Milton’s he prized most.” In an essay in 1833 Hunt wrote: 


This treasure was generously given us by Dr. [Batty], the physician, who 
had it from his father-in-law, who had it from Hoole, the translator, who 
had it from Johnson. The link of evidence is here lost; but Johnson was 
famous for his veracity, and he would not have given it to Hoole as Mil- 
ton’s, had he not believed it genuine. The internal evidence of the hair 
itself is strong: the colour is brown, which is known to have been Milton’s. 


While this evidence is not so strong as it might be," it is enough to 
establish that Leigh Hunt’s group of sonnets on the lock and 
Keats’s ode, “Lines on seeing a lock of Milton’s hair,’ do not 
necessarily have any connection with this disinterment. 

The third reason is directly refuted by Neve. 


Thirdly, [says St. James’s Chronicle, loc. cit._—Because the scull in 
question is remarkably flat and small, and with the lowest of all possible 
foreheads; whereas the head of Milton was large, ana his brow con- 
spicuously high. See his portrait so often engraved by the accurate Vertue, 
who was completely satisfied with the authenticity of his original. 


Neve interviewed Mr. Dyson, a reputable surgeon who had been 
called in to examine the corpse on the 17th of August, and reported 
(pp. 45, 46): 


I asked what was the shape of the head? he said, that the forehead was 
high and erect, though the top of the head was flat: and added, that the 
skull was of that shape and flatness at the top, which, differing from those 
of blacks, is observed to be common, and almost peculiar, to persons of 


12 Edmund Blunden, Leigh Hunt. A Biography, London, 1930, pp. 368-373. 

13 “The Wishing-Cap, No. 1,” in Tait’s Edinburgh Magazine, II (Jan. 1833), 
439, 440. 

4 A variant account, in a more uncertain tone, was written by Leigh Hunt 
years later in a letter to Robert Browning, begun Dec. 31, 1856, with the relevant 
part in the postscript, written Jan. 10, 1857. The letter was for a long time mis- 
placed, but when it came to light Browning had it printed in The Atheneum, 
July 7, 1883, pp. 15-18. It seems out of character for Dr. Johnson to have cherished 
a lock of Milton’s hair, and Hunt’s attitude is shown in the sentence (p. 18): “I 
accepted it, as I think you will do, with a trusting as well as a willing faith.” 

8 Keats refers to the lock which he saw at Leigh Hunt’s, as he says in the letter 
to Bailey dated Jan. 23, 1818, in which the poem first appears: “I was at Hunt’s 
the other day, and he surprised me with a real authenticated lock of Milton’s 
hair.” H. Buxton Forman in his edition The Complete Works of John Keats, 1901, 
IV 61, note, says that the pedigree of the lock is “not sufficiently authoritative 
to satisfy a rigid regard for the ordinary laws of evidence,” although it was enough 
for “the faith of the imaginative Keats.” 
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very comprehensive intellects. I am a stranger to this sort of knowledge; 
but the opinion is a strong confirmation, that, from all the premises before 
him, he judged the head to be that of Milton. 


The writer in St. James’s Chronicle continues: 


Fourthly,—Because the hands of Milton were full of Chalk-stones. 
Now, it chances, that his substitute’s left hand had been undisturbed, 
and therefore was in a condition to be properly examined. No vestige, 
however, of cretaceous substances was visible on it, although they are of a 
lasting nature, and have been found on the fingers of a dead person, 
almost coeval with Milton. 


These concretions, an affliction of gout, are held in the hand only 
by tissue and cartilage. Surely, with the treatment this corpse 
received, they would have fallen away. 

The fifth reason is in one way the most important, for it is the 
statement that later critics have dwelt upon most often: 


Fifthly, [ibid.] there is reason to believe that the aforesaid remains 
are those of a young female (one of the three Miss Smiths) for the bones 
are delicate, the teeth small, slightly inserted in the jaw, and perfectly 
white, even, and sound.—From the corroded state of the Pelvis, nothing 
could, with certainty, be inferred. 


To assert that the corpse was that of a female would be the most 
summary way to disclaim that it could be Milton’s. And Neve did 
trace such a genesis for the story (pp. 38, 39): 


I was also informed on that day, the 21st, by a principal person of the 
parish, whose veracity no one can doubt, and whose information cannot 
be suspected, that the parish-officers had agreed among themselves, that 
from my frequent visits and enquiries I must have an intention of de- 
livering some account of the transaction to the world; and that, therefore, 
to stop the narrative from going forth, they must invent some story of a 
Surgeon’s inspection on the 4th, and of his declaration that the corpse 
was that of a woman. 


These people told Neve that the surgeon had crept thru the window 
and they refused to give his name or address. At the same time, 
while maintaining such a story, they withheld, even at the offer of 
money, some of the relics which Neve was trying to collect for 
restitution. It was probably in anticipation of Neve’s Narrative 
that the church authorities sent the following letter to the press: 


16 The English Chronicle and Universal Evening Post, August 24 to August 26, 
1790, p. 3a; heading, ‘Milton. Mr Editor.” 
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On Tuesday last some Antiquarians hearing that the vault of Milton, 
in Cripplegate Church, has been lately opened, went to the spot in order 
to obtain some further degree of information relative to that Poet. 

When they arrived they found that the coffin, supposed to be Miiton’s, 
had already been opened, and that the hair was all taken off, and several 
teeth carried away as reliques: The skull otherwise remained perfect, 
and from its smallness, as well as the openness of the forehead, carried the 
marks of originality. To ascertain this further, they sent for a surgeon, 
who, on opening the skull, declared it to be that of a male. So far so good; 
all then that remained was to obtain some of the hair that was taken off, 
to see whether it corresponded with that colour which is given him by all 
his biographers. 

The hair was recovered,'” when, lo! instead of a light brown, the well- 
known colour of Milton’s hair, it was raven black. 

This closed the inquiry in that instance, and after depositing the skull 
in its former place, the Antiquarians took leave, “tired but not satisfied,” 
though we should not be surprised shortly to hear “a full and true account 
(from the first inquirers) of some late and important discoveries relative to 
that immortal bard,” 

THE SEXTON 


Because of the story that the corpse was that of a female, Neve 
took especial care in his enquiries about the second disinterment, 
that of the 17th. He reports (p. 38): 


On Saturday the 21st I waited on Mr. Strong [vestry-clerk, who acted 
honorably thruout], who told me that he had been present at such second 
disinterment, and that he had then sent for an experienced Surgeon of the 
neighbourhood, who, upon inspection and examination of the corpse, had 
pronounced it to be that of a man. 


Neve also interviewed the surgeon himself, Mr. Dyson, mentioned 
above. 


I asked him [says Neve, p. 45], simply, whether from what had then 
appeared before him, he judged it to be a male or female? his answer was, 
that, having examined the pelvis and the skull, he judged the corpse to be 
that of a man..... [p. 47] Mr. Taylor too, who is a surgeon of consider- 
able eminence in his county [Derbyshire], judged the corpse, on the 4th, 
to be that of a male. 


Even the gravedigger has his word, whatever it may be worth 
(pp. 47, 48): 


A man also, who has for many years acted as grave-digger in that 


17 Note that this hair was not found in the coffin, but was “recovered”—any 
hair, that is, which the men wished to bring back. 
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parish, and who was present on the 17th, decided, upon first sight of the 
skull, that it was male: with as little hesitation he pronounced another, 
which had been thrown out of the ground in digging, to be that of a 
woman. Decisions obviously the result of practical, rather than of scien- 
tific knowledge; for, being asked his reasons, he could give none, but that 
observation had taught him to distinguish such subjects. 


The assertions of the medical examiners can surely not be gainsaid. 
The sixth reason, finally, for the seventh and eighth are given 
above, is: 

Sixthly,—Because Milton was not in affluence,—expired in an emaci- 
ated state—in a cold month,—and was interred by direction of his widow. 
An expensive outward Coffin of Lead, therefore, was needless, and un- 
likely to have been provided by a rapacious woman, who oppressed her 
husband’s children while he was living, and cheated them after he was 
dead. 


This is such an erroneous picture of the family relationship that 
the conclusion is not justified. The most detailed account of the 
burial, in Phillips, merely says that he “had a very decent inter- 
ment, according to his quality.” A ‘‘very decent interment” might 
easily include a lead coffin. 

When Neve’s Narrative came to be reviewed in the European 
Magazine,'* the editor thought it fair to reprint the article of St. 
James’s Chronicle. He says in his introduction: 

As we do not doubt the authenticity of the facts [thus, . }., acknowl- 
edging the truth of Neve’s material] we shall only observe, that we have 
read with some degree of astonishment a transaction which seem scarce 

,credible to have happened in the heart of a populous and civilized city. 
Later inquiries, however, have produced some doubts of the identity of 
the corpse; and our veneration for the memory of the Author of Paradise 
Lost, leads us to hope that his ashes have been violated only by proxy. 


He can express only hope. 

This reprinting of the “reasons” contained the expansion of a 
few sentences, probably by the same writer, and the introduction 
of a new “eighthly,” making nine points in all: 


Eightly, [loc. cit., p. 207]}—Because Mr. Laming (See Mr. Neve’s 
Pamphlet, Second Edition, p. 19), observes, that the “sludge,” at the 
bottom of the coffin, “emitted a nauseous smell.” But had this corpse 
been as old as that of Milton, it must have been disarmed of its power to 
offend, nor would have supplied the least effluvium to disgust the nostrils 
of our delicate enquirer into the secrets of the grave. 


18 XVIII (Sept., 1790), 205-207. 
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The presence of this sludge is amply explained a few sentences 
before (Neve, p. 18): the coffin had ‘‘considerable corroded holes, 
both at the head and foot,...a great part of the water, with 
which it had been washed, on the Tuesday afternoon, having run 
into it.” There was enough matter still in the coffin’® to account for 
a smell upon sudden access of moisture. 

These, then, a grasping at straws, are the nine reasons upon 
which the refutation of Neve’s pamphlet rests: sufficiently strong 
to admit Neve’s material, but not strong enough to refute it or 
endanger it in any way. 

The material in St. James’s Chronicle and the European Magazine 
is usually referred to as “by an anonymous writer,’ and as such 
has more weight than when the real author of it is known. The 
information is to be found among the Percy correspondence, in a 
letter by Michael Lort, a well-known antiquary:”° 


Notwithstanding Mr. Neve’s positive assertion in the inclosed pam- 
phlet, that he has relics of Milton’s corpse, our friend Steevens insists that 
it is all a flam, for that is the body of a Miss Smith, not of Milton and he 
will prove it. Steevens’s proofs of its being the body of a Mrs. Smith have 
appeared in the ‘Gazetteer’ [Note: Mr. Steevens’s “Reasons why it is 
improbable that the coffin should contain the body of Milton,” may be 
seen in the St. James’s chronicle, Sept. 7, 1790; and were copied, with 
some corrections and additions, in the European Magazine for Sept., 1790, 
p. 206] and I believe in all the papers are some squibs by the same hand, 
in which the antiquaries, and among the rest, poor Gough, are sadly 
mauled. : 


This George Steevens, the noted commentator on Shakespeare, had 
a singular career of spitefulness, caprice, and mischievousness. Sir 
Sidney Lee (DNB) lists this article as “‘a pardonable skit” under 
the heading: ‘‘His journalistic achievements mainly consisted of 
epigrams and parodies suggested by contemporary literary crazes, 
or burlesque accounts of alleged antiquarian discoveries . . . . con- 
ceived in a spirit of mere mischief.” Even with regard to his 
Shakespeare, valuable as his comments are, he has been called 
“the Puck of commentators.” His “nine reasons,” then, are 
another instance of his waywardness,—in no sense an attempt to 


19 Ellis, the player, had (p. 22) ‘‘a small quantity of hair, with which was a piece 
of the shroud, and, adhering to the hair, a bit of the skin of the skull, of about the 
size of a shilling.” 

20 Dated Sept. 4th, 1790, to Bishop Thomas Percy, printed by J. B. Nichols, 
Illustrations of the Lit. Hist. of the XVIIIth Cent., London, 1848, VII, 516, 517. 
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get at the truth, but a display of his confirmed perversity. Dr. 
Johnson defended him, it is true: upon Lord Mansfield’s assertion 
that one could believe only half of what Steevens said, Johnson 
retorted that one could never be sure which half deserved credence. 
Surely the “nine reasons” belong to the questionable half. 

Neve’s pamphlet came for review in the Gentleman’s Magazine,” 
and after recounting the incident, the editor comments: 


.... the writer of this pamphlet has not a doubt of the authenticity of 
the body, from the site and hair, notwithstanding over the spot is a 
monument to a father, mother, and two sons of the family of Smith, 
buried near that place, 1653, 1655, 1664, 1674, to a daughter of which, a 
writer in The St. James’s Chronicle, Sept. 4-7, inclines to give it; and it 
must be confessed, the length of hair,” and the state in which it was 
found, rather favors the opinion. Be this as it may, the dead have been 
shamefully violated, and most probably a fiction imposed on the publick 
for truth; which we sincerely wish may have been the case, and that our 
honoured Bard still rests in peace. 

In a second edition Mr. Neve has added some further evidences that 
it was Milton’s body, and not that of a female, from an attentive exami- 
nation on a second careful disinterment, by leave of the churchwardens, 
in the presence of Mr. Strong, Aug. 17. 


In the St. James’s Chronicle,* a week after the first article, 
appeared a skit probably without any basis in fact. The overseers 
at St. Giles’, it says, are beset on two sides—both by the Rector, 
who has commenced suit for not receiving his due tithe of Milton’s 
hair and bones, and by the descendants of the Smith family, who 
claim redress for the treatment to a member of their family. “‘The 
Tory Dr. Johnson, had he been alive,” says the writer, “would 
have considered the disturbance of Milton’s ashes as a late though 
certain judgment from Heaven, on a reviler of King Charles the 
First.””. The writer closes: ‘‘A false Hardicknutian Marble* and 
the body of a spurious Milton, are objects that will not speadily be 
forgotten.” 


2 LX, part 2, No. 195 (Sept. 1790), p. 837. Vide also the notices in The 
Critical Review: or Annals of Literature, LXX (Sept., 1790), 343, and in The 
Monthly Review or Literary Journal, enlarged, 2nd Ser., III (Nov., 1790), 350. 

2 The editor makes a point that the hair was six inches long; but since the usual 
portrayal is that Milton wore his hair short around his forehead and long at the 
back, falling over his shoulders, a lock of his hair could be of any length, depending 
on the place from which it was taken. 

% Sept. 4 to 7, 1790, p. 4c, a third of a column, perhaps also by Stevens, who at 
one time owned a share in St. James’s Chronicle. A résumé of the arguments by 
Neve himself appeared in The Public Advertiser, Sept. 3, 1790, p. 3ab. 
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What is perhaps the cream of the comments called forth by the 
disinterment appeared in The Public Advertiser. A choice skit in 
the issue of September 3, 1790, p. 3b, reads: 


A correspondent, passing along the Barbican about a week ago, picked 
up the following curious bill of parcels, which we publish for the informa- 
tion of our readers, who may expect, after their graves are paid for, to lie 
quiet in them: 


Ebenezer Ashmole, Esq.; F. S. A. 


Bought of Timothy Strip-dead, Gravedigger to the parish of St. Giles’s, 

Cripplegate. 
Aug. 3, 1790 

To two eye-teeth of one Mr. Milton 

To a grinder of ditto 

To a bit of winding-sheet of ditto 

To ditto of shrowd of ditto 

To lock of light hair of ditto 

To ditto black of ditto 

To bit of wooden coffin of ditto 

To ditto leaden of ditto 

To finger-bone of ditto 

To jaw-bone of ditto, with one broken tooth in it 


As I sell these articles on account of one of the Parish Officers, I hope 
your honour will consider me a trifle. 

N. B. All the above goods are warranted; there being counterfeits 
abroad. 


In the issue of September 7, 1790, p. 3d, Mr. Laming, the pawn- 
broker, is made to say. 


.... I never heard of this Milton’s name, till Newton’s edition of Paradise 
Lost (two volumes quarto) was pledged at my shop for half a crown. The 
man who offered the books, indeed, wanted more money; but I told him, 
two and sixpence was enough to be lent on verses that did not rhyme. 


Some wit is shown in this quip in the issue of September 14, 1790, 
p. 3b: “As soon as Cripplegate Church is opened for Divine 
Service, the Curate is to preach from Ezekiel, on the Resurrection 
of the Dry Bones!” 


% A barefaced deception perpetrated by Steevens, in which he faked a grave- 
stone of Canute and allowed Samuel Pegge to read a paper on it before the Anti- 
quarians’ Society. 
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The monument to Milton, erected in the church three years later 
by the brewer Mr. Samuel Whitbread, was announced at this time. 

Before the desecration took place, the comments in the press on 
the finding of the coffin were exultant. This is a sample: 


The actual place of interment of our immortal Milton was discovered 
on Wednesday. The workmen employed in the repairs of Cripplegate 
church dug up a coffin, from the inscription on which there is undoubted 
proof that the remains of that sublime bard were there deposited; a cir- 
cumstance much sought for, but hitherto unknown to the world. 


When, however, the discovery had been stained by such sacrilege, 
the press was glad to dismiss the incident :* 


A morning paper says, the body of Milton proved at last to be that of 
a lady; but luckily the mistake was not discovered, till the numerous 
tribe of writers, both in prose and verse, had exerted their genius on the 
occasion. The publication entitled the Coffin of Milton, may now be sent 
to keep company with the body, and his ghost may again be dismissed to 
the shades. 

Another writer still had faith, apparently, that the remains were 
those of Milton, for he made a plea?’ that the “discovered dust” 
should be transferred to Westminster Abbey. “In this age of taste, 
genius, and freedom, the literati should immediately assemble, and 
see that the remains of Milton be honourably interred, and a 
monument, by subscription, erected to his memory.”’ 

Of interest as contemporary evidence is a poem by William 
Cowper entitled, ‘‘Stanzas on the late indecent liberties taken with 
the remains of the great Milton.’’* The two concluding stanzas 
are: 

Ill fare the hands that heaved the stones 
Where Milton’s ashes lay, 

That trembled not to grasp his bones 
And steal his dust away! 


% The English Chronicle and Universal Evening Post, Aug. 5 to 7, 1790, p. 2a. 
Idem in The London Chronicle, Aug. 5 to 7, 1790, p. 130b. A similar item, the one 
that attracted Neve’s attention, appeared in The Public Advertiser, Aug. 7, 1790, 
p. 3b. 

% The English Chronicle .. . , Sept. 18 to 21, 1790, p. 4b. 

27 The Town and Country Magazine, or Universal Repository of Knowledge, 
Instruction, and Entertainment, XXII, (Oct., 1790) 467, 468; entitled “Milton 
and his Remains”; signed Whig.” 

28 Written in August, 1790; first published by Hayley in 1803; and found in ali 
his collected works. For the relationship of Cowper to Milton, see Raymond D. 
Havens, The influence of Milton on English Poetry, Cambridge, 1922, pp. 160-176, 
which has the phrase, “the supposed disinterment of Milton’s body” (p. 163). 
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O ill-requited bard! neglect 
Thy living worth repaid, 

And blind idolatrous respect 
As much affronts thee dead. 


This leaves no question about his opinion. Most commentators on 
Cowper’s poem, with mention of Neve’s pamphlet, accept the in- 
cident as valid.?® 

Another poet, who signed his work ‘‘Albert’’ tok this occasion 
for an elegy entitled ““The Ghost of Milton.’*® The shade of 
Milton speaks: 


But ah! how shall I tell the dire disgrace? 

With hands profane my tomb they now disclose, 
My bones, torne rudely from their grave, deface, 
And rob my ashes of their due repose... . 

Is this the fame I hop’d from future days, 

And these are then the honours they bestow! 
With sacrilegious hands my corse to raise, 

My bones expose a mercenary show! 

To brand the wretches, who the dead invade, 
With shame and fell remorse be thine the care. 


When the incident was fresh in people’s minds, the writers of 
lives of Milton could hardly remain silent in the matter. One of 
1792, Capel Lofft, clouds the issue with rhetoric:*! 


He [Milton] was buried in St. Giles’s, Cripplegate: where a sordid 
Mischief was committed lately, and a Market made of the eagerness with 
which Curiosity or Admiration prompted Persons to possess themselves 
of his supposed Remains; which, however, there is Reason to believe, far 
from being Milton’s, were the Bones of a Person not of the same Age or 
Sex. It were to be wished that neither Superstition, Affectation, idle 


29 They quote from one another that Neve’s pamphlet is “an account of what 
appeared on opening his coffin.” Note, however, the edition by Robert Bell, 1854 
(III, 160): “The disgraceful outrage alluded to took place on the 3rd and 4th 
of August, 1790, during the progress of some repairs in the church of St. Giles, 
Cripplegate .... Mr. Philip Neve, of Furnival’s Inn, who published an account 
of the transaction, was strongly convinced that the body was that of Milton, al- 
though the hair and other circumstances favored the opinion that it was the body 
of a woman.” 

30 The Public Advertizer, Sept. 16, 1790, p. lcd. Reprinted in J. Debrett, Asylum 
for Fugitive Pieces, 1795, IV, 123-125, as quoted (in full) by John Walter Good, 
Studies in the Milton Tradition, Univ. of [llinois studies in language and literature, 
I, Nos. 3 and 4 (1915), 101, 102. Cf. pp. 275, 276. 

®% Paradise Lost. A poem in twelve books. The author John Milton ... . [Edition] 
by Capel Lofft, Bury St. Edmund’s, 1792, p. xxx. Only the first book published. 
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Curiosity, or Avarice, were so frequently invading the Silence of the 
Grave..... A Tooth of Homer or Milton will not be distinguished from 
one of a common Mortal..... But whether the Remains of that Body 
which once was Milton’s, or those of any other Person, were thus exposed 
and set to sale, Death and Dissolution have had their Empire over these. 
The spirit of his immortal WORKS survives invulnerable, and must 
survive. 


Only eleven years after the episode, appeared Todd’s important 
Life, which has: 


In August, 1790, the spot, where his body had been deposited, was 
opened; and a corpse, hastily supposed to be his, was exposed to publick 
view. A Narrative of the disinterment of the coffin, and of the treatment 
of the corpse, was published by Philip Neve, Esq. The Narrative was 
immediately and ably answered in the St. James’s Chronicle, in Nine 
Reasons why it is improbable that the coffin, lately dug up in the Parish 
Church of St. Giles, Cripplegate, should contain the reliques of Milton. 
Mr. Neve added a Postscript to his Narrative. But all his labour appears 
to have been employed in an imaginary cause. The late Mr. Steevens 
{d. 1800], who particularly lamented the indignity which the nominal 
ashes of the poet sustained, has intimated in his manuscript remarks 
[Note: Now in the possession of James Bindley, Esq.; by whom I have 
been favoured with the perusal of them]* on this Narrative and Postscript, 
that the disinterred corpse was supposed to be that of a female, and that 
the minutest examination of the fragments could not disprove, if it did not 
confirm, the supposition. 


By 1806, when Symmons’ edition of Milton appeared,** the 
incident had already come to be treated as an unfounded and dis- 
\tasteful myth. He says: 


® Henry John Todd, Some Account of the Life and Writings of John Milton, 
1801, 2nd ed. (used by me), 1809, pp. 139, 140. (In ed. of 1826, pp. 218-220.) 

% These notes were written in, or accompanied, a copy of Neve’s pamphlet, as 
shown by Lowndes’ Manual, III, 1661: “Bindley, pt. iv, 260, G. Steevens’s copy, 
with MS. notes, clearly proving it was not Milton’s coffin.” Lowndes remarks 
about Neve’s Narrative itself: ‘This narrative was immediately and ably answered 
in the St. James’s Chronicle.”” This James Bindley, the noted antiquarian (1737- 
1818), supplied much fresh information to Charles Symmons (see next paragraph) 
for his second edition of the Prose Works of Milton, yet no fresh information on the 
disinterment; therefore Steevens’ notes must have been mere repetitions of the 
assertions in the St. James’s Chronicle. 

* Charles Symmons, The Prose Works of John Milton; with a Life of the Author 
. .«. dn seven volumes, London, 1806, VII, 503, footnote sic. Idem in second ed., 
1810, pp. 569-570. Cf. the direct admission by church officials (see note 16 above) 
that their surgeon declared the body to be that of a male. 
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In August, 1790, the grave, as it was imagii.ed, of the great poet, was 
opened; and his remains exposed for some time to the public view. The 
popular respect for Milton was, on this occasion, discovered to be ap- 
proaching to religious veneration. The people pressed from all quarters 
for a sight of the bones; and happy was the man, who, availing himself of 
the mercenary spirit of the parish-officers, could become the possessor of 
any portion of the sacred reliques. This profanation of the ashes of the 
illustrious dead was warmly resented by some of the writers of the day; 
but, much curiosity having been excited on the subject, the skeleton was 
subjected to a very accurate inspection, and proved to be that of a female; 
a fact, which, showing that the coffin of Milton was yet unviolated, re- 
lieved the uneasiness of his admirers, whose fondness for the man ex- 
tended itself to the smallest piece of dead matter, which had once con- 
tributed to form his mortal residence. 


In Mitford’s Life,** the most important before Masson, occur 
only the sentences: ‘On the disinterment of the supposed coffin 
and corpse of Milton in August, 1790, see the Pampiilet of P. Neve, 
Esq. and Todd’s Life, p. 139. The exact place in the church where 
Milton and his father lie, is not ascertained,’’ and Masson mentions 
it not at all. The article in the DNB, by Sir Leslie Stephen, first 
(1894) mentioned “accounts of a disgusting exhumation in 1790 of 
what may have been his body ... ;” but in the re-issue of 1909 
this was weakened to, “accounts of an alleged exhumation 

A few other notices appeared during the last century, the most 
important a résumé in Notes and Queries* that attracted attention 
but did not attempt to weigh evidence. One literatus, William 
Howitt, apparently did believe that the body disturbed was that 
of Milton. He wrote:” 


What is more, there is every reason to believe that his remains were, 
on this occasion of raising the chancel and removing the stone, disturbed. 
The coffin was disinterred and opened, and numbers of relic hunters were 
eager to seize and convey off fragments of his bones. The matter at the 
time occasioned a sharp controversy, and the public were at length per- 


% The Works of John Milton, ed. J. Mitford, London, 1851, I, cxxv, note 8. 

* Corrie Leonard Thompson, “John Milton’s Bones,” 7th series, IX, 361-344 
(May 10, 1890), with slight comments in later numbers which led me to the refer- 
ences in this paragraph. No mention is made of the incident in the official history 
of the church, J. J. Baddeley, Am Account of the Church and Parish of St. Giles, 
without Cripplegate, in the City of London, 1888, 220 pp.; norin W. Denton, Records 
of St. Giles’ Cripplegate, 1883, 205 pp. 

37 Homes and Haunts of the Most Eminent British Poets, London, 1847, I, 102, 
103. (In the 3rd ed., 1857, p. 67.) 
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suaded to believe that they were not the remains of Milton, but of a 
female, that by mistake had been thus treated. 


When the movement was astir to exhume the remains of Shake- 
speare, Dr. C. M. Ingleby, in favor of the project, collected material 
about previous disinterments,** and added the following comment 
upon Milton (p. 19): 


On the 4th of August, 1790, according to a small volume written by 
Philip Neve, Esq. (of which two editions were published in the same 
year), Milton’s coffin was removed, and his remains exhibited to the public 
on the 4th and 5th of that month. Mr. George Steevens, the great editor 
of Shakespeare, who justly denounced the indignity intended, not offered, 
to the great Puritan poet’s remains by Royalist landsharks [?], satisfied 
himself that the corpse was that of a woman of fewer years than Milton. 
Thus did good Providence, or good fortune, defeat the better half of their 
nefarious project: and I doubt not their gains were spent as money is 
which has been “gotten over the devil’s back.” Steevens’ assurance gives 
us good reason for believing that Mr. Philip Neve’s indignant protest is 
only good in the general, and that Milton’s “hallowed reliques” still “rest 
undisturb’d within their peaceful shrine.” 


In 1887 John Ashton came upon Neve’s pamphlet and reprinted 
it in full in a miscellany.*® 

An extant relic actually from the disinterment was reported*® 
years ago in the shape of a rib-bone. The owner “religiously pre- 
served the precious relic.” 

It is difficult to escape the conviction which Neve’s pamphlet 
carries. The refutation of it has consisted almost entirely of 


(38 Shakespeare’s bones. The proposal to disinter them, considered in relation to 
their possible bearing on his portraiture: illustrated by instances of visits of the living 
to the dead, London, 1883, 48 pp. With regard to the remains of Shakespeare 
he says (p. 31): “in the year 1796, the supposed grave was actually broken into, 
in the course of digging a vault in its immediate proximity,” and “it would never 
astonish me to learn that Shakespeare’s skull had been abstracted!’ The fullest 
account of the 1796 episode is to be found in J. O. Halliwell-Phillips, Oudlines of the 
Life of Shakespeare (Brighton, ptv. pr., 1881, pp. 88, 89); and the reader will recall 
the story in Washington Irving’s Sketch Book, “Stratford-on-Avon.” George 
Steevens said (St. James’s Chronicle, Sept. 2 to 4, 1790): “Shakespeare most for- 
tunately reposes at a secure distance from the paws of Messieurs Laming and 
Fountain [perpetrators of the Milton outrage], who, otherwise, might have 
provoked the vengeance imprecated by our great dramatick Poet on the removers 
of his bones.” 

' % Eighteenth Century Waifs, London, 1887, pp. 55-82, with other material, 
but almost no comment. 
© Notes and Queries, Ser. 1, V, 369 (April 17, 1852). 
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pious hopes; and the constant repetition of them has, in general, 
induced belief. None have ever questioned the authenticity of 
Neve’s material; they have tried merely to escape his conclusions. 
It appears to the writer, after a careful survey of all available 
data, that this conclusion is inescapable: The body disinterred in 
1790 at St. Giles, Cripplegate, was that of the poet Milton. How- 
ever, in the face of so much controversy those who prefer may still 
call it an unsettled point. 

Certainly a part of the hope that Milton expresses in Mansus 
has been fulfilled, but one wonders about the final wish: 


Ille meos artus, liventi morte solutos, 

Curaret parva componi molliter urna: 
Forsitan et nostros ducat de marmore vultus 
Nectens aut Paphia myrti aut Parnasside lauri 
Fronde comas; et ego secura pace quisecam. 


ALLEN WALKER READ 
St. Edmund Hall, Oxford 
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COLERIDGE’S SCHEME OF PANTISOCRACY AND 
AMERICAN TRAVEL ACCOUNTS 


ANTISOCRACY, although usually dismissed with a casual 

paragraph in any discussion of Coleridge, presents a chapter 
in the poet’s development which deserves to be more fully inves- 
tigated. I shall endeavor in the present paper to trace the in- 
fluences that awakened Coleridge’s interest in Pantisocracy, and 
to follow the course of this interest down to its termination. In 
dealing with this subject, it is necessary to consider two questions: 
first, what travel literature was extant at the period under dis- 
cussion (1790-1801); and second, what probability there is that 
Coleridge had access to these sources. 

It is not surprising to find extensive evidence in Coleridge’s 
works of the influence of American travel literature. Nearly all 
of these travel books were written by Englishmen who reported to 
the mother country their observations on the colonies lately eman- 
cipated from their allegiance to England. These books made their 
most potent appeal through the lure of the wild and adventurous 
element in American exploration, the charm exerted by descrip- 
tions of the luxuriant vegetation, and the obvious attractions of a 
country rich in material resources. Similarly we find Coleridge’s 
references to America concerned not so much with its political 
status as with the opportunity its isolation afforded of establish- 
ing in these wildernesses ‘‘the republic of God’s own making,’ 
far from the oppression of power and the pressure of economic 
needs. 

Wordsworth, as Professor Cooper? points out, possessed a iarge 
library of travel books. On his shelves were The Hakluyt Voyages, 
Carver’s Travels through the Interior Parts of North America in the 
years 1766-68, Hearne’s A Journey from Hudson’s Bay,® etc., 
Bartram’s Travels, Shelvocke’s A Voyage Round the World, and 
many others. Coleridge’s interest in travel books was also stimu- 
lated through the strong influence of the poet Bowles, who fre- 


1 The Letters of S. T. Coleridge (1895), I, 234. 
2?Lane Cooper, “A Glance at Wordsworth’s Reading,” Mod. Lang. Notes, 
xxmi7:5, 88, 110. 


3 Coleridge’s copy of Hearne’s Journey is now in possession of Dr. James B. 
Clemens. 
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quently cites travel accounts, notably those of Bartram, Bruce, 
and Chateaubriand.‘ 

In 1782, The Letters of an American Farmer appeared, and in 
1786, the Travels of the Marquis de Chastellux. The works of 
Charlevoix had appeared about 1744, but were being translated 
into English about 1790. In 1792 Imlay’s Topographical Des- 
cription of the Western Territory of North America was published, 
and Bartram’s Travels, already cited, went into a second edition 
in 1794.5 In the same year, Brissot de Warville’s Travels in the 
United States went into a second edition, and Thomas Cooper’s 
Some Information Respecting America was first published. 

In addition to notices about The Hakluyt Voyages, and the many 
accounts of journeys around the world, many reviews of current 
travel books were printed in the magazines. Between 1790 and 
1801 The Monthly Review carried at least one hundred such reviews. 
These reviews, some of which run to six and seven pages, convey a 
clear impression of the books treated, the kind of life therein 
depicted, and the peculiar advantages offered in each region 
visited. Articles in The Monthly Review often supplied the topic 
for the discussions of the Literary Club, the members of which were 
Coleridze, Southey, and Christopher Wordsworth.® 

In the list of books which Coleridge drew out from the Bristol 
Literary Society in 1795 occur Clarkson’s On Slave Trade and 
Colonization, and Bryan Edwards’s The Civil and Commercial 
History of the West Indies.” Professor Lowes has pointed out a 
number of instances where the influence of Edwards appears in 
Coleridge’s work, notably in Joan of Arc, which was published in 
1796.8 Another book, The Journal of the Life and Travels of John 
Woolman, was brought to Coleridge’s attention by a young 
Quaker friend, Charles Lloyd.® Coleridge also displays much fam- 
iliarity with Dampier’s Travels, as he shows by marginalia in a 
copy of Robinson Crusoe in which he compares the method of 
Defoe with that of Dampier.'® 


“Lane Cooper, of. cit., p. 115. 

5 William Haller, The Early Life of Robert Southey (1917), p. 123 n. 

6 J. Dykes Campbell, Life of S. T. Coleridge (1894), p. 25. 

7 James Baker, “Books read by Coleridge and Southey,” Chambers Journal, 
n.s. 1890, vir, 75. 

8 John L. Lowes, The Road to Xanadu (1927), p. 493. 

® The Letters of S. T. Coleridge (1895), I, 4. 

10H. B. Wheatley, “Coleridge’s Marginalia in a Copy of Robinson Crusoe,” 
The Hempstead Annual (1902), p. 99. 
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In the inception of Coleridge’s pet scheme of Pantisocracy, The 
Travels of Bartram, written by a native of Pennsylvania, played 
an important part by interesting the poet in the beauty of the 
wilds of America, and in the attractiveness of the rivers in the 
eastern part of the country."' Professor Lowes finds from his 
summary of the evidence that Coleridge had read Bartram in 
1794 or 1795,” when his interest in Pantisocracy was at its highest 
point. The early drafts of Lewti, which show the influence of Bar- 
tram in a marked degree, seem to have been written sometime 
in 1794.8 

We may best understand the scheme itself by referring to an 
extract from a letter by Southey which Campbell prints in his 
Life of Coleridge: 

In the summer of 1794, S. T. C. and Hucks came to Oxford on their 
way into Wales Then Allen introduced them to me, and the 
scheme was talked of, but by no means determined upon. It was talked 
into shape by Burnett and myself .... when we separated from them 

After some weeks,....we resolved upon going to America. 
During that time it was we talked of America. The funds were to be 
what each one could raise. 


Campbell also quotes a letter from Southey to his midshipman 
brother: 


Coleridge was with us nearly five weeks and made good use of his time. 
We preached Pantisocracy and Aspheterism everywhere. These, Tom, are 
two new words, the first signifying the equal government of all; and the 
other, the generalization of individual property; words well understood 
in the city of Bristol. The thoughts of the day and the visions of the 
night all center in America. Time lags heavily along until March. In 
March we depart for America. We shall be on the banks of a navigable 
river, and appoint you admiral of the cock-boat.® 


The phantom of an ideal republic, the blissful abode of justice, 
peace and happiness on this earth, has been flitting through men’s 
minds, and consequently, through literature, since the time of 
Plato. It is not surprising, therefore, to find a dreamer like Cole- 
ridge fascinated with the idea, and planning a republic to suit his 
own notions. His fancy ranged from the Susquehanna in 1794-95 


1 William Bartram, Travels through the Carolinas, etc. (1792), p. 2. 
2 John L. Lowes, op. cit., p. 515. 

Tbid., p. 514. 

4 J. Dykes Campbell, of. cit., p. 31. 

Tbid., p. 34-35. 
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to the West Indies in 1801. In a letter by Thomas Poole, a close 
friend of Coleridge, to Mr. Haskins, September 22, 1794, the wri- 
ter says: 


Their plan is as follows: Twelve gentlemen of good education and 
liberal principles are to embark with twelve ladies in April next..... 
Their opinion was that they should settle in a delightful part of the new 
back settlements; that each man would labor two or three hours in a day, 
the produce of which labor would, they imagine, be more than sufficient 
to support the colony..... The produce of their industry is to be paid 
up in common for the use of all; and a good library is to be collected, and 
their leisure hours are to be spent in study, liberal discussions, and the 
education of their children... . . The regulations relating to the females 
strike them as the most difficult; whether the marriage contract shall be 
dissolved if agreeable to one or both parties. ... . America is certainly a 
desirable country.'® 


The length of time each man would have to spend in work evi- 
dently comes from the following extract from Brissot de Warville, 
as also do the extravagant hopes the Pantisocrats entertained for 
succeeding in the New World. 


Mr. Rague.... has communicated to me many observations on the 
western country. The immense valley washed by the Ohio, appears to him 
the most fertile he has ever seen. The strength and rapidity of vegetation 
in that country are incredible, the size of the trees enormous, and their 
variety infinite..... The crops of Indian corn are prodigious, the 
cattle acquire an extraordinary size, and keep the whole year in the open 
30.5 A man in that country works scarcely two hours in a day 
for the support of himself and family; he passes most of his time in 
idleness, hunting or drinking.!” 


To name a definite time at which Coleridge was reading Bris- 
sot’s book would be a difficult task, but there are certain evidences 
that he must have come in contact with it. Coleridge used often 
to visit the home of Thomas Poole where there was an unusually 
good collection of books. Poole mentions reading Brissot in 
French.'® The Monthly Review carried a very comprehensive re- 
view of it.'® Coleridge, too, quoted at length from The Travels 
in the first of his Bristol lectures in February, 1795.2° Brissot was 


%8 Mrs. H. Sanford, Thomas Poole and his Friends (1888), I, 97. 

17 J. P. Brissot de Warville, Travels in the United States (1794), I, 48. 

18 Mrs. H. Sanford, op. cit., I, 112. 

1° The Monthly Review, v:6, n.s., 531. 

20 Coleridge, Essays on his Own Times, ed. Sara Coleridge (1850), I, 26-27. 
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attracted towards life in America, for he had tried to establish 
with Crévecceur and Claviére a Société Gallo-Américaine in Janu- 
ary, 1787. This society was later merged into the Society of the 
Friends of the Blacks, a Gallo-American affair, totalling three 
hundred members.”" Brissot had also planned to settle with his 
wife in Pennsylvania, but was prevented from doing this by the 
calling of the Estates-General.” 

The region definitely selected by Coleridge for the Pantisocratic 
republic was the region near the Susquehanna River. Cottle 
says that Coleridge had no specific information about the Susque- 
hanna, but that he was attracted to it by the sound of the word.¥ 
Professor Lowes points out that Gillman was also under this im- 
pression, but that in view of the lengthy discussions Coleridge 
held with land-agents from America, this could not be true. 

Coleridge’s association with Joseph Priestley would have cer- 
tainly interested him in the Susquehanna. Priestley and Coleridge 
were Unitarians, and Coleridge had so high an esteem for Priestley 
that he regarded him as “‘one of his gods.’* Priestley had been 
driven out of England on account of his theological views, and had 
taken up his abode near Northumberland, Pennsylvania, in the 
region of the Susquehanna. Lamb’s friend, George Dyer, assured 
Coleridge that Dr. Priestley would certainly join the Pantisocrats 
as soon as they came to America.** Priestley’s Opticks, as Professor 
Lowes has shown, had an important influence on the imagery of 
The Ancient Mariner2’ Furthermore, Dr. Priestley’s son-in-law,”® 
Thomas Cooper, the author of Some Information Respecting A mer- 
ga, came to London in 1794, full of his findings and brimming 
over with enthusiasm. Coleridge mentions him in a letter to 
Southey, dated October 21, 1794: 


What think you of the difference in the prices of land as stated by 
Cowper [Cooper] from those given by the American agents? By all means, 
read, ponder on Cowper, and when I hear your thoughts, I will give you 
the results of my own.?® 


2H. M. Jones, America and French Culture (1927), p. 129. 
® William Haller, op. cit., p. 123. 

% Ibid., p. 139 n. 

%* J. L. Lowes, op. cit., p. 554. 

% J. Aynard, La Vie d’un poéte-Coleridge (1907), p. 44. 

* Haller, op. cit., p. 139. 

37 J. L. Lowes, op. cit., p. 38-40. 

28 Haller, op. cit., p. 141. 

29 Letters of S. T. Coleridge, I, 92. 
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Cooper’s book is an interesting account of a sojourn in America, 
a handbook, one might say, of information for all interested in 
going to the more unsettled parts. It has comments from other 
sources, and quotations from other travellers. Coleridge evidently 
regarded it as very helpful to an emigrant, especially so since the 
author was an Englishman who could understand his fellow- 
countrymen’s needs.*® The Plan de Vente, a pamphlet in French 
recently unearthed by Maurice W. Kelley in the Bibliothéque 
Nationale apparently outlines the details of Cooper’s and Priest- 
ley’s project. As Mr. Kelley points out, both Cooper and Priestley 
were endeavoring to sell land rather than to reform society and 
establish Utopia, but he concedes, nevertheless, that Some Infor- 
mation Respecting America undoubtedly influenced Coleridge’s 
scheme.*! Cooper says in part: 


I found a letter from Mr. Toulmin to me of which the following is an 
extract. “My own notes of a tour in company with Messrs. Priestley, 
Humphreys, and Bakewell, will furnish information of the same sort 
toward the most northern part of Pennsylvania..... This, with some 
scattered information concerning the price of land in some of the un- 
settled parts of America will enable you to judge how far a certain quan- 
tity of money will go in the purchase of land there, and where it may be 
probably invested to most advantage.” 

I prefer, in a general view, Pennsylvania to New York, because the 
climate is more dry, and therefore more favorable to health; somewhat 
warmer, and therefore, more favorable to vegetation; ....the govern- 
ment is more intent upon those public improvements that will force 
population and the speedy rise of lands; its revenues are more productive 
and its treasury richer.* 

But, at this distance, you look down upon the Susquehanna, about 
three or four miles off; a river about half a mile broad, running at the 
foot of bold and steep mountains, through a valley .... rich, beautiful, 
and variegated. At the distance of about four miles on the bank of the 
river, you catch the town of Sunbury, and on the opposite side of the 
river, about two miles further, Northumberland. These are two towns 
of about two or three hundred houses each, delightfully situated near the 
Susquehanna.* 

The state of Pennsylvania ....seems, upon the whole, the most 
eligible of the American states.* 


30 Thomas Cooper, Some Information Respecting America (1794), p. iii. 

3. Maurice W. Kelley, “Thomas Cooper and Pantisocracy,” Mod. Lang. Notes, 
XLv: 4, p. 218 (April, 1930). 

2 Cooper, op. cit., p. 85. % Tbid., p. 105. 

3 Tbid., p. 10 ff. % Tbid., p. 75. 
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The last statement is not at all surprising in view of the fact 
that Cooper’s purpose was to sell land in Pennsylvania. He pre- 
sents also telling and clever arguments for emigrating, many of 
which must certainly have appealed to Coleridge. 


You ask me what appear to be the most general inducements for 
people to quit England for America. In my mind, the first and principal 
feature is, the total absence of anxiety respecting the future success of a family. 
There is little fault to be found with the government of America either in 
principle or in practice; we have few taxes to pay, and these are of acknowl- 
edged necessity, and moderate in amount..... Poverty, such as in 
Great Britain, is almost unknown.* 

In America a farmer is a land-owner, paying no rent, no tythes, and a 
few taxes; equal in rank to any other rank in the states, having a voice in 
the appointment of his legislators, and a fair chance, if he deserves it, 
of becoming one himself.*” 


Coleridge, judging by his correspondence, had interested him- 
self deeply in gathering information. One can imagine him held 
spellbound by some of the yarns of the returned travellers, and 
weighing the material advantages of the projected settlement, 
influenced however, by his own prejudice in its favor. On Septem- 
ber 6, 1794, Coleridge wrote thus to Southey: 


Every night I meet a most intelligent young man who has spent the 
last five years of his life in America, and is lately come from thence as an 
agent to sell land..... He says that two thousand pounds will do; . 
that twelve men may easily clear three thousand acres in four or five 
months; and that, for $600.00, a thousand acres may be cleared and 
houses built upon them. He recommends the Susquehanna from its ex- 
cessive beauty and its security from hostile Indians... .. Literary char- 
acters make money there. .... He never saw a bison in his life, but has 
heard of them.* 


The young man was evidently answering questions propounded 
to him by Coleridge,—questions that had come into the poet’s mind 
from the many accounts he had been reading. Coleridge’s optimism 
makes him ignore Cooper’s statement in his book, “‘Literature in 
America is an amusement only—collateral to the occupation of the 
person who attends, (and but occasionally attends) to it.’"* The 
sources of these queries and anxieties are not hard to find. In his 


Ibid., p. 72. 
8 Cuthbert Southey, The Life of Robert Southey (1849-50), I, 218-219. 
*® Cooper, op. cit., p. 64. 
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Topographical Description of North America, Gilbert Imlay men- 
tions the bison: ‘The bison of Scythia, and what is called the buf- 
falo in North America, are precisely the same species of animal; 
besides, the animals of both countries bear the strongest resemb- 
lance to each other.’’*° 

The recurrence of the phrases, ‘“‘back parts” “back counties” 
“back settlements”; recalls the phrase “‘back settlements” used 
in the letter of Thomas Poole, previously quoted. Professor 
Emerson mentions this relation in his “‘Notes on Gilbert Imlay.’ 

Professor Emerson also points out in his article the fact that 
Imlay and Crévecceur were known to each other;“ the similarity 
in the form of their books, and in letter IX of each.“ While the 
acquaintance of these men would not seem to be important, yet 
it becomes significant when viewed in the light of Imlay’s connec- 
tion with the Godwin’s family, and Godwin’s friendship for Cole- 
ridge. Brissot, Imlay, and Cooper must have been known to each 
other. H. M. Jones identifies Cooper as Dr. Thomas Cooper, 
born in London in 1759, afterwards a resident of Pennsylvania, 
and active in American educational life.” Professor Emerson 
shows that all three were connected with the Girondists when 
they were in power, and that Brissot gave to someone unnamed 
a letter introducing “Le Capitaine Imlay Américain de L’Etat de 
Kentucky” as recommended by “Cooper de Manchester,” This 
latter was Dr. Thomas Cooper who was then in Paris, a citizen 
of France by action of the convention in 1792. Professor Emerson 
indicates also that the fall of the Girondists may have had some- 
thing to do with the sudden departure of both Imlay and Cooper 
for America in 1793.48 Mary Wollstonecraft’s residence with Im- 
lay in France brought her in contact with the Girondist leaders, 
and also with her close friends Thomas Paine and Joel Barlow.*® 
Mary Wollstonecraft’s later marriage to William Godwin, and the 


“ Gilbert Imlay, A Topographical Description of .... North America (1792), 
p. 28. 

Tbid., p. 128. 

Tbid., p. 239. 

Jbid., Introduction ix. 

“ ©. F. Emerson, “Notes on Gilbert Imlay,” PMLA, xxxrx, 408. 

 Ibid., p. 410. 

 Tbid., p. 410. 

47 H. M. Jones, of. cit., p. 405. 

“ O. F. Emerson, of. cit., p. 418. 

4 Tbid., p. 419. 
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latter’s warm and deep friendship for Coleridge brings this 
circle of revolutionary leaders and adventurous travellers within 
the knowledge of Coleridge. Crévecceur’s expression of his plans, 
therefore, may have had some bearing in strengthening Coleridge’s 
idea of the happy rest in America for which he sighed. 


Thus, then, in the village of , in the bosom of that peace 
it has enjoyed ever since I have known it, connected with mild, hospitable 
people, strangers to our political disputes, and having none among them- 
selves; on the shores of a fine river . . . . our little society united in perfect 
harmony with the new adoptive one with which we shall be incorporated, 
I shall rest, I hope, from all fatigues. .... Not a word of politics shall 
cloud our simple conversations; . . . . we shall sleep on our mats without 
any distressing want, having learnt to retrench any superfluous one.*? 


Brissot, too, adds his inducement: 


This is a feeble sketch of the happiness of a Pennsylvania farmer; a 
happiness to which this state calls men of all countries and of all religions. 
It offers not the pleasures of the Arcadia of the poets, or those of the great 
towns of Europe; but it promises you independence, plenty, and happiness, 
—in return for patience, industry, and labor. The moderate price of 
lands, the security that the courts of justice give, the credit that may be 
obtained . . . . place these advantages within the reach of every condition 
of men.# 


This longing for the ideal of existence thus portrayed runs 
through the poetry Coleridge wrote around the years 1794-96. In 
“Domestic Peace,” 1794, there is a hint of it: 


, Tell me on what holy ground 
May Domestic Peace be found. 
Halcyon Daughter of the skies, 
Far on fearful wings she flies 
From the Pomp of sceptered state 
From the rebel’s noisy hate. 

In a cottaged vale she dwells 
Listening to the Sabbath bells.* 


And again, in “To a Young Ass,” published in 1794, occurs this 
stanza: 

I hail thee, brother, spite of the fool’s scorn, 

And fain would take thee with me in the dell 


5° Hector St. John Crévecoeur, Letters of an American Farmer (1794). Reprint 
(1904), p. 326. 

5 Brissot de Warville, op. cit., I, 282 f. 

® The Complete Poetical Works of S. T. C. (1912), I, 71. 
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Of peace and mild equality to dwell 

Where Toil shall call the charmer Health his bride, 
And Laughter tickle Plenty’s ribless side; 

And wouldst thou toss thy heels in gamesome play, 
And frisk about as lamb or kitten gay!® 


The first edition had the third line thus: 
Where high-souled Pantisocracy shall dwell.™ 


The topic turns up again and again in Coleridge’s correspondence. 
In July, 1794, he writes to Southey: “I preached (at Llanfyllin) 
Pantisocracy and Aspheterism with so much success that two 
huge, butcher-like fellows danced about the room in enthusiastic 
agitation. .... Such men may be of use. They would kill the 
golden calf secundum artem.’’® 

To the same, again in November, he writes: ““But must our sys- 
tem necessarily be imperfect? I ask the question that I may know 
whether or not to write the book of Pantisocracy.’’* 

The Journal of John Woolman, mentioned earlier in this paper, 
has received little comment from Coleridge, yet it perhaps em- 
bodied many of the ideals he expected to achieve in Pantisocracy. 
Coleridge’s friendship for Charles Lloyd brought the book, essen- 
tially a Quaker production, to his notice. 

The whole atmosphere of the Journal is an attractive one. The 
peaceful, God-fearing Quakers are depicted in their tranquil ex- 
istence, and because of their fair treatment of the Indians, are 
untroubled by the savages. The beneficial results of trading with 
the Indians; the opportunity for self-communion possible in the 
open spaces of America; the leisurely method of living; and the 
advantages for quiet in literary work—all these appealed to 
the quiet, contemplative spirit of the poet. 

The American republic was as yet a republic in name only. 
Independence as such was won, but lack of unity had not yet 
full time to show its effects. The Pantisocratic ideal of Coleridge 
could, therefore, find full scope for activity on the beautiful shores 
of the Susquehanna, or of the lovely ““Shenando”’ as Woolman calls 
it, with full command of natural resources, and surrounded by 
ideal conditions. 


Tbid., p. 74. 

 ;bid., p. 74 note. 

% The Letters of S. T. Coleridge, I, 79. 
% Tbid., p. 103. 
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Pantisocracy was similar to the Quaker principle of equality 
for all. The Quakers recognized no President in their meetings, 
no slavery, no oppressing of the Indians, and yet showed the re- 
markable example of a company, orderly and law-respecting, 
honored by all, and sacred to the savages. When persecutions were 
raised against the Friends, those storms were occasioned for 
political reasons.*? 

Coleridge, in a letter to Dr. Compton, speaks of Pantisocracy 
as “the republic of God’s own making.’** That Pantisocracy was 
to bring relief to a troubled world; that it was an experiment, 
which, succeeding in a limited sphere, would be gradually extended 
to the attention of a wider audience, was Coleridge’s great hope. 
This gradual change in social and economic conditions is also hoped 
by Woolman, and evidenced by his saying: 


Here I was renewedly confirmed in my mind that the Lord... . is 
graciously moving on the hearts of the people to draw them off from the 
desire of wealth, and bring them to a lowly way of living.®® 


Pantisocracy was not only an ideal of government, it was a hope 
and a haven of domestic peace as well. Coleridge embodies these 
ideas in a poem written to Charles Lloyd: 


Together, thus, the world’s vain turmoil left 
Stretched on the crag, and shadowed by the pine, 
And bending o’er the clear, delicious font, 
Ah! dearest youth! it were a lot divine 
To cheat our noons in moralizing mood, 

‘ While west-winds fann’d our temples, toil-bedew’d; 
Then downwards slope, oft pausing, from the mount, 
To some lone mansion, in some woody dale, 
Where smiling with blue eyes, Domestic Bliss 
Gives this the Husband’s, that the Brother’s kiss!*° 


In “Pantisocracy,” he says: 


O’er the ocean swell 
Sublime of hope, I seek the cottag’d dell 
Where Virtue calm with careless step may stray. 


57 Woolman, The Journal of the Life and Travels of John Woolman (1838), 
3d ed., p. 7 ff. 

58 The Letters of S. T. C., I, 234. 

59 John Woolman, of. cit., p. 224. 

6S. T. Coleridge, “To a Young Friend,” in The Complete Poetical Works of 
S. T. C. (1912), 1, 156. 

61 Jbid., “Pantisocracy,” in op. cit., I, 69. 
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And again: 
I, other climes . . . . explore 
And soon with kindred minds shall haste to enjoy 
(Free from the ills which here our peace destroy,) 
Content and Bliss on Transatlantic shore.™ 


Pantisocracy remained the subject of Coleridge’s talks during 
1794 when Southey was impatient to be gone to America, but 
neither Pantisocrat had the means to pay his passage. Southey 
was a man of action, Coleridge a man of thought and speculation, 
fully as content with the theory as with the completed project. 
A compromise was effected whereby Wales was substituted as the 
immediate location of the republic with America as the ultimate 
goal.*4 

Doubts had been entertained in other people’s minds about the 
expediency of settling in America, and had not Coleridge been so 
sanguine about his scheme, he would have been discouraged sooner. 
The current periodicals were sharp in their criticisms of American 
life, and relentless in their exposures of the deceits used by land 
agents. The harsh comments made on the life in America may be 
responsible for the querulous and resentful tone in which Cole- 
ridge wrote to Poole, March 23, 1801. Pantisocracy as a scheme 
had waxed and waned, but still there was a lingering fidelity to the 
old ambition of obtaining a peaceful retreat. The letter says in part: 


It fills me with indignation to hear the croaking accounts which the 
English emigrants send home of America. ‘The society so bad, the man- 
ners so vulgar, the servants so insolent!’ Why, then, do they not seek out 
one another and make a society? It is arrant ingratitude to talk so of a 
land in which there is no poverty but as a consequence of absolute idle- 
ness; and to talk of it, too, with abuse comparatively with England, with 
a place where the laborious poor are dying with grass in their bellies... . . 
I am assured that such is the depravity of the public mind that no literary 
man can find bread in England except by misemploying and debasing his 
talents..... The annuity which I hold, perhaps by a very precarious 
tenure, will shortly, from the decreasing value of money become less than 
one-half what it was when it was first allowed me. If I were allowed to 
retain it, I would go and settle near Priestley in America... .. I say I 
would go to America if Wordsworth would go with me, and we could 


® Tbid., “On the Prospect of Establishing a Pantisocracy in America,” in of. cit. 
I, 69. 

8 Haller, op. cit., p. 207. 

“ The Letters of S. T. Coleridge, I, 122. 
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persuade two or three farmers of this country who are exceedingly at- 
tached to us to accompany us. 


The “The croaking accounts’ Coleridge speaks of in the fore- 
going extract were only too well authenticated. In The British 
Critic, January, 1795, appeared a review of Thomas Cooper’s 
Some Information Respecting America, published in London, 1794, 
second edition. The reviewer says in part: 


When this book was first announced we were inclined to consider 
Messrs. Imlay and Cooper as two rival auctioneers, or rather show-men, 
stationed for the allurement of incautious passengers. ‘‘Pray, ladies and 
gentlemen, walk in and admire the wonders of Kentucky.”—‘“Pray, stop 
and see the incomparable beauties of the Susquehanna.” Mr. Imlay, 
being agent for the disposal of landed property in Kentucky, and Mr. 
Cooper, a large contractor for land on the Susquehanna 

To the thinking part of the nation, however, there will not appear in 
the publications very strong allurements to emigration. On the contrary, 
Englishmen will be astounded to find that the comforts and conveniences 
of life are scarcely to be obtained at all in America, .... the price of 
common necessaries is not much below that which they are in populous 
parts of Britain 

There appears to be but little encouragement for emigration. Every 
man who goes to America must drudge on in the beaten track of hus- 
bandry, and even in that, those who have adventured know there is 
considerable risk, especially to those who are new to employment.® 


The Gentleman’s Magazine, September, 1795, prints the follow- 
ing comments on similar literature. The pamphlet in question is 
entitled: “Letters on Emigration from a Gentleman lately returned 
from America.” 


These letters show that this land of universal promise is a land of 
general disappointment. The first class of emigrants he considers are 
gentlemen of limited fortune The land-jobbers have bought up 
large tracts of land at four pence or six pence for which they exact a 
dollar an acre. The society likewise in which one of this class must pass 
his life is of such a kind that he must revolt from the idea of it with disgust. 

Every vessel which returns from America brings back disappointed 
manufacturers who have made the experiment of quitting their native 
country at the loss of their little property. We recommend the tract to 
the perusal of all those who are ambitious of becoming opulent land- 
owners in North America. 


% The Letters of S. T. Coleridge, 1, 353. 
% The British Critic—A New Review (1795), v: 26, 27. 
°? The Gentleman’s Magazine (1795), txv: 3, pt. 2, 760. 
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Two notices appear also in the same periodical, April, 1796. 
One is the advertisement of a pamphlet entitled: ‘““Look before You 
Leap; or a few hints to Artisans, Mechanics, Laborers, Farmers, 
and Husbandmen, et cetera, who are desirous of emigrating to 
America.’ The contents may easily be imagined. The second is 
an item which reads as follows: 


Of the two thousand persons who have emigrated to America within 
the last five years, fifteen hundred have returned, finding it wholly im- 
possible to maintain themselves and families from produce; such is the 
extreme dearness of every article of ordinary consumption.®® 


Coleridge mentions the complaints that are made about Ameri- 
can manners. The following extracts are too late to have influenced 
him, but they are typical of the kind of comment that was being 
made. The first must have consoled Coleridge: 


I pity the traveller who takes umbrage against America because the 
houses of entertainment cannot always accommodate him according to 
his wishes. If he images no other happiness to himself in travelling but 
what is to be obtained from repasts that minister to luxury, and beds 
distinguished by softness, let him confine his excursions to the cities of 
polished Europe..... He who at home had been accustomed to the 
luxury of a bed, groaned the night out in America on the rack of a mat- 
tress; and for this, the country is to be execrated, and the beautiful 
scenes of nature beheld with jaundiced eye.” 


The following is a commentary on American conduct: 


Society in Carolina displays not that unrestrained intercourse which 
characterizes English manners. .. . . Let the cheerfulness of both coun- 
tries be fairly weighed, and I believe the scale will preponderate in favor 
of the English. The quality of humor is not indigenous to America. 

I, one day, called on a gentleman..... He told me that his eldest 
son was at Annapolis College; and when he came home in the holidays, 
his manners were such that he was disagreeable to him; and as for the 
boys he had at home, he had an intention of sending them to England.” 


The Gentleman’s Magazine published accounts of various kinds. 
The brief paragraphs dealing with American affairs were often 
full of import for those who read with discrimination. At any 


88 Ibid. (1796), Lxvt: 4, pt. 1, 317. 

6 Tbid., xvi: 4, pt. 1, 347. 

7 John Davis, Travels of Four and one-half Years in the U. S. A. 1799-1802. 
(Reprint 1909), p. 69. 

™ R. Parkinson, A Tour in America, 1798-1800. London (1805), II, 274. 
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rate, the comments reflected the opinion of the times, and the com- 
ment quoted below would be destructive to Coleridge’s scheme. 


There are beggars in the streets of America perhaps in as great a pro- 
portion as in London, though they do not go out in troops..... You 
will say there is plenty of ground to farm..... With respect to me- 
chanics turning farmers, I will tell them that farming is a difficult science, 
and requires an apprenticeship as well as any other craft... .. America 
is a young country. It has suffered in its infancy a convulsion violent 
enough to have rent one abounding in riches and population. It is com- 
paratively poor..... Human nature will be the same in whatever 
climate or soil; and that it all amounts to no more than that the Americans 
suffer in common the distresses, the animosities, the robberies, and the 
punishments incident to it.” 


In July, 1801, the correspondence between Coleridge and South- 
ey indicates that the ideal republic has not been abandoned, but 
that its location had been changed and that many of the features 
of Pantisocracy had disappeared. Coleridge is interested now in a 
place of repose, and not a scheme of reform. He writes to Southey: 


Now, mark my scheme! St. Nevis is the most lovely as well as the 
most healthy island in the West Indies. Pinney’s estate is there, and he 
has a country-house situated in a most heavenly way, a very large man- 
sion. Now between you and me, I have reason to believe that not only 
this house is at my service, but many advantages in a family way that 
would go one-half to lessen the expenses of living there, and perhaps would 
appoint us sinecure negro-drivers at one hundred a year each, or at some 
other snug and reputable office; and perhaps, too, we might get some 
office in which there is nothing to do under the Government, Now I and 
m¥ family, and you and Edith, and Wordsworth and his sister, might all 
go there, and make the island more illustrious than Cos or Lisbos! A 
heavenly climate, a heavenly country, and a good house! The seashore 
so near us, dells, and rocks, and streams.” 


Some of the items may have come from Bryan Edwards’s His- 
tory of the West Indies, already noted. Edwards says: 

The profit arising to the owner, from the labour of each field-negro 
employed in the cultivation of sugar, may be reckoned at twenty-five 
pounds sterling money.” 

The first gang is summoned to the labours of the field either by a bell, 
or the blowing of a conch shell just before sunrise. .. . . They are attended 


7 The Gentleman’s Magazine, Lxvt: 2, pt. 2, 563. Aug., 1796. 

3 The Letters of S. T. Coleridge, 1, 360. 

% Bryan Edwards, The Civil and Commercial History of the West Indies (1794), 
I, Book IV, 157 note. 
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by a white person, and a black superintendent, called a driver. The list 
being called, and the absentees noted, they proceed with their work until 
eight or nine o’clock, when they sit down in the shade for breakfast. . . . . 
By this time most of the absentees make their appearance; and are some- 
times punished for their sluggishness by a few stripes of the driver’s whip. 
But I am happy to say that of late years, a slight excuse is generally 
admitted.” 


The topic of Pantisocracy died out after the year 1801, and with 
it passed from Coleridge’s writing the chance references to this 
possible aspect of American life. From travels, history and maga- 
zine comment, came the elements that he embodied in his great 
ideal, enriched and magnified by his fertile imagination. Unreal 
and visionary as the project was, Coleridge had given it much 
thought, and the abstract ideal lost nothing by the concrete terms 
in which he expressed it. Long afterwards, Coleridge described 
Pantisocracy in The Friend as “a plan as harmless as it was extrav- 
agant,” which had served a purpose in keeping him from more 
dangerous courses. It was more than this, however, for to the 
scheme and to Coleridge’s interest in travel accounts may be due 
much of the beautiful and fantastic imagery of his richest literary 
work, 

SISTER EUGENIA 

St. Mary-of-the-Woods College 


Ibid., 528. 
% H. N. Brailsford, Shelley, Godwin, and their Circle, p. 54. 
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LVIII 
COLERIDGE AND BYRON 


N THE course of preparing an edition, with the kind permis- 

sion of the Coleridge family, of the unpublished corre- 
spondence of Samuel Taylor Coleridge, I have found, among the 
several hundred letters examined, five written by Coleridge to 
Lord Byron which afford a fuller view of the relationship between 
the two poets. The contact between Coleridge and Byron was 
brief, their correspondence being confined to the period between 
Easter 1815 and April 1816, the time at which Byron finally de- 
parted from England. It is known that in 1812 Byron interceded 
with the managers of Drury Lane for the production of Coleridge’s 
Remorse! and that he attended at least two of Coleridge’s lectures 
in 1811 and 1812;? but their personal intercourse apparently did 
not extend beyond those incidents and the exchange of a few 
letters. Most of Byron’s letters to Coleridge have already been 
published,* but the five letters which Coleridge wrote to Byron 
have never been published in full. 

Coleridge made the first advance by addressing a letter to 
Byron at Easter, 1815. This letter was written in a mood of de- 
pression, when he was hopelessly trying to gather funds for the 
advent of his son, Hartley, at Oriel.‘ 


Calne, Wilts, Easter Week. 1815. 

My Lord 
I feel that I am taking a liberty for which I shall have but small excuse 
and no justification to offer, if I am not fortunate enough to find one in 


1 James Dykes Campbell, Samuel Taylor Coleridge, A Narrative of the Events 
of his Life, London, 1894, p. 188. 

2 Ibid., p. 185. 

3 When E. H. Coleridge was gathering letters for the edition of his grandfather’s 
correspondence (Letters of Samuel Taylor Coleridge, London, 1895), he made tran- 
scripts of the letters to Byron. Apparently these letters were then in the possession 
of Sir John Murray: at least the copyright was vested with him, for at the head of 
each letter he wrote, ‘““Not to be published without the written consent of Sir 
John Murray”, but the latter wrote me recently that he had no knowledge of the 
letters and that permission to publish them should come from the Reverend 
G. H. B. Coleridge. 

* But for the kind efforts of Southey, Wordsworth and others, Hartley would 
not have been enabled to go to Oxford, for 1814 and 1815 are among Coleridge’s 
most poverty-stricken and self-absorbed years. 
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your Lordship’s approbation of my design; and unless you should con- 
descend to regard the writer as addressing himself to your Genius rather 
than your Rank, and graciously permit me to forget my total inacquain- 
tance with your Lordship personally in my familiarity with your other 
more permanent Self, to which your works have introduced me. If indeed 
I had not in them discovered that Balance of Thought and Feeling, of 
Submission and Mastery; that one sole unfleeting music which is never of 
yesterday, but still remaining reproduces itself, and powers akin to itself 
in the minds of other men:—believe me, my Lord! I not only could not 
have hazarded this Boldness, but my own sense of propriety would have 
precluded the very Wish. A sort of pre-established good will, not unlike 
that with which the Swan instinctively takes up the weakling cygnet 
into the Hollow between its wings, I knew I might confidently look for 
from one who is indeed a Poet; were I but assured that your Lordship had 
ever thought of me as a fellow-laborer in the same vineyard, and as not 
otherwise unworthy your notice. And surely a fellow-laborer I have been 
and a co-inheritor of the same Bequest, tho’ of a smaller portion; and tho’ 
your Lordship’s ampler Lot is on the sunny side, while mine has lain upon 
the North, my growing Vines gnawed down by Asses, and my richest and 
raciest clusters carried off and spoilt by the plundering Fox. Excuse my 
Lord! the length and ‘petitionary’ solemnity of this Preface, as attributable 
to the unquiet state of my spirits, under which I write this Letter, and 
my fears as to its final reception. Anxiety makes us all ceremonious. 
Long since from many and respectable Quarters I have been urged—and 
my circumstances now compel me to publish in two volumes all the poems 
composed by me from the year 1795 to the present Date, that are sanc- 
tioned by my mature judgement, all that I would consent to have called 
mine, if it depend on my own will. Of these the better Half, comprizing 
the poems of great comparative importance from Length and the Interest 
of the Subject and (me salteno judice) from their superior worth—exist 
only in Manuscript—The remainder consist 1. of a selection from Poems, 
which have at very different Periods appeared in different Newspapers, 
London and Provincial, and in other yet more obscure and equally perish- 
able vehicles, most of them without my consent or previous knowledge, 
many imperfectly, all of them incorrectly. 2. of the Poems published in 
the Lyrical Ballads and omitted in Mr. Wordsworth’s collection of all his 
minor poems, as was agreed on mutually by us—and which tho’ much 
called for have been out of Print for some years, in consequence of Mr. 
Wordsworth’s determination not to re-edit the Lyrical ballads separately. 
To thoseI have added a few of the better compositions inserted in the 
Second edition of my Juvenile Poems, and which are my own property. 
The whole have been corrected throughout, with very considerable 
alterations and additions, some indeed almost re-written. 3. The Remorse 
enlarged, the Plot altered, the character of Teresa re-written, and those of 
Albert and the Inquisitor nearly so. A general Preface will be pre-fixed, 
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on the Principles of philosophic and genial criticism relatively to the Fine 
Arts in general, but especially to Poetry: and a Particular Preface to the 
Ancient Mariner.and the Ballads, on the employment of the Supernatural 
in Poetry and the Laws which regulate it—in answer to a note of Sir W. 
Scott’s in the Lady of the Lake. Both volumes will be ready for the Press 
by the first week in June. 

Now, my Lord! if I offer these myself to the Booksellers, and un- 
protected I know too certainly, that they will take advantage of my 
Distresses; but if your Lordship would have the goodness to allow me to 
send the MSS volumes to you as soon as they are fit for your perusal, 
and if you should be led to think well of them, which my Hopes flatter me 
that you will, so that you could with inward satisfaction recommend them 
to some respectable Publisher (I should rather it were not Longman) 
your weight in society and the splendor of your name would, I am con- 
vinced, (and so is Mr. Bowles who in truth suggested this application so 
far as to lead me to flatter myself, that if you rejected you would at least 
not be offended by it) treble the amount of their offer, and be ashamed to 
propose such terms to your Lordship as without remorse they would 
attempt to extort a concession to from my poverty. Some years ago a 
Publisher of the first note offered me a 100£ for a first Edition—1000 
copies of a volume of Poems. I did not then wish to publish at all—but a 
year and a half after I went to him, and foolishly enough let him know, 
that I was exceedingly distressed, having from forgetfulness delayed 
the payment to the Assurance Office (which I have done for the last 17 
or 18 years in order to secure something for my Widow) to the very last 
day—and the only friends I could apply to, able to advance the money 
were out of town. He instantly offered me £100 for the Copyright in per- 
petuum! In like manner I have earnestly wished to employ myself at such 
times as my spirits were not quite equal to original compositions, in a trans- 
lation of the Persiles, Galatea, Novels, Voyage to[Parnassus]and numantium 
‘of Cervantes: with an Essay on the Don Quixote as likewise a translation of 
all Boccaccio’s works, the Decameron excepted. I wrote to Mr. Murray— 
and wished not any sum in advance but merely to know whether he would 
purchase them when completed—and I described at large the merits and 
the kind of merit, of those exquisite performances which if translated in 
the spirit of the original, in the same genuine rhythm of unaffected yet 
harmonious Prose, could not but be a great acquisition to our English 
Literature, and a Classical Work. He did not even condescend to return 
me an answer—whether because I had the open-heartedness to dissuade 
him from hazarding any money on the translation of the Faust of Géethe 
much as I myself admired the work on the whole, and tho’ ready to under- 
take the translation—from the conviction that the fantastic character 
of its Witcheries, and the general tone of the morals and religious opinions 
would be highly obnoxious to the taste and Principles of the present 
righteous English public, I know not—But the consequence was that some 
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other Gentleman is employed in translating one of the works of Cervantes, 
which I had possessed—I cannot conclude a letter already, I fear, unduly 
long without intreating your Lordship’s mildest construction of a Liberty, 
which, great as it is, most certainly did not spring from any want of 
unfeigned respect to your Lordship, from, my Lord, your Lordship’s 
obedient servant 

S. T. Coleridge. 


With the exception of one or at most two poems in that juvenile 
collection, the copy-right of which belongs to Mess. Longman & Co.— 
so disposed of by one who knew that it was never considered by me or by 
himself, as a copy-right—I having received for the three editions but 20£, 
my whole poetic profits (the “Remorse” not included as a theatrical acci- 
dent) and against which I have to put near £100 lost by the “Watchman” 
and nearly three times that sum by the ‘‘Friend”—chiefly in consequence 
of not half the Subscriptions having been received, and those, that were, 
at such distant periods as to make the money of no service to me—It was 
this unfortunate volume which subjected me to the Last of your Lord- 
ship’s satire’—not unjustly, as far as respects the Poems themselves—but 
permit me to say, not quite so fairly as to the Author, who published them— 
God knows! “his poverty, and not his will consenting,” and never thought 
of them as other or better than the not unpromising attempts of a young 
man. A Laugh at their obscurity, false splendour, and bucksome diction 
neither did or could offend me, who had myself ridiculed those faults and 
them in the third of “the Sonnets by Nehemiah Higginbotham” published 
in the second number (I think) of the monthly magazine. But it was un- 
just and has been injurious to me that having run the gauntlet for one set 
of faults and published nothing in the interim I should be attacked in 
almost every other number of the Edinburgh Review, and half-a-dozen 
other publications for the very opposite, merely because I happened to be 
an acquaintance of Mr. Wordsworth and Mr. Southey. But so it was! 
The cataracts of anonymous criticism never fell on them, but I was wet 
thro’ with the spray; and without any participation in the Praise, which 
their merits extorted even from Calumny itself. 


In his answer,’ written March 31, 1815, Byron promises to do 
his best for Coleridge, suggests the remarkable opportunity for 
tragedy, and retracts the criticism in English Bards and Scotch 
Reviewers, saying, “I shall always regret the wantonness or gen- 
erality of many of its attempted attacks.” 

Coleridge’s next letter, October 17, 1815, announces his forth- 


5 Sc. English Bards and Scotch Reviewers. 
® The Works of Lord Byron, Letters and Jcurnals [R. E. Prothero], London, 
1899, IIT, 190-193. 
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coming Biographia Literaria, and then wanders off into discussions 
of the drama, etc. 
17 Octr. 1815. 
Calne. 
My Lord 

I have no better way of expressing the grateful sense I have, of your 
Lordship’s very kind letter, than by informing you of what I have done in 
consequence. A few Friends at Bristol undertook the risk of printing two 
volumes for me, which are now entire in the Printer’s possession: a copy 
of which I shall take the liberty of forwarding to your Lordship, previously 
to the Publication. Should your opinion be favourable, I shall then offer 
the edition and tie Copy-right for sale to the London Booksellers. I am 
so little known to your Lordship that I scarcely dare venture to say what 
yet I know to be true—that your censure however extensive it should be, 
would be welcomed by me with unfeigned pleasure, as a mark of your 
kindness. The first volume is entitled, Biographical Sketches of my own 
literary Life and Opinions, in Politics, Religion, Philosophy and the 
Theory of Poetry—my object to reduce criticism to a system, by the 
deduction of the Causes from Principles involved in our faculties. The 
Chapter on the Téveo.s and Functions of the Imagination, its contra- 
distinction from the Fancy (as to which I unexpectedly find my convictions 
widely different from that of Mr. Wordsworth as explained in the new 
Preface to his collection of his Poems) and the conditional necessity of the 
Fine Arts. The second volume I entitle, Sibylline Leaves: as a collection 
of all the Poems that are my own property, which I wish to have preserved. 

All my leisure Hours I have devoted to the Drama, encouraged by 
your Lordship’s advice and favourable opinions of my comparative 
powers among the tragic Dwarfs, which exhausted Nature seems to have 
been under the necessity of producing since Shakspear. Before the third 
week in December I shall I trust be able to transmit to your Lordship a 
Tragedy, in which I have endeavoured to avoid the faults and deficiencies 
of the Remorse, by a better subordination of the characters by avoiding 
a duplicity of Interest, by a greater clearness of the Plot, and by a deeper 
Pathos. Above all, I have labored to render the Poem at once tragic and 
dramatic. May I be permitted to enquire whether it will be too late for 
representation after Christmas, if it be presented by the 12th of December, 
on the supposition that the Piece is approved? 

During my stay in London I mentioned to Mr. Arnold or Mr. Rae my 
intention of presenting three old plays adapted to the present stage. The 
first was Richard the Second—perhaps the most admirable of Shaks- 
pear’s historical plays, but from the length of the speeches, the entire 
absence of female Interest, and (with one splendid exception) its want of 
visual effect the least representable in the present state of postulates of the 
stage. I had conceived a new plot and a new female character. But this 
was brought out, with what success I know not. The second Play which 
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I mentioned to Mr. Arnold, and I believe to Mr. Rae, was B. and F.’s 
Pilgrim-—this I had determined to re-write almost entirely, preserving 
the outline of the Plot; and the main characters; and to have laid the scene 
in Ireland; and to have entitled it Love’s Metamorphoses. This too has, I 
understand, been brought out. But the third was that, on which I not only 
laid the greatest stress, and built most hope, but which I have more than 
half written, and could compleat in less than a month, was the Beggar’s 
Bush. The first act is entirely my own, & in the others three fifths at least 
of the language and thought are original—in short a few of the characters 
and the story comprize all I have borrowed. I was struck with the applica- 
tion of the Fable to the present Times—and this too (the third of the only 
three Dramas, I ever thought of as rifacimento) the newspapers have 
announced as about to be brought out at Drury Lane for Mr. Kean. Will 
your Lordship condescend to inform me, whether, 1, the newspaper account 
has any foundation, and 2, if so, whether the Pieces already prepared so as 
to preclude my services. I should say my presentation of my Rifacimento 
as a candidate? Having mentioned my intention to Mr. Arnold, and 
having from him received the assurance that the pre-existence of the 
story and some of the characters in Beaumont & Fletcher would be no 
objection to its acceptance, I seem to myself to have some slight claim on 
the Theatre. 

We had a company of Players at Calne, some little time ago—and very 
far superior to my expectations. There was a female actress, Miss Hudson, 
who pronounced the blank verse of Shakspear, and indeed verse in 
general better than I ever heard it pronounced, with the solitary exception 
of some passages by Mrs. Jordan. She hit the exact medium between the 
obtrusive Iambic march of recitation, and that far better yet still faulty 
style which substituting copy for Imitation and assuming that the actor 
cannot speak too like natural talking destroys all sense of metre—and 
consequently, if it be metre, converts the language into a sort of Prose 
intolerable to a good ear. It was a real luxury to hear her give the speech 
of Portia (on Mercy) I could not have believed, that it had been possible 
to have rendered the part of Teresa in the Remorse so interesting and 
pathetic as she made it. The whole audience was in tears, and in Jane 
Shore she was almost faultless. In private life she was much respected. 
Where she is now I know not. The Calne Company I know she has left. 
. Of the Actors the best incomparably was a Mr. Glendore, who acted the 
Ghost in Hamlet, and Banquo in Macbeth better than I ever saw them 
acted on the London Stage, and I say this, with more confidence, because 
Mr. Bowles (& I might add several of his Friends who were with him) was 
equally struck and of the same opinion, declaring both most perfect 
display of action, for the parts, that he had ever witnessed. He is a 
gentlemanly comedian, and if his voice be powerful enough (which I have 
no reason to doubt, but which from the smallness of the Calne Theatre 
I cannot judge) I should think him a great acquisition to a London 
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Theatre, for all the respectable second characters, in Tragedy & Comedy. 
For instance, he shewed great powers in the character of Isidore—Cassio 
in Othello, Orlando, in As You Like It—etc., etc. Inthe Heir at Law he 
acted Dick Dowlas in a manner that led me to think highly of his Talents 
in Genteel Comedy, for the only fault was that he appeared too much a 
gentleman by habit. I owe it to him to acknowledge that I desired 
assistance in one of the characters in my Tragedy by imagining him as 
acting it, while I was composing. I promised that if I had an opportunity 
I would mention his name to your Lordship: and as he is now in London, 
I shall take the liberty of giving him an introduction to Mr. Dibden or 
Mr. Rae. 

I hope your Lordship will pardon my having applied to you for an 
answer to questions, which I might more properly have addressed to the 
official Managers. Among my poems there is one respecting yourself— 
which, I assure you, was written all but the last stanza and half of another 
before the publication of your Childe Harold and indeed before I had 
ever seen a line of your composition except in the Review which occasioned 
the poem. You will see that the stanza and a half written since are mere 
completions of the Thought—you were to me an Abstract Being at that 
time, and that the Possible has become real, is an accident. As I have no 
claim to Prophecy (for not having seen any composition of your Lordship’s 
I had no ground even for conjecture) so I would avoid the suspicion of 
antedating a poem in order to give the appearance of it— 

Your Lordship’s obliged servant 
S. T. Coleridge. 


Either Byron wrote to Coleridge an unpublished answer, or the 
two men met in person, for Coleridge’s third letter, dated October 
22, 1815, expands on Byron’s mention of Christabel. This letter 
is probably the best of the series. After a preliminary discussion of 
Christabel and of Scott’s use of the poem, Coleridge launches forth 
into a remarkable defense of his own apparent lack of industry.’ 


22 Octr. 1815. Calne. 

My Lord 

The Christabel, which you have mentioned in so obliging a manner, was 
composed by me in the year 1797. I should say that the plan of the 
whole poem was formed and the first Book and half of the second were 
finished—and it was not till after my return from Germany in the year 1800 
that I resumed it and finished the second and a part of the third book. 
This is all that Mr. W. Scott can have seen. Before I went to Malta, I 
heard from Lady Beaumont, I know not whether more gratified or more 
surprized, that Mr. Scott had recited the Christabel and experienced no 


7 Coleridge constantly wrote in this strain; but whatever the final conclusion 
may be, certainly he was unfortunate in his worldly affairs. 
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common admiration. What occurred after my return from Italy, and what 
the disgusts were (most certainly not originating in my own opinion or 
decision) that indisposed me to the completion of the Poem, I will not 
trouble your Lordship with. It is not yet a whole: and as it will be 5 
books, I meant to publish it by itself: or with another poem entitled, 
The Wanderings of Cain*—of which, however, as far as it was written, 
I have unfortunately lost the only Copy—and can remember no part 
distinctly but the first stanza 

Encircled with a twine of Leaves, 

That leafy Twine his only Dress! 

A lovely Boy was plucking fruits 

In a moonlight Wilderness. 

The Moon was bright, the Air was free, 

And Fruits and Flowers together grew. 

On many a Shrub and many a Tree, 

And all put on a gentle Hue 

Hanging in the shadowy Air 

Like a Picture rich and rare. 

It was a Climate where, they say, 

The Night is more belov’d than Day. 

But who that beauteous Boy beguil’d 

That beauteous Boy to linger here 

Alone by night a little child 

In place so silent and so wild 

Has he no Friend no loving Mother near? 
Sir G. Beaumont, I remember, thought it the most impressive of any 
composition, and I shall probably compose it over again. A Lady is now 
transcribing the Christabel, in the form and as far as it existed before my 
voyage to the Mediterranean. I hope to inclose it for your Lordship’s 
gracious acceptance to-morrow or next day. I have not learnt with what 
motive Wordsworth omitted the original advertisement prefixed to the 
White Doe, that the peculiar metre and mode of narrative he had imitated 
from the Christabel. For this is indeed the same metre, as far as the Law 
extends—the metre of the Christabel not being irregular, as Southey’s 
Thalaba or Kehama, or Scott’s poems, but uniformly measured by four 
Beats in each line. In other words, I count by Beats or accents instead of 
syllables—in the belief that a metre might be thus produced sufficiently 
uniform and far more malleable to the Passion and Meaning. 

I was much gratified, I confess, by what your Lordship has said of these 
poems, the Love, and the Ancient Mariner, but I was far more affected 
and received a far deeper and more abiding pleasure from the kindness 
with which in the following paragraphs you have conveyed to me the 
Regrets of many concerning “the want of Inclination and Exertion which 


® Oxford Ed., p. 285. 
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that prevented me from giving full scope to my mind.”” Before God and my 
“os own conscience I dare judge myself by no other rule, than the Nihil actum 
mat si quid agendum—the limit of our faculties in the limit of our duties. 
e 5 But by men I ought to be judged comparatively—i.e. with others possessing 
led, at least equal powers and acquirements. To think of myself at all except 
ten, representatively and for psychological purposes was new to me; but to think 
part of myself comparatively was not only new but strange. Yet the Report 

had done me such exceeding Injury, such substantial Wrong—and had 

besides been published in the broadest language in the Ed. Annual Register 

the Ed. Review, the Quarterly Review and other minors of the same 

family that I felt myself bound in duty to myself and my children to 

notice and prove its falsehood. This I have done at fullin the Autobiog- 

raphy now in the Press as far as delicacy permitted. But what I could 

not or at least would not discuss in public ought to have been taken into 

consideration by those who have circulated the opinion in private. No one 

of my bitterest censors have ever charged my writings with triviality; 

but on the contrary they have been described as over elaborate, obscure, 

paradoxical, over subtle, etc.—and I know myself, that I have written 

nothing without as much effort as I should or could have employed what- 

ever had been the subject. Yet if my published works, omitting too all 

that is merely temporary, were collected they would amount to at least 

8 considerable octavo volumes—if I should have any moderate success at 

| Drury Lane, the ensuing year will at least give a proof of what I have been 

doing for the last 10 years, exclusive of what I have done. My Logosophia 

may be confuted or confirmed; valued or deemed useless; but I dare 

any affirm that no intelligent judge will deny that the Treatise must have 

now been the product of intense and continued effort both in Thought and in 
systematic Reading. 

\ip’s Still, however, the question returns—why has not some one book 

yhat :already been produced, something that may be referred to? And it is this, 

the ‘my Lord! which delicacy forbad me to answer in a public work. But in 

ated private and to my friends I would ask in return: Has there been during 

Law the whole of my Life since my return from Germany in 1800, a single 

ey’s half-year, nay any three months, in which I possessed the means of 

four devoting myself exclusively to any one of many works, that it would have 

d of been my Delight and hourly pleasure to have executed! So help me God! 

ntly never one! At all times I have been forced in bitterness of Soul to turn off 

from the pursuits of my choice to newspapers and the like. At this very 

hese time I should have had not only the Tragedy ready for presentation, but 

sted two other pieces the one a musical opera on a most interesting plot and 

ness characters and which I had framed and (as far as I have gone) executed 

the con amore, and in the belief that if there be any one quality in which I 

hich could excel, it would be in the sweetness of lyrical metres as adapted to 


vocal music—the other, I cannot call it a Pantomine but a Hemimine— 
a sort of splendid speaking Pantomine. Now, my Lord! were it known 
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what I have been obliged to do weekly, now writing Sermons, now articles 
for a provincial Paper—in short almost anything that is not dishonourable 
(for I write no Reviews)—it would in a kind mind rather exceed than 
fall short of expectation that I have done even what I have done, towards 
something less temporary. 

My Lord! I will honestly tell you, that at this very time, within a 
fortnight of this very date, instead of sending Mr. Kinnaird the first act 
of my intended Merchant King, or The King and the Beggar, I could send 
the whole Play,—and Mr. Kinnaird’s kind communications of his place 
and my confidence in his Candour, would strongly dispose me to remit it 
entire, with the reasons which long reflection has suggested to me, why I 
entertain fears concerning the success of his Plan—several parts of which 
had occurred to me, and even had been begun upon, but afterwards 
rejected. But in the meantime I am almost compelled to write as much 
in point of paper at least, on the Duke of Wellington, Mr.[?]’s Picture 
Gallery, and the Lord knows what, in order to procure 15£, as the com- 
pletion of my engagement, and its ultimate reward! even if I procure as 
much as fifteen pound. Excuse my apparent warmth, my Lord! but I felt 
a desire to let you know the whole truth in proportion as your kindness 
inspired a wish to gain your esteem of me as a man. 

If, my Lord! you were not yourself a Committee-man, I should have 
ventured to say to the Comittee of Drury Lane—Simply enable me to 
do it, and I will pledge my Honor and my Existence, that if I live, I will 
present you a Tragedy by the beginning of December and a Romantic 
Comic Opera by February—and in the interim correspond with Mr. 
Dibdin on the subject of a sort of Pantomine, on which I long ago con- 
versed with him—But at all events, I will rest your Lordship’s opinion on 
the groundedness of this Self-Defence and the presentation of the Tragedy 
by the beginning of December. 

I have written to Miss Hudson; but merely as from myself not exciting 
Hopes which perhaps, may not be gratified. I trust your Lordship will 
excuse this I myself I scrawl. 

from your Lordship’s obliged 
S. T. Coleridge 


Byron’s answer,® of October 27, 1815, pointing out the similarity 
between Christabel and certain lines in the Siege of Corinth,!° and 
his footnote added in the published version of the poem, show a 
fine manliness. He immediately began to exert himself in Cole- 
ridge’s behalf. Writing to Thomas Moore the next day, he says: 
“Coleridge has promised a tragedy." .... By the way, if poor 


® Letters and Journals, III, 228. 
10 Siege of Corinth, XTX. 
Letters and Journals, III, 230. 
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Coleridge—who is a man of wonderful talent, and in distress, and 
about to publish two Volumes of Poesy and Biography, and who 
has been worse used by critics than ever we have—will you, if he 
comes out, promise me to review him favourably in the Edinburgh 
Review. Praise him I think you must, but you will also praise him 
well, of all things the most difficult. It will be the making of him.’’” 
Nor did Byron change his opinion of Christabel. Several years 
later he referred to it as ‘“‘a wild and singularly original and beauti- 
ful poem,’’”* and declared: ‘there are finer things in it than in any 
tale of its length. ... What perfect harmony of versification!’’™ 
Then to make his help practical as well as critical early in 1816, 
or late in 1815, Byron sent Coleridge £100. On February 17, 1816, 
Coleridge graciously and with justifiable flattery wrote a letter of 

thanks to his patron. 
Fe. 17, 1816. 


My Lord 

I have to acknowledge the receipt of your Letter with the £100 
inclosed. What can I say? Till a Friend and Housemate addressed me— 
at my bedside, with—‘‘You have had a letter franked by Lord Byron? 
Is it from him?” I had, as it were forgotten that I was myself the object 
of your kindness—so completely lost was I in thinking of the thing 
itself and the manner in which it was done. 

Whether, my Lord! it shall be a Loan or not, depends on circumstances 
not in my power tho’ in my hope and expectation. Thank God! this is of 
the least importance—the debt and the pleasure of Love and Gratitude 
stand unaffected by anything accidental. 

I trust that I shall soon have the honor of waiting on you—and now, 
miy Lord I am about to take a Liberty with you. I hope you will not be 
offended—it is a request, that you will be so good as to make me a present 
of your works. Your own kindness has put it completely in my power to 
purchase them without inconvenience; but from you they would be a 
Heirloom in my Family: and as a family anecdote interesting to my 
Son at least, I should be pleased to write in the Blank Leaf, that the 
Poem in my volume, which I am a little proud of as a Poet, on your 
Lordship, was written before I had any correspondence or chance of 
correspondence with you—and that your kindness was shewn to me while 
my name was known to you, only as a man of Letters. 

My Lord! I write with a painful effort to suppress my feelings, and an 


2 Tbid., pp. 232, 233. 

13 Journal of the Conversations of Lord Byron: noted during a residence with 
his Lordship at Pisa, in the Years 1821 and 1822, by Thomas Medwin, Esq., London, 
1821, p. 172. 

44 [bid., pp. 173 and 174. 
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anxiety lest they might lead me to say something that might wound your 
delicacy. 
I will therefore conclude—with affectionate Respect 
Your Lordship’s obliged 
S. T. Coleridge 


It is significant that Byron’s kindness to Coleridge occurs at 
the time of his matrimonial misunderstanding with Lady Byron. 
Coleridge’s last letter to Byron, which makes reference to opium 
and an unfulfilled promise, was written April 10, 1816, ten days 
before Byron left England forever. 


42, Norfolk Street, Strand. 
Wednesday, 10 April, 1816. 
My Lord 

Scarcely had I arrived in town when I became indisposed: about the 
third day most seriously; and the interval has been passed in bed with a 
physician or medical attendant almost constantly at my side. The strength 
of my constitution has prevailed over the effects of year long errors and 
imprudences commenced most innocently and grown into the Tyranny 
of a Habit before I was aware of my Danger. I refer to the daily habit of 
taking enormous doses of Laudanum which I believed necessary to my 
Life, tho’ I groaned under it as the worst and most degrading of Slaveries 
—in plain words, as a specific madness leaving the intellect uninjured and 
exciting the feelings to a cruel sensibility, entirely suspended the moral 
Will—Video meliora proboque Deteriora sequor!® was the motto of my 
Life—as far as this process of slow self-destruction was concerned. Yet 
let me say that long ago I should have been a free man, had I not been 
persuaded by medical men that it would be fatal to leave it off at once— 
and as to leaving it off by degrees, it is mere ignorance of the nature of the 
distemper that could alone inspire the hope or belief. 

To the wisdom of my physician and the great firmness, inflexibility and 
constant watchfulness of the apothecary I owe the happy knowledge, not 
only that the direful practice may be at once abandoned, even after 15 
years habit without danger, but with a very speedy restoration of such 
sensations as enable the patient to bear with a smile and without distrac- 
tion of Thought bodily pain which looked at thro’ the magic glass of an 
opium-poisoned imagination would have maddened him with fear and 
horror. 

I have troubled your Lordship with this account, because I really 
must appear an inexplicable Being without it. I am so very weak that it 
is not in my power at present to wait personally on your Lordship and 
therefore have taken the liberty of sending as my proxy my excellent and 
faithful Friend, Mr. Morgan, who has been my amanuensis and counceller 


% Cf. Ovid, Metamorphoses VII, 21. 
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during the composition of my later works, and who takes with him to your 
Lordship a tragic Romance on the plan of the Winter’s Tale—only that 
what in Shakspear is a first act I have called a Prelude. As this irregu- 
larity is announced in the very title, a Christmas Tale, I do not think 
it will be any great objection. The passiveness of Zapolya and the last 
act seems to me the greatest; but if the first four were approved of, I 
doubt not, I could re-write the Sth or rather re-plot it, so as to make the 
mother (Merope or Lady Randolph of the Play) more prominent. The 
lines which I think might be omitted in representation are either marked 
with inverted commas, or added at the end of the Play with the pages 
marked to which they belong. Doubtless, many more must be cut out; 
but I thought that the choice would better belong to the actors them- 
selves and acting manager during the Rehearsal. At all events, your 
Lordship will be so kind as to read it over as a poem at least. I shall 
immediately recommence the regular Tragedy which alone I had de- 
signed for you in the first instance, but from the wretched state of my 
mind and body sank under it. After this week it is my hope and intention 
to pass a month at Highgate, boarding and lodging in the house of a 
respectable Surgeon and Naturalist for the perfecting of my convalescence 
mental no less than bodily. 

In Drayton’s Moon-calf your Lordship will find a very lively descrip- 
tion of the War-Wolf. Of course it is supposed to exist only in the fancies 
and fears of the ignorant Rustics. I remain your Lordship’s much obliged 


and grateful servant. 
S. T. Coleridge. 


So the story ends. Byron, despite his continued admiration of 
Christabel, cruelly satirized Coleridge in Don Juan," and Coleridge 
lived to make slighting references to his erstwhile patron.'” 

GRIGGS 


University of Michigan 


16 Don Juan, I, xcl, 7, 8; ccv, 2-4; III, xciii, 5-8. 
17 The Table Talk and Ominiana of Samuel Taylor Coleridge, ed. by T. Ashe, 
(Bohn Library), London, 1884, pp. 16, 32. 


LIX 
SHELLEY’S ALASTOR 
I. THE INCONSISTENCIES 


HE preface to Alastor, though at times obscure, ill-expressed, 
and digressive, is so much briefer and clearer than the poem 
itself that its interpretation of the work has, not unnaturally, 
been accepted without too close a scrutiny of the verse it explains. 
_ According to the preface, Alastor is an allegory: it represents a 
youth who is happy in study and in the contemplation of nature 
until suddenly, thirsting for “intercourse with an intelligence simi- 
lar to’’ his own, “he images to himself the Being whom he loves,’’— 
one who unites all that the poet, the philosopher, or the lover can 
require. ‘“‘He seeks in vain for a prototype of his conception. 
Blasted by his disappointment, he descends to an untimely 
grave.” The remainder of the preface is given over chiefly to 
denouncing ‘‘those meaner spirits’ who, no less than “the lumi- 
naries of the world,” ‘attempt to exist without human sympathy” 
but with whom the poem does not deal. The sounding, irrelevant 
moralizing of this paragraph tends to conceal two important ob- 
servations: “The Poet’s self-centered seclusion was avenged by 
the furies of an irresistible passion pursuing him to speedy ruin,” 
and the Power of human sympathy struck him “‘with sudden dark- 
ness and extinction by awakening... [him] to too exquisite a 
perception of its influences.” 
When we turn to the poem we find a young bard whose spirit 
has fed on nature, philosophy, and literature: 


When early youth had passed, he left 
His cold fireside and alienated home 
To seek strange truths in undiscovered lands. 
.... Nature’s most secret steps 
He like her shadow has pursued. 
.... His wandering step 
Obedient to high thoughts, has visited 
The awful ruins of the days of old: 
Athens, and Tyre, and Balbec.... 


Jerusalem, Babylon, and many more (75-116).' At length, 


1 As we are dealing with allegory may not these lines refer to travels of the spirit? 
The poet finds himself an alien in the work-a-day world, even in his own family; 
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A vision on his sleep 
There came, a dream of hopes that never yet 
Re Had flushed his cheek. 


He dreamed a veiled maid talked and sang to him of ‘“Knowledge 
and truth and virtue ... divine liberty ... and poesy, Herself 
a poet,” until “sickened with excess Of love,” they embraced 
(149-87). According to the preface, this dream must be an alle- 
gory of the poet’s sudded awakening to the need of companionship 
in consequence of which ‘‘He images to himself the Being whom he 
E loves.” The description of the veiled maid seems to emphasize her 
Ee possessing, as the preface explains, all that the poet, the philoso- 
: pher, and the lover can require. The origin of the dream is thus 
explained: 


: The spirit of sweet human love has sent 
Z] A vision to the sleep of him who spurned 
Her choicest gifts (203-5). 


Yet if a loving spirit sent the dream, an evil one makes use of it, 
since the results are neither what might have been anticipated nor 
what the preface describes. For the young solitary, awakening to 
a world from which the beauty and joy have departed (192-202), 
wonders if he may not regain the ecstasy of companionship with 
his beloved through death. That is, he is tempted to suicide. The 
lines are difficult but I do not see that they can bear any other 
interpretation. The solitary queries, 

Does the dark gate of death 


Conduct to thy mysterious paradise, 
q O Sleep? (211-13) 


Since the lovely reflections seen in a calm lake “Lead only to a 
black and watery depth,” may it not be that 


, death’s blue vault, with loathliest vapours hung... . 
* Conducts, O Sleep, to thy delightful realms? (216, 219) 


g That is, may not things go by contraries and death, which seems 
repellent, be the dark door into the “‘mysterious paradise” of sleep 
where the poet may again be united to the veiled maid? 


it is his function to “seek strange truths in undiscovered lands” (though not, as a 
tule, by travelling thither), to penetrate the mysteries of nature, and to study the 
records of past civilizations. As an actual journey his travels are none too con- 
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This doubt with sudden tide flowed on his heart, 
The insatiate hope which it awakened, stung 
His brain even like despair (220-22). 


The thought of reunion with his beloved through suicide comes to 
him again as he watches the flight of a swan. This bird is seeking 
its mate, why should not the poet, who finds the world of nature 
unresponsive and unsatisfying, seek his? 


‘.... what am I that I should linger here, 
With voice far sweeter than thy dying notes, 
Spirit more vast than thine, frame more attuned 
To beauty, wasting these surpassing powers 
In the deaf air, to the blind earth, and heaven 
That echoes not my thoughts?’ A gloomy smile 
Of desperate hope wrinkled his quivering lips (285-91). 


It was a “desperate hope” since death might not bring reunion— 
some fiend it might be, was luring him to destruction: 


Silent death exposed, 
Faithless perhaps as sleep, a shadowy lure, 
With doubtful smile mocking its own strange charms. 
Startled by his own thoughts he looked around. 
There was no fair fiend near him (293-7). 


Yet he yielded to the temptation. At the sight of a boat so frail 
and leaky that it must soon sink, 


A restless impulse urged him to embark 
And meet lone Death on the drear ocean’s waste (304-5). 


When at last the boat seemed about to be dashed to pieces 
‘Vision and Love!’ 
The Poet cried aloud, ‘I have beheld 
The path of thy departure. Sleep and death 
Shall not divide us long!’? (366-9) 


He did not die, apparently because further description of forest 
and river scenery were to be included in the poem, but morally 
he was a suicide. 

It may have been noticed, in the passage quoted a dozen lines 
back, that when the poet suspected he was being lured to destruc- 


2 366-9 “I have beheld the path of thy departure” may mean, “I have discovered 
the path by which you left me” i.e. the path that leads to you. “He overleaps the 
bounds” (207) is a troublesome passage which I interpret as, “He overleaps in 
thought the bounds which separate him from his love.” 
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tion he looked around startled,—but ‘There was no fair fiend 
near him.”’ In this connection it is well to turn to what Peacock 
has to say about the poem. 


He [Shelley] was at a loss for a title, and I proposed that which he 
adopted: ‘Alastor; or the Spirit of Solitude.” The Greek word, ’Ad\dorwp 
is an evil genius. ... The poem treated the spirit of solitude as a spirit 
of evil. I mention the true meaning of the word because many have sup- 
posed “Alastor” to be the name of the hero.* 


é Now as Peacock was a thoroughly reliable person, as he saw a 
q great deal of Shelley at the time the poem was being written, and 
: as the learned Greek title is quite in his vein, there is no reason for 
questioning his account. The wonder is that no explanation of the 
title should be given anywhere in the work and that the idea con- 
4 tained in it should,—except for the obscure and easily-overlooked 
“There was no fair fiend near him’”’—not even be referred to in 
the verse.‘ It is likely that the preface alludes to the evil spirit 
in the words, “The Poet’s self-centered seclusion was avenged by 


A 3 “Memoirs of Shelley” in Peacock’s Works, London, 1875, iii, 423. 

: 4 Two obscure passages later on may also be exceptions. The first occurs where 

q the poet, leaving the shallop in which he had sought death, longed to deck his hair 
with flowers, 


But on his heart its solitude returned, 

a And he forbore. Not the strong impulse hid 
i In those flushed cheeks, bent eyes, and shadowy frame 

Had yet performed its ministry: it hung 

Upon his life, as lightning in a cloud 

Gleams, hovering ere it vanish, ere the floods 

i Of night close over it (414-20). 

I do not see what this impulse which had not yet “performed its ministry” can be 
unless it is the “restless impulse” which “urged him to... meet lone Death on 
3 the drear ocean’s waste” (304-5). If so, the passage may mean that he yearned to 
3 enjoy life but the fiend of solitude, Alastor, gripped him again, the impulse to seek 
a death still hung upon him. That he still wished death is clear from lines 429-30 
F: (“He sought ... his sepulchre’”’), and that he was led to it by an evil spirit is 
: apparently the meaning of lines 590-601 which speak of a “voice” 
4 Which hither came, floating among the winds, 

And led the loveliest among human forms 

To make their wild haunts the depository 
of its beauty, that is, led him to leave his body there. The voice seems to be that 
of Ruin, for in the address to Death a few lines below we read, 

A mighty voice invokes thee. Ruin calls 

His brother Death (618-19). 
Since"the spirit of solitude lures the poet to his destruction, it might well be 
named “Ruin.” 
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the furies of an irresistible passion pursuing him to speedy ruin.” 
Slight as are these references, they are in such perfect accord with 
Peacock’s interpretation of the title as to furnish a valuable clue. 
Apparently Shelley held, though vaguely and intermittently, the 
plan that the invisible spirit of solitude should tempt the poet to 
destroy himself in order to enjoy the companionship of the ideal 
being whom he had imaged as his love. Or, in other words, that, in 
his neglect of human love, the solitary should conceive a being of 

é impossible perfection and die of longing for her.~ The remark in 
the preface that the “Power {of human sympathy] ... strikes 

- the luminaries of the world with ... extinction, by awakening 
them to too exquisite a perception of its influences” is in accord 
with such a plan. And something of the kind must be implied by 
the statement, earlier in the preface, that the solitary images a loved 
one who “‘unites all of wonderful, or wise, or beautiful, which the 
poet, the philosopher, or the lover could depicture.”’ This, as I take 
it, is meant to be an impossible human being; to demand such a 
loved one is to be doomed to disappointment; the poet made such 
demands only because he had previously neglected human love. 
That is his punishment. 

The plan is developed still further in the preface; for, after de- 
scribing the ideal woman whom the solitary imagines, Shelley 
adds, “‘He seeks in vain for a prototype of his conception.” This 
assertion, repeated near the end of the preface, must be the basis 
for the general interpretation of the work as, like Epipsychidion, a 
quest poem, a picture of Shelley’s search for the ideal mate. Curi- 
ously enough, the verse itself offers not the slightest support to the 
idea. In spite of the preface, the solitary does mot seek for a proto- 
type of his conception. It is the veiled maid that he wants and 
no other. There is no suggestion that he regards her as an ab- 
straction, a Platonic ideal of the loved one, or as anything other 
than his own mate. He spends his time not in looking for her pro- 
totype but in trying to stifle the pain of separation and in deciding 

t whether or not death may be the doorway to reunion. Had he 
‘a really sought her human counterpart he must have associated with 
his fellow-men, which he does not do. On the contrary, he appears, 
throughout his life to have avoided mankind, “‘He lived, he died, 
he sung, in solitude” (60), —in physical as well as spiritual solitude. 
It is hard to see wherein his life after his dream differs from that 
before it except in the passion that consumes him. He not only 
continues his travels but plunges into still wilder and more remote 
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lands. And surely a European seeking for the woman of his dreams 
—a woman who should embody the wisdom of the philosopher and 
should hold him entranced as she discourses of knowledge, truth, 
virtue and liberty—would hardly turn to the countries between 
the Himalaya and the Caucasus mountains!® 

What is his first thought after waking from his dream? That 
he should return to his own people and find a prototype of the 
veiled maid? No, it is suicide. The following day he keeps “mute 
conference With his still soul’? (222-4), but at night the passion 
drives him through the wilds (224-37). In the wanderings that 
follow he encounters few human beings: to the “cottagers, Who 
ministered ... His human wants” he is a “fleeting visitant”’ 
(254-7), to the mountaineer, a Spirit (257-62), to children, an 
object of terror (262-6). ‘But youthful maidens” love him and 


press his pallid hand 
At parting, and watch, dim through tears, the path 
Of his departure from their father’s door (266-71). 


5 These difficulties vanish if one accepts the simple, alluring theory, which seems 
as if it ought to be the right one, that, as the poem is an allegory to which the 
preface is supposed to furnish the key, the wanderings of the solitary subsequent 
to his dream symbolize his seeking the ideal woman he has imagined. But he 
wanders as much before the dream as after it and it is only in dreams and in death 
that he seeks the veiled maid; he does not travel in order to find her, in fact he is 
not trying to find anything that earth affords—a flower, for example, which might 
well symbolize the woman he has imagined. And how is the attempted suicide, the 
means by which he expects to achieve his goal, to be fitted into the allegory? Yet, 
in spite of these difficulties, it may be that Shelley had some such idea in mind but 
failed to work it out. 

Another allegory which may have been vaguely part of his intended meaning is 
that the solitary should exemplify the danger of neglecting the real world through 
too intense and exclusive a devotion to the ideal, represented by the dream maid. 
But it is an ideal human being that, according to the preface, the poet imagines, 
one who, among other excellences, satisfies the requisitions of “the functions of 
sense.” And in the interpretation of the allegory we are told that, far from neglecting 
reality, he “seeks . . . for a prototype of his conception.”” A passage near the end 
of the preface is emphatic on this point: ‘Those who attempt to exist without 
human sympathy ... perish through the intensity and passion of their search 
after its communities [i.e. after community of sympathy], when the vacancy of 
their spirit suddenly makes itself felt.” Then, too, the solitary would hardly be 
described as “self-centered” if he were to typify a true idealist. But, what seems 
fatal to this interpretation, the veiled maid of the poem is too human to represent 
The Ideal, and a physical consummation of the poet’s love for her is at least sug- 
gested. Certainly the physical is prominent in his recollection of her: “limbs, and 
breath. and being intertwined”’ (208), ‘““That beautiful shape” (211). 
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Yet there is no indication that he gives them the slightest thought. 
Nor does his address to the swan, “Thou hast a... mate” (280- 
90), contain any suggestion that he seeks or has sought an earthly 
mate. His hope is for union with his dream spouse through death. 
After the failure of his attempt to “meet lone Death on the 
drear ocean’s waste’ a change comes over his manner of life and 
over him. Throughout the last three-fifths of the poem he is com- 
pletely alone, nor does he even come upon ruins or other evidences 
of the hand of man. And he is “calm” (539), “‘passive’’(630), love 
had ceased to torture him. After his cry, ‘Vision and Love!.. . 
Sleep and death Shall not divide us long!’ when the sea appears 
about to engulf him, there is but one reference to his dream: 


A Spirit seemed 
To stand beside him—clothed in no bright robes... 
Borrowed from aught the visible world affords .. . 
But, undulating woods, and silent well, 
And leaping rivulet, and evening gloom 
Now deepening the dark shades, for speech assuming, 
Held commune with him, as if he and it 
Were all that was,—only . . . when his regard 
Was raised by intense pensiveness, . . . two eyes, 
Two starry eyes, hung in the gloom of thought, 
And seemed with their serene and azure smiles 
To beckon him.* 


The “Spirit” is presumably the “pervading Spirit co-eternal with 
the universe” mentioned in the notes to Queen Mab; the “Great 
Parent,” “Mother of this unfathomable world,” of the invocation 
to Alastor.’ With this Spirit he communes “as if he and it Were all 
that was;”’ his dream love is forgotten,—yet not quite, there is one 
last reminder of her, ‘‘two starry eyes [that]... seemed... To 
beckon him.” Presumably these are the “beamy bending eyes” 
he saw in his dream (179), the “belovéd eyes” toward which the 
waves appeared to bear him (330-32), and which are now beckon- 
ing him to union through death. In the 228 lines that follow this 
brief, enigmatical mention of the eyes, there is nothing to suggest 
that the solitary gives a thought to her whom he formerly adored. 
When he dies he resigns his soul “‘To images of the majestic past’”’ 
(629), not to thoughts of her. A little earlier he courted death in 


6479-92. The dots within the lines fourth and fifth from the end do not in- 
dicate omissions but are in the original. 
7 Queen Mab, note to vii. 13; Alastor, 45, 18. 
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the hope of union with her, but now, when it comes, he makes no 
mention of her, he is “‘passive’”’ (630), “hope... slept’? (639-40). 
The poem closes in a lofty lamentation over the dead youth, 


The brave, the gentle, and the beautiful, 
The child of grace and genius (689-90). 


To weep the loss of his “high and holy soul” (628), 


Art and eloquence, 
And all the shows o’ the world are frail and vain (710-11). 


When such a “surpassing Spirit, Whose light adorned the world” 
“Ts reft at once,” 


Nature’s vast frame, the web of human things, 
Birth and the grave .. . are not as they were (714-20). 


All this is in accord with the description we first receive of the soli- 
tary, where he is pictured as “A lovely youth... Gentle, and 
brave, and generous” (55-8), but it is quite inconsistent with the 
preface, in which he is held up as a warning. To be sure, a “sur- 
passing Spirit” may be used as a warning because of certain defi- 
ciencies in his character, but in the beginning and end of the poem 
Shelley so emphasizes the poet’s excellences that we forget his 
one defect and are thus oblivious to the moral emphasized in the 
preface. Yet the preface and Peacock’s interpretation of the title 
are borne out, as we have seen, by approximately a quarter of the 
poem, especially lines 200-369. The explanation, 

The spirit of sweet human love has sent 

A vision to the sleep of him who spurned 

Her choicest gifts (203-5), 


the reference to the “‘fair fiend’ (297), and the attempted suicide 
cannot be ignored. Furthermore, the melancholy which pervades 
the latter half of the poem arises in part from a feeling of futility, 
a consciousness that however “gentle, and brave, and generous” 
the wanderer’s spirit may have been, it brought neither joy to 
himself nor help to others, that in truth ““Those who love not their 
fellow-beings live unfruitful lives.” 

This idea and others expressed in the preface would have been 
made clearer in the poem if Shelley had possessed a mind less rest- 
lessly active, if he had not, in his early years, passed with discon- 
certing speed from complete absorption in one project or idea to 
equally complete absorption in another and very different one. It 
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is, for example, unlikely that he intended the poet’s passion for the 
veiled maid to fade away; if such had been his plan he would pre- 
sumably have made it clear and have explained the reason for the 
inconstancy. No, it was not the hero but the author of the poem 
whose interest was diverted from the dream maiden to other things. 
Similarly, the effect on a noble nature of living without human 
. Sympathy,—the theme of part of the work,—requires that the 
solitary should be viewed as an offender against one of the first 
laws of life; yet the attractiveness of his character, the pathos of 
his fate, and the beauty of his surroundings so grew on his creator 
that the theme was forgotten. 

But forgetfulness was not all. Shelley likewise failed to realize 
that troublesome limitations are apt to be as inseparable from the 
virtues as his sisters-in-law were from his wives,—that one cannot 
be at the same time an ideal youth and a warning against “‘self- 
centered seclusion,” cannot be absorbed in one’s self and in nature 
while passionately devoted to a dream mate. It will be recalled 
that the Lady of The Sensitive Plant bore “all killing insects and 
gnawing worms” 


Into the rough woods far aloof,— 

In a basket, of grasses and wild-flowers full, 
The freshest her gentle hands could pull 

For the poor banished insects, whose intent, 
Although they did ill, was innocent (ii. 44-8). 


Some light on the contradictions and other difficulties of Alastor 
may be derived from a sentence in Shelley’s letter to Godwin of 
February 24, 1812: “Though I begin a subject in writing with no 
definite view, it presently assumes a definite form, in consequence 
of the method that grows out of the induced train of thought.” 
It may be that Alastor was begun “with no definite view,” that 
one thing led on to another, and that the preface and the title 
(presumably the last parts to be written) represent not so much a 
summary of the poem as the strongest of the induced trains of 
thought. If this was the case, we can understand how it came about 
that the wanderer’s love for the dream maid and the emphasis on 
his “‘self-centered seclusion” fade out of the latter part of the poem, 
that the title stresses an idea scarcely touched on in poem or pref- 
ace, and the motto® stresses another idea which the reader might 


§ “Nondum amabam, et amare amabam, quaerebam quid amarem, amans amare.— 
Confess. St. August.” Since in the poem the vision of the veiled maid was un- 
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derive from the preface but hardly from the poem, that the preface 
says nothing of the wanderer’s attempted suicide, and that the 
poem contradicts the preface in the matter of his vain search “for 
a prototype of his conception.” While writing the preface, Shelley 
probably supposed he was presenting the main ideas of the poem; 
such has been his intention, and to a certain degree he achieved it. 
But these ideas were vague and confused and as he turned them 
over in his mind and began to write them out in the cooler, more 
logical element of prose he seems to have forgotten to a great extent 
what he had actually said in the poem and to have developed the 
thought as he then saw it, and in part as he may intermittently 
have seen it earlier. Yet, as most of the ideas brought out in the 
preface are either expressed or faintly suggested in the verse, he 
may have been quite unaware of the gulf between the two. It is 
only in some such way that an explanation can be found not only 
for the difficulties and inconsistencies just mentioned, but also for 
the emphasis the preface lays on the union in the Being whom the 
solitary imagines of all that the philosopher, the poet, or the lover 
desires, and for the space it gives to the “‘meaner spirits’ who at- 
tempt to live without love. In the poem an attentive reader may 
find some hints of the former idea but not a trace of the latter. 

ff these suggestions as to the way in which the verse and the 
preface of Alastor were composed sound fantastic, it must be re- 
membered that the facts themselves are almost incredible and 
that, as a poet, the author of “‘The Spirit of Solitude” was remark- 
ably inexpert and immature. He had written a considerable 
amount of bad verse, conventional, unmusical, false, but very little 
that lovers of poetry would not willingly let die. Alastor marks a 
great stride forward,—passages in it are worthy of his last, wonderful 
years,—but in architectonics, never its author’s strong point,’ it is 


expected, ‘“‘a dream of hopes that never yet Had flushed his cheek” (149-51), the 
motto may have been added to remind us that the dream is an allegory of the 
wanderer’s yearning (in part unconscious) for an ideal mate. 

* Lyric poets and those usually characterized as “romantic” are apt to be in- 
different to architectonics and to give too little thought to the structure of their 
own works. This deficiency is in part responsible for “that sense of disappointment 
which mingles with our admiration of the long poems” of the early nneteenth 
century to which Professor Bradley has called attention (“The Long Poem in the 
Age of Wordsworth,” Oxford Lectures on Poetry, 182). But Shelley manifested the 
same weakness in his life; he was unable to subordinate immediate interests and 
desires to larger and more remote ends; he failed to realize that an act, however 
well-meant or noble in itself, might seriously interfere with the effectiveness of his 
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woefully weak. Shelley’s mind was teeming with ideas,! his mem- 
ory crowded with pictures and impressions, his heart vibrating 
with emotions, and all cried for expression. Even five years later, 
he needed, in Keats’s opinion, to ‘curb his magnanimity, be more of 
an artist, and load every rift of his subject with ore, although the 
thought of such discipline must fall like cold chains upon him.’ 
If there was some justice in this criticism even when Shelley was 
at the height of his powers, is it any wonder that the cold chains 
of discipline fell but lightly upon the uncurbed magnanimity of 
his first successful poem? Is it any wonder that, instead of arriving 
at a clear conception of what he wished to say before he commenced 
to write, he should continue his former practice of beginning ‘‘with 
no definite view” and should allow his thick-coming fancies free 
scope, moving from idea to narrative and thence to pictures or 
other ideas as one thing suggested another? 

Hinc illae lacrimae. The reader of Alastor is confused because 
its author was confused. Instead of having, as the preface implies, 
a single purpose in writing it, he had in view at least four objects, 
although they are so closely allied that one rises naturally out of 
another and soon sinks back into it or else passes imperceptibly 
into a third and then to a fourth. The first thing he wished to do 
was to narrate the wanderings (ending in death) of an ideal youth; 
the second, to describe the scenery through which the youth passes; 
the third, to point out his neglect of human love through his fond- 
ness for solitude; and the fourth to recount his dream of an ideal 
mate and his attempted union with her through death. 

To the first of these purposes, which dominates some 400 lines 
of the poem, and to the first part of the fourth, which controls 50 
lines, the preface gives approximately the same space; to the sec- 
ond, which is responsible for 200 lines, it devotes a sentence; the 
second part of the fourth purpose, which animates 80 lines, the 
preface does not mention; but upon the third, which affects exactly 
two and a half lines of the verse, it lays the chief stress. Some 
descriptions of nature, to be sure, might be expected in an account 


life as a whole. This is shown in his marrying Harriet in order to rescue her from 
tyranny and unhappiness and in his extravagant, unwise, though often unselfish, 
handling of money. Similarly he was slow in curbing the magnanimity that over- 
flowed, to the detriment of his poems, in beautiful but irrelevant passages, in worthy 
but extraneous purposes. 

10 On Nov. 20, 1811, he wrote Miss Hitchener: “My soul is bursting. Ideas, 
millions of ideas, are crowding into it.” 
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of a poet’s wanderings or a picture of a man unduly fond of soli- 
tude; and yearning for an ideal mate could well be introduced into 
the story of a wandering poet or of a recluse. But in Alastor we 
have pictures of nature for their own sake and adventurous 
wandering for its own sake. For a time we have also the yearnings 
for an ideal mate and the attempted suicide of a solitary; but the 
remainder of the work would be unaffected if, by the omission of 
a hundred or so lines, this part were removed. The poem is not 
a unity, it does not produce a single impression, it was not the 
offspring of a single, dominating purpose, That such a purpose is 
ascribed to it in the preface would seem to indicate that Shelley 
had either forgotten or was imperfectly aware of much that was 
in his mind when he wrote the poem—that he unintentionally 
represented the creative process, the ebb and flow of his thoughts, 
as more simple, more logical, more conscious than was the case. 


Il. THE SELF-PORTRAITURE 


It is generally believed that the impulse toward self-revelation, 
although Shelley may not have realized it, was one of the chief 
forces which lay behind the composition of Alastor; and there 
can be little doubt that some incidents and details were suggested 
by the life and peculiarities of its author. The hero is, like Shelley, 
a youth, a poet, a wanderer, and a vegetarian (101), a lover of 
nature, a seeker of strange truths, a student of philosophy and of 
all “which the sacred past In truth or fable consecrates” (71-5). 
His wild eyes and the light that shone from them are often referred 
to (63-4, 80, 252-4, 264-6)—Shelley’s eyes were his most notable 
feature—he longed to deck his hair with flowers (412-13)—Shelley 
did so,"—and, like Shelley’s, his fireside was cold, his home 
“alienated” when his wanderings began (76). Yet no one, I suppose, 
infers from his giving his hero a “‘sweet voice” and “‘the loveliest 
among human forms” (80,593) that Shelley regarded himself as 
thus gifted. And I do not see how we can continue to hold that 
Alastor pictures its author’s quest for an ideal mate since the 
solitary does not seek a human counterpart of his vision. Nor 
need we take seriously the suggestion in Mr. T. V. Moore’s helpful 
study that the Arab maiden, who brings the poet food and then 
returns to her cold home not daring to speak her love, is the poet’s 
first wife, Harriet." For the wanderer is quite indifferent to the 

1 Dowden’s Life of Shelley, 1886, ii. 120. 

2 Percy Bysshe Shelley, an Introduction to the Study of Character, Psychological 
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Arab girl—indeed, it is not clear that he ever sees her—and if, 
as is unlikely, Shelley had cared to introduce Harriet into a poem, 
he would hardly have pictured her as he first knew her, especially 
as she had not then attracted him. The Harriet whom Shelley 
remembered, whose “heart was like a heart of stone,”’" did not 
resemble the awe-struck Arab maid. 

It may also be objected that the solitary wanderer could hardly 
have been made in the image of his creator inasmuch as Shelley 
was rarely alone either on his wanderings or when for a time he 
settled down. Yet after his elopement with Mary most of those 
who knew him or knew of him held aloof. He felt acutely “the 
perpetual experience of neglect or enmity from almost every 
one but those who are supported by my resources,” and he often 
wished then, as he did later, to withdraw to a solitary spot and 
shut upon his retreat the floodgates of the world.“ Possibly, 
therefore, he was picturing in Alastor what he felt to be a danger- 
ous tendency in himself towards “self-centered seclusion.’ 
Furthermore, there was one brief period in his wanderings when 
solitude had pressed heavily upon him: 


The moonlight was my dearer day; 

Then would I wander far away, 

And, lingering on the wild brook’s shore 
To hear its unremitting roar, 

Would lose in the ideal flow 

All sense of overwhelming woe... 

Then would I stretch my languid frame 
Beneath the wild woods’ gloomiest shade, 
And try to quench the ceaseless flame 
That on my withered vitals preyed; 
Would close mine eyes and dream I were 
On some remote and friendless plain, 
And long to leave existence there." 


Monographs, (Princeton, N. J. and Lancaster, Pa.), XX XI, no. 2, 1922, pp. 16-17. 
See also note 21 below. 

18 Original reading of line 52 of the “Dedication” to The Revolt of Islam (Dowden, 
i. 416). 

4 Shelley’s letters of Feb. 21, 1816, to Godwin, and of Aug. 15-16, 1821 to Mary. 

% I should be tempted to regard this the major impulse towards the writing 
of the poem if there were evidence that Shelley at any time felt himself lacking in 
human sympathy and if he had not frequently asserted and demonstrated his love for 
his fellows. 

6 “The Retrospect: Cwm Elan, 1812,” 9-14, 25-31. Shelley wrote to Godwin, 
Jan. 28, 1812 that when he first knew Harriet he was “isolated and friendless.” 
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So like is the picture in these last lines to the scene of the poet’s 
death in Alastor that Shelley may have been thinking of his lonely 
days at Cwm Elan in 1811 when he described the wanderings of 
the solitary poet. Indeed, there is an unpublished piece written 
about the same time as the lines just quoted which sounds, in 
Dowden’s summary, like an early version of Alastor. 


Shelley sings of the savage solitude and isolation of the wretch who 
cannot love his fellows:— 
- “Not the swarth Pariah in some Indian grove, 
Lone, lean, and hunted by his brothers’ hate, 
Hath drunk so deep the cup of bitter fate.’’!” 


At any rate, Shelley might easily have imagined himself as wander- 
ing alone through pathless forests and dying amid the solitude 
of “some remote and friendless plain,” and it is not unlikely that 
he had done so. 

But more recent events also left their impression on Alastor. 
Some six months before it was written “an eminent physician 
pronounced that he [Shelley] was dying rapidly of a consumption’"’ 
and eight or nine months earlier still he had for the first time seen 
the Alps and voyaged down a mighty river—experiences which 
may explain why so much is said in Alastor about death and 
about forest, river, and mountain scenery. It is possible even to 
persuade oneself that the very places and incidents which suggested 
passages in the poem can be pointed out. 

The tremendous whirlpool in which the poet’s boat is caught 
may fuse the recollection of the “‘brilliance and colourings in the 
circling whirlpools of the stream [the Rhine] ... an appearance 
entirely new, and most beautiful,’ with that of the time when 
“the boat dashed with inconceivable rapidity round the base of 
a rocky hill covered with pines.’!® Likewise the poem may embody 
memories of a notable morning and evening of which Mrs. Shelley 
has left a brief record: 

From the summit of one of the hills we see the whole expanse of the 
valley filled with a white undulating mist .... Our mossy seat in the 
deepest recesses of the wood.... The horned moon hung in the light 
of sunset, which threw a glow of unusual depth of redness above the piny 


17 Dowden, i. 346. The stranger in The Coliseum, who is much like Shelley, is 
“forever alone.” 

18 Mrs. Shelley’s note on Alastor. 

19 Both are noted the same day, August 30, 1814, in Mrs. Shelley's journal 
(Dowden, i. 457). 
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mountains and the dark deep valleys which they included.... The 
moon becomes yellow, and hangs close to the woody horizon.*° 


Traces of this scene may survive in that on which the dying 
wanderer looks out from his “‘green recess”’: 


The dim and hornéd moon hung low, and poured 

A sea of lustre on the horizon’s verge 

That overflowed its mountains. Yellow mist 

Filled the unbounded atmosphere... 

.... the great moon, which o’er the western line 

Of the wide world her mighty horn suspended (602-47). 


Yet as the scenes Shelley described are unusual only in their 
vastness and grandeur, as the details that are common to his 
poem and his wife’s journal are not unfamiliar, and as other 
similar scenes may have impressed him more deeply, these like- 
nesses may be purely accidental. 

There is, however, one small point that seems less dubious, the 
origin of the somewhat unexpected expression “the waste Where 
stood Jerusalem” (109-10). For at Brunnen Shelley read in Tacitus 
the description of the siege of Jerusalem and on the following day” 
began his prose fragment, The Assassins, with a reference to this 
siege. In the middle of the first chapter of his romance he wrote: 
“The ruins of Jerusalem lay defenseless and uninhabited upon 
the burning sands; none visited, but in the depth of solemn awe, 
this accursed and solitary spot.”” And when he came to compose 
Alastor he recurred to the same thought, 

His wandering step 
Obedient to high thoughts, has visited 
The awful ruins of the days of old: 
Athens, and Tyre, and Balbec, and the waste 
Where stood Jerusalem (106-10).” 


2 Ibid. 451-2. Some of the details that Mrs. Shelley notes and some that her 
sister records on the same day, August 18 (ibid. 452 n.), recall Alastor, 543-61 
and make it somewhat more probable that the entire setting of the last scene in the 
poem was suggested by memories of this day. 

21 Dowden, i. 454. Doubtless it is merely a coincidence that the Assassins be- 
long to the same race as the maid who brings food to the solitary—they are Arabs. 

2% This part of the poem probably owes something to the invocation and early 
chapters of Volney’s Ruins. The geography of Alastor is surprisingly free from 
confusion and inconsistency, so much so that Shelley must, it would seem, have 
traced his hero’s wanderings on a map. Locock, in his edition of Shelley’s Poems 
(London, 1911, i. 539), mentions Beljame’s plausible suggestion that they are based 
on the expeditions of Alexander the Great,—in which Shelley may have become 
interested through his reading of Plutarch. 
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Yet all this is not to say that Shelley intended his hero to be 
a thinly disguised portrait of himself or that he thought of him 
as such. We are still too prone to conceive of the author of The 
Necessity of Atheism, An Address to the Irish People, Queen Mab, 
A Refutation of Deism, and Alastor as a “beautiful but ineffectual 
angel” and to forget the disputatious* and determined radical 
who constantly involved himself in practical affairs and repeatedly 
overcame or brushed aside obstacles which would have seemed 
insuperable to most men. Nature, poetry, and love were not all 
to him; intellectual activity, reading and discussion, were the 
breath of his life; and the dominant motives of his early years were 
the passion for religious and political liberty and the desire to 
proselytize and reform. He considered poetry “very subordinate 
to moral and political science.’”** and The Revolt of Islam, his 
next long work, which seemed to him “‘in many respects a genuine 
picture of [his]...own mind,’* is mainly concerned with 
moral instruction. Its hero, Laon, is clearly an idealized Shelley— 
a poet, to be sure, but first and foremost an emancipator, a leader 
in the world of affairs. Lionel in the later Rosalind and Helen 
is another such, and so would the solitary have been if Alastor 
were mainly the product of the impulse to self-expression. But 
not only does the wanderer lack the distinguishing characteristics 
of the young Shelley, his radicalism and his “passion for reforming 
the world,” he likewise feels none of his creator’s peculiar joys and 
griefs—nor could he, since Shelley’s pleasures and sorrows arose 
from his marriages, his friendships, his need of money, and his 
intense interest in the liberal movements of his day. It is singular, 
too, if the solitary represents Shelley, that his wanderings touch 


% On June 6, 1811 he was eager to begin a “polemical correspondence” with 
Elizabeth Hitchener to whom he later wrote, “It delights me to discuss and be 
sceptical” (Dowden, i. 330) and again, “whenever I held the arguments, which I 
do everywhere” (Dec. 10, 1811; the italics are Shelley’s). To Godwin he declared 
(Jan. 16, 1812), “I have known no tutor or adviser... from whose lessons and 
suggestions I have not recoiled with disgust ...into whatever company I go 
I have introduced my own sentiments.” Those who are not inclined to accept 
Shelley’s assertion, “I go on till I am stopped and I am never stopped,” should 
consider his elopement with Mary (and her sister), a trip of some eight hundred 
miles undertaken with scarcely any funds. 

“Letter to Peacock, Jan. 26, 1819. In his letter to Elizabeth Hitchener of 
June 6, 1811, he wrote, ‘““My opinion is that all poetical beauty ought to be subor- 
dinate to the inculcated moral,’ and June 2, a year later, he exclaimed to her, 
“T have much to talk to you of. Innate Passions, God, Christianity, etc.” 

% Letter to Godwin of Dec. 11, 1817. 
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on none of the places Shelley visited, some of which—the English 
lakes, Wales, and Switzerland—would have fitted admirably 
into the scheme of the poem. Furthermore, the solitary “in joy 
and exultation held his way” (144) until he dreamed of the veiled 
maiden and thereafter he was sad; whereas Shelley’s tumultuous 
life probably grew happier as it advanced,” and the recent marked 
improvement in his financial condition, in his health, and spirits 
must have made him feel that he had reached smooth seas after 
a stormy voyage. 

What warrant have we, then, for seeing in the Poet anything 
more than an ideal young man (or what Shelley conceived as such) 
save in his lack of human sympathy—one who is sensitive to all 
beauty, a student of philosophy and of the monuments of the 
past, a seeker after unfamiliar truths, a stranger among men? 
Such a character would, consciously or unconsciously, take ona 
number of the traits of its creator and of his friends. It is likely, 
for example, that the wanderer lingered “where marble daemons 
watch The Zodiac’s brazen mystery” (118-21) because Shelley’s 
friend Newton was wont to “brood on the mysterious significances 
of the signs of the Zodiac.’”’ Similarly, Peacock’s character may 
have suggested the dangers of self-centered indifference to one’s 
fellows. But it was not Newton, or Peacock, or himself that 
Shelley had primarily in mind. “A Portrait of the Artist as a 
Young Man” may indeed be discovered in Alastor, but we shall 
find it, not by scanning the vague features of the wandering poet, 
who exhibits hardly a quality which distinguished Shelley from 
other high-souled, intellectual young men. We shall find it by 
seeking in the poem for the mind of its author, for his idealism, 
his immaturity, his yearnings, his melancholy, his reverence for 
the past, his sensitiveness to beauty and his power to create it, 
his restless but easily distracted intellectual activity, his uncurbed 
magnanimity, his lack of the eisemplastic power and of the un- 
wavering pursuit of a clearly foreseen goal. And, lastly, we shall 


% That is, apart from his childhood. He was wretched at school and in the 
period immediately preceding his first marriage. And though he was happy through- 
out most of his life with Harriet, he wrote to Mary when separated from her and 
harassed by debt, “I am mournful and dejected now, but it is exquisite pleasure 
that I feel compared with the happiest moments of former times” (Oct. 24, 1814). 

27 Dowden, i. 383. Locock, however, thinks with Beljame that Shelley has in 
mind “The Zodiac of the temple of Denderah in Upper Egypt, alluded to in Volney’s 
Les Ruines” (Poems, i. 539). 
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observe that here in his first important poem Shelley expressed 
the belief which was to become the deepest conviction of his life, 
that “the greatest of these is love.” 
RaymonpD D. HAVENS 
The Johns Hopkins University 
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SHELLEY AND CHARLES BROCKDEN BROWN 


HOUGH scholars have long been familiar with Peacock’s 
interesting statement concerning the strong influence exerted 
upon Shelley by certain novels of Charles Brockden Brown, no 
one has undertaken to define precisely the extent of Shelley’s 
debt to the American novelist. Professor M. T. Solve in a recent 
article! has ably analyzed the intellectual and spiritual kinship 
of the two men, and pointed out the general direction of the pre- 
sumptive influence, but he notes no specific indebtedness beyond 
the borrowing of some details of gothic phraseology and the name 
Constantia. It is my present purpose to examine relevant pas- 
sages from the works of Shelley in the light of Peacock’s statement, 
with a view to more precise definition. 
We shall need to have Peacock’s words before us. The passage 
in question runs, in part, as follows: 


He was especially fond of the novels of Brown—Charles Brockden 
Brown, the American, who died at the age of thirty-nine. 

The first of these novels was Wieland. Wieland’s father passed much 
of his time alone in a summer-house, where he died of spontaneous com- 
bustion. This summer-house made a great impression on Shelley, and in 
looking fora country house he always examined if he could find such a 
summer-house, or a place to erect one. 

The second was Ormond. The heroine of this novel, Constantia Dud- 
ley, held one of the highest places, if not the very highest place, in Shelley’s 
idealities of female character. 

The third was Edgar Huntly; or, the Sleep-Walker. In this his imagi- 
nation was strangely captivated by the picture of Clithero in his sleep 
digging a grave under a tree. 

The fourth was Arthur Mervyn: chiefly remarkable for the powerful 
description of the yellow fever in Philadelphia and the adjacent country, 
a subject previously treated in Ormond. No descriptions of pestilence 
surpass these of Brown. The transfer of the hero’s affections from a 
simple peasant-girl to a rich Jewess displeased Shelley extremely, and he 
could only account for it on the ground that it was the only way in which 
Brown could bring his story to an uncomfortable conclusion. The three 
preceding tales had ended tragically. 

These four tales were unquestionably works of great genius, and were 
remarkable for the way in which natural causes were made to produce 


1 Fred Newton Scott Anniversary Papers, University of Chicago Press 1929. 
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the semblance of supernatural effects. The superstitious terror of romance 
could scarcely be more strongly excited than by the perusal of Wie- 


Brown’s four novels, Schiller’s Robbers, and Goethe’s Faust, were, of all 
the works with which he was familiar, those which took the deepest root 
in his mind, and had the strongest influence in the formation of his char- 
ae Nothing so blended itself with the structure of his interior 
mind as the creations of Brown. Nothing stood so clearly before his 
thoughts as a perfect combination of the purely ideal and the possibly 
real, as Constantia Dudley.” 


Peacock unfortunately gives no date for Shelley’s acquaintance 
with the novels, but Professor Solve is doubtless right in con- 
cluding that he read them before 1813. Indeed, from the fact that 
Peacock was surprised inthe course of the conversations at 
Bracknell in 1813 by the thoroughness with which Shelley had 
already ‘‘assimilated” the tales of Brown, one might infer that 
his acquaintance with them began much earlier. These narratives 
would most naturally have attracted him in the “blue book” 
days, when his taste for gothic romances and scientific experi- 
mentation was at its height. We may reasonably suppose, then, that 
the gothic elements in which the novels of Brown abound were 
blended with The Monk, Zofloya or the Moore, The Italian, Rinaldo 
Rinaldini and St. Leon in the concoction of Shelley’s youthful 
romances.’ Though fully recognizing the elusive nature of the 
evidence where such various influences are interfused, I present 
the following parallels: 


Zastrozzi 

(1) Ch. I. Verezzi awakens in total darkness and mysterious 
“ danger in a cave, feeble with “unnatural sleep’; much as 
Edgar Huntly awakens after his sleep-walking, in which he 
has fallen into a pit in a cave. Edgar, however, is alone, and 

his danger consists in his hunger, his bruises, and his appar- 
ent inability to climb out, whereas Verezzi is in the hands of 

his enemies and is left chained and naked (Edgar is only 
half clothed) but with a scant supply of food. Both expect 
death, even at one stage are on the verge of suicide. Neither 
understands the reason or circumstances of his tragedy. This 
imprisonment is even closer in some essentials to similar 
incidents in Zofloya and The Monk (as noted by Mr. Hughes 


2 Memoir of Percy Bysshe Shelley, Works, London 1875, IIT, 409-10. 

3 See A. M. D. Hughes: “‘Shelley’s Zastrozzi and St. Irvyn,” Mod. Lang. Rev. 
VII (1912); and W. E. Peck: “Shelley, Mary Shelley and Rinaldo Rinaldini,” 
PMLA, XL, 165ff ; and Shelley: His Life and Work, 1927, especially the Appendix 
Vol II, p. 311 ff. 
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and Dr. Peck) and in St. Leon, wherein the hero is thus 
chained and half starved in an underground dungeon by 
Bethlem Gabor. But it resembles the scene in Edgar 
Huntly in the important detail of the awakening from a 
strange sleep, with the resulting mystery and mental 
confusion. It may be added that after he has extricated 
himself from the cave, Edgar, with the girl he has rescued 
from the Indians on the way, goes to a lonely cottage owned 3 
by an old Indian woman, who is, however, not at home: . 
Verezzi is taken by his captors to a lonely cottage and put a 
under the care of an old woman. e 
(2) Ch. III. On going to Passau after escaping from this hut, : 
Verezzi, “‘overcome by languor, sank on some lofty stone 
steps, which led to a magnificent mansion, and, resting his 
head on his arm, soon fell asleep.”” When he awakes, he 
finds work with a peasant woman. So Arthur Mervyn, 

i arrived, like Verezzi, in the city friendless and penniless, 

; “sat on the lower step” of a mansion that had caught his 
eye “and began to meditate.”” (Ch. V). Soon after he, too, 
finds a patron. 

(3) Ch. IV. Zastrozzi drifts into a castle without asking per- 
mission, in a way oddly dear to Brown’s adventuring heroes, 
especially Arthur Mervyn, and, idly picking up a paper that 
lies on the floor near an escritoire, finds through its means 4 

Th his old associate Matilda. So Edgar Huntly, on the last lap t 

of his way home after his sleep-walking and Indian adven- ‘3 

oi ture, drifts into an apartment in the house of an acquaint- f 
ance and finds an escritoire and a manuscript on the floor 
by it, and is soon confronted by an old friend he thought 
far away. (Ch. XXII). a 

(4) Ch. V. Matilda tries to commit suicide in the Danube but is a 
prevented by Verezzi, who takes her to his cottage. So ¥ 
Welbeck (in Arthur Mervyn) tries to drown himself in the 4 


Delaware and is prevented by his own cowardice, which : 
P _ causes him to swim to shore, where he is found and cared for 5 
in a cottage in the forest. ; 
T (5) Ch. VI. Curiosity causes the honorable Verezzi to eavesdrop E 
ie on Matilda and Zastrozzi, following them and opening pri- ‘ 
Pie vate doors with much of the nonchalance displayed by 
) Edgar Huntly in spying on Clithero. 
St. Irvyn 
(1) The Ginotti-Nempereconception undoubtedly owes more to 
Zofloya and The Italian and perhaps some obscure German 
original than to Brown. There is nevertheless an interesting 
parallel between the Satanic fascination exercised by 
aii Nempere over Eloise and that of the mysterious ventrilo- 
quist Carwin over Clarain Wieland. Each girl is haunted by 
the face and personality of the man without loving him; 
each is persuaded, to her sorrow, to moet hie at an un- 
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seasonable hour and in a lonely place. Furthermore there is 
a parallel for Ginotti’s watchful waiting and minute appar- 
ently supernatural knowledge of Wolfstein’s life and 
thoughts not only in Zofloya and the Italian but also in the 
mysterious knowledge and malign providence of Carwin the 
ventriloquist and of Ormond the “secret witness”’ (i.e. plain 
eavesdropper). 

(2) Another interesting comparison is the proud and unre- 
pentant boast of Zastrozzi after his condemnation, his 
exultation in feeling that his fiendish machinations against 
the innocent have been but the execution of a disinterested 
duty, with the fanatic exultation of Wieland when he con- 
fesses the murder of his wife and children at the behest of a 
voice from heaven. 

(3) There is some similarity between the fiery decease of Ginotti 
and Wolfstein and the incineration of Wieland’s father in 
Wieland. It is to be noted that in both Zofloya and The 
Monk the catastrophe is very different in detail, the Evil 
One leaping with his victim over a precipice. 


On the whole, although coincidence or similar sources may 
account for some of these similarities, it seems not unlikely that 
Shelley had read Brown before he wrote his own novels, and 
consciously or unconsciously, borrowed from him as well as from 
the others. 

More importance attaches to suggestions of definite influence 
discoverable in Shelley’s more mature work. Some traces of such 
influence I find revealed in several of the poems of 1817. In this 
year Shelley was writing Laon and Cythna, which contains in 
Cantos X-XII a vivid account of the ravages of war, famine, and 
pestilence after the counter-revolution in the Golden City; and, 
presumably with his poem in mind, he as well as Mary read both 
Défoe’s Journal of the Plague Year and John Wilson’s City of 
the Plague. ArthurMervyn, noteworthy, as Peacock points out, 
for the description it contains of the plague in Philadelphia in 
1793, was also, we know, read at that time by Mary Shelley,5 
who later, by the way, pretty obviously used it as the basis for 
her description of the plague in The Last Man; it could hardly have 
failed to be in Shelley’s hands as well. It is reasonable to suppose, 
therefore, that the account of pestilence in Laon and Cythna owes 
details to all three of these books; and to the presumptive general 


4 The page references to Defoe in what follows are to Works Vol. IX, Oxford, 
1840; those to Wilson to The City of the Plague and Other Poems Edinburgh 1816; 
and those to Brown to the edition of his novels, Philadelphia 1887. 

5 Cf. her book-list quoted by Dowden in his Life of Shelley, II, 184-5. 
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influence of Brown on the conception of the hero and heroine we 
must add a more specific debt. 

The simplest way to distinguish the sources of Shelley’s details 
will be to follow his description through rather carefully, bearing 
in mind that his treatment is complicated and intensified not only 
by the imaginative exaltation of the poem but by the addition 
of massacre, famine, and religious terror. The plague described 
in Wilson’s poetic drama, it should be further remembered, is 
clearly the same as that treated by Defoe, and one gets the im- 
pression that his conception is derived largely from Defoe. The 
symptoms of this plague—gangrene spots and tumors—differ 
from the nausea and malodorous “effluvia” ascribed by Brown to 
the Philadelphia visitation. Shelley says little about symptoms, 
but does mention ‘death marks” on the breast,’ an agreement 
with the London rather than the Philadelphia type. 

The first mention of a plague in the poem occurs when Laon, 
seeking food for himself and Cythna in their mountain retreat, is 
met by the mad woman who kisses him, crying out that she is 
Pestilence.’ This mad attempt to spread the contagion is referred 
to later: 

.... Some, ere life was spent, 
Sought, with a horrid sympathy, to shed 
Contagion on the sound.® 


The suggestion for this may have come from Defoe, who reports 
a tale of a woman who was followed in the street by a half-crazed 
fellow who forced a kiss upon her and then cried out that he had 
the plague. Defoe, however, expresses disbelief in the notion 
that many infected persons were “rather forward” to pass the 
contagion on.°® 

The woman calling herself Pestilence in Laon and Cythna leads 
Laon through the moonlight to a heap of food about which she 
has set a ghastly circle of dead babes (dead by massacre, however, 
not plague).!° If Shelley found any suggestion for this among 
the works mentioned, it must have been in Wilson’s description 
of the dead bodies propped up “like troops in line against the 
walls,” and the similar sight described immediately after: 


® Canto XII, stanza 25. 
7 VI, 48. 

*X, 22. 

* P. 156, p. 181. 

VI, 51-2. 
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Just round the corner, even now 

I stumbled on such hideous company. 

The lamps burned dimly, and the tall church-tower 
Rose up between me and the moon. I saw 
A glimmering whiteness all along the walls 
Of several silent houses—up I went— 

And right before me stood the ghastly dead 
For whose grim faces no kind hand had ‘done 
The last sad office. Oh! ’twas terrible! 

To recognise in those convulsed features 
Friends at whose fire-side I had often sat! 


Not until Cythna has finished her long story do we hear again 
of the state of the city. Then comes a general description of the 
combined ravages of massacre, famine, plague, and religious 
terror, beginning 

First Want, then Plague, came on the beasts 


The idea that the coming of plague is preceded by a “strange 
panic”’ is common to all the accounts. Shelley writes: 


.... Too well 
These signs the coming mischief did foretell:— 
Strange panic first, a deep and sickening dread, 
Within each heart, like ice, did sink and dwell, 
A voiceless thought of evil, which did spread 
With the quick glance of eyes, like withering lightnings shed.” 


Defoe and Wilson tell of portents and superstitions. Brown, in 
both Ormond and Arthur Mervyn, dwells on the panic of anticipa- 
tidn; some sickened and died even before the plague reached 
their district: 


Some were haunted by a melancholy bordering on madness, and some, 
in consequence of sleepless panics, for which no cause could be assigned 
and for which no opiates could be found, were attacked by lingering 
diseases." 
Shelley continues: 

.... Many saw 


Their own lean image everywhere; it went 
A ghastlier self beside them, till the awe 


U Act ITI, Sc. 4, p. 153. 

2 X, 14. 

8X, 16. 

4 Arthur Mervyn Vol. I Ch. XIV. 
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Of that dread sight to self-destruction sent 
Those shrieking victims .. . .5 


Defoe and Wilson speak of suicide among the victims of the 
plague; but I find nothing about it in Brown. The woeful shrieks, 
mentioned again later in the poem, although perhaps they would 
have occurred to the poet independently, have precedent in all 
three of his authorities. Brown writes: 


Sometimes, urged by a furious delirium, the sick would break from their 
attendants, rush into the streets, and expire on the pavements, amid frantic 
outcries and gestures."* 


Defoe enlarges upon these lamentations, and Wilson, trying to be 
poetical, makes even more of them than he. 
Shelley’s description proceeds: 


Sometimes the living by the dead were hid’ 


and cries are heard among the piles of corpses, and some seem not 
dead but asleep. Defoe takes great pains to deny that in London 
the living were ever unable to bury the dead, although both he 
and Wilson speak of maddened or dying wretches leaping into the 
pits and being buried half-quick. Brown, in Arthur Mervyn, tells 
two ghastly tales of premature burial. Once Mervyn overhears 
men who are bearing away a corpse for burial discussing the 
chances whether the body is really quite devoid of life: 


“T’ll be damned if I think the poor dog was quite dead [one of them says]. 
It wasn’t the fever that ailed him, but the sight of the girl and her mother 
on the - 


And once Arthur himself, having swooned, is saved from a similar 
fate only by the timely interposition of a passer-by. These stories 
may or may not have suggested Sheiley’s poetic exaggeration. 
The “forms slumbering quietly’ sound more like Defoe’s dying 
leapers-into-the-pit than Brown’s victims of living burial. 
Hereupon follows Shelley’s description of the terror in the 
Palace, then the appeal of the Priest for a propitiation of Deity 
by the sacrifice of Laon and Laone (Cythna), and the preparations 
therefor. Shelley’s insistence on religious terror can not have been 
suggested by Brown, who has nothing to say about it; it may owe 


X, 22. 

6 Ormond, p. 56. 
7 X, 23. 

18 Vol. I, p. 141, 
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something by way of reaction to the rather obtrusive piety of 
Defoe and Wilson, or to their running to astrologers and other 
quacks. Much more likely his own enthusiasms and antagonisms 
and the very purpose of the poem here needed no spur. 

All night the crowd watches around the pyre. 


Morn came,—among those sleepless multitudes, 
Madness and Fear and Plague and Famine still 
Heaped corpse on cropse.... 


.... ere noon, the fear 
Of Hell became a panic, which did kill 
Like hunger or disease . . . 


Thus religious fanaticism, superimposed on war, famine, and 
pestilence, brings on a holocaust of frenzied heretic-burnings which 
sweeps Shelley’s tale out of the range of the chronicles of mere 
plague. Dark deeds of pillage and murder are indeed set down by 
all our authors; but the frenzy of Shelley’s night of bonfires so 
far transcends the other accounts that parallels are out of place. 
One is however reminded at this point of another of Brown’s 
novels having nothing to do with the plague but a great deal to 
do with religious fanaticism: Wieland. Wieland, led on by what 
he believes are voices from heaven, although they are in fact only 
the machinations of Carwin helped out by the victim’s imagina- 
tion, murders his beloved wife and all his children, and relentlessly 
pursues his sister, until, brought suddenly to himself, he com- 
mits suicide. Shelley tells us a not dissimilar story: 


*Tis said, a mother dragged three children then 

To those fierce flames which roast the eyes in the head, 
And laughed and died; and that unholy men, 

Feasting like fiends upon the infidel dead, 

Looked from their meal, and saw an Angel tread 
The visible floor of heaven, and it was she!?° 


And yet such tales have always been told of religious fanatics. 

In Canto XI Laon takes silent leave of Cythna and returns 
to give himself up that she may be spared. Here follows a powerful 
description of the appalling condition of the multitude, more and 
more crazed by Want, Pest, and the Fear of Hell. Then there 
sweeps by the macabre dance of madmen, joined by some from 


X, 44. 
X, 47. 
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the crowd scarcely less mad.” There is nothing like this in Brown. 
Defoe tells of one such dancing maniac; but it is in Wilson that 
we hear not only that Wilmot has seen a dance of madmen (or 
more probably pretended madmen) in a churchyard, but that the 
Priest has seen a whole asylum broken out and dancing through 
the streets under the moon.” 

The upshot of all this would seem to be that Shelley, having 
read Defoe and Wilson shortly before, very likely with his poem 
in mind, adopted such of their descriptive details as suited his 
purpose, added to them his memories of Brown, refreshed by 
Mary’s conversation if not by re-reading, and intensified and lifted 
the whole to heroic proportions. If the result resembles Wilson 
a shade more closely than it does the others, it is because Wilson 
is the most extravagant, since he was trying to write heroic drama 
and not chronicle. Even at that, some details, such as the chill 
terrors of anticipation and the story of the fanatic mother, dis- 
tinctly recall Brown.” 

It will be recalled that Rosalind and Helen was begun in this 
same year (1817), although not finished till after the migration 
to Italy. It is perhaps fanciful to suggest that Shelley may have 
taken the name of Helen from Helena (in Ormond), who is ostra- 
cised as Helen is for a similar imprudence.* But the main sug- 
gestion I wish to make is less fanciful. It seems only natural that 
Shelley, if he was as much fascinated as Peacock says he was by 
the temple-summerhouse in Wieland, would somewhere have in- 
corporated a similar idea in his verse, since he could not find the 
building in real life—that being the common practice of poets in 
general and of Shelley in particular. Now in Rosalind and Helen 
there is a very similar temple, that built by Lionel’s mother on 
the sea shore, wherein Lionel knows the highest exultation of 
love and of death. It will be best to quote both descriptions for 
comparison. Brown says: 

At the distance of three hundred yards from his house, on the top of arock, 
whose sides were steep, rugged, and encumbered with dwarf cedars and 


XT, 12. 

2 Act II, Sc. 1, p. 123. 

It may be interesting to note that Mary Shelley gives to Adrian (i.e. to 
Shelley) in The Last Man exactly the sort of réle in plague-stricken London that 
Brown’s Arthur Mervyn plans for himself before he falls a victim to the pestilence 
in Philadelphia. 

% Shelley seems to have been fond of this name. He used it again for the 
charming if slightly sketched heroine of the Coliseum fragment. 
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stony asperities, he [Wieland Sr.] built what to a common eye would have 
seemed a summer-house. The eastern verge of this precipice was sixty 
feet above the river which flowed at its base The edifice was slight 
and airy: it was no more than a circular area, twelve feet in diameter, 
whose flooring was the rock, cleared of moss and shrubs, and exactly 
levelled, edged by twelve Tuscan columns, and covered by an undulating 
It was without seat, table, or ornament of any kind. 

This was the temple of his Deity. Twice in twenty-four hours he repaired 
hither, unaccompanied by any human being 

Irregular steps, hewn in the stone, led him [Wieland’s brother] to the 
summit. On three sides this edifice touched the very verge of the cliff. On 
the fourth side, which might be regarded as the front, there was an area 
of small extent, to which the rude staircase conducted you 


And Shelley: 
Amid a bloomless myrtle wood, 
On a green and sea-girt promontory, 
Not far from where we dwelt, there stood 
In record of a sweet sad story, 
An altar and a temple bright 
Circled by steps, and o’er the gate 
Was sculptured, “To Fidelity”; 
And in the shrine an image sate... . 


That lady did, in this lone fane, 
The rites of a religion sweet, 
Whose god was in her heart and brain. 


And rare Arabian odours came, 

Through the myrtle copses steaming thence 
From the hissing frankincense, 

Whose smoke, wool-white as ocean foam, 
Hung in dense flocks beneath the dome, 
That ivory dome, whose azure night 

With golden stars, like heaven, was bright 
O’er the split cedar’s pointed flame 


The correspondence, it will be at once noted, is extraordinarily 
close: the temple is built on a promontory over water, not far 
from the house; it is built with a dome, and is approached by a 
flight of steps; though Shelley does not specify in so many words 
the shape of his fane, the expression “circled by steps” indicates 


% Wieland, An American Tale, 3 vols. London 1822, p. 21-2, p. 37. Italics mine. 
% Italics mine. 
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that it was the same as Brown’s. Each temple, moreover, is 
dedicated to a purely private worship, and is frequented by the 
solitary worshiper at stated intervals. But each, after that wor- 
shiper’s death, is made a meeting place for friends and social 
converse: for here Wieland, his wife, sister, and brother-in-law, used 
to sit for music and conversation about an image of Cicero; and 
here Lionel and Helen talked and sang. In each, too, a death occurs. 

It is necessary to check too hasty a conclusion here against at 
least two other possible sources, assuming that Shelley’s temple 
has an external source at all. There is a “small circular pavillion” 
a few hundred yards from Seafield’s dwelling in M. G. Lewis’ 
“The Anaconda” (in Romantic Tales 1808), which is “situated on 
a small eminence” and surrounded by “a circle of palm-trees, 
resembling a colonnade.” In this pavillion Seafield is in the habit 
of spending much time, although it is not a place of worship; and 
in it he is imprisoned by the huge snake from the effects of whose 
poisonous breath he later dies. A closer parallel to Shelley’s 
temple is in a more likely source—Leigh Hunt’s Story of Rimini 
(1816). In Canto III is described Francesca’s favorite retreat, the 
scene of the famous reading of Launcelot du Lac. 


And in the middle of those golden trees, 

Half seen amidst the globy oranges, 

Lurked a rare summer-house, a lovely sight,— 
Small, marble, well-proportioned creamy white, 

Its top with vine-leaves sprinkled,—but no more,— 
And a young bay-tree either side the door. 


The door was to the wood, forward and square, 
The rest was domed at top, and circular; 

And through the dome the only light came in, 
Tinged as it entered by the vine-leaves thin. 


It was a beauteous piece of ancient skill, 
Spared from the rage of war, and perfect still; 
By some supposed the work of fairy hands.... 


But ’twas a temple, as its sculpture told, 

Built to the Nymphs that haunted there of old; 
For o’er the door was carved a sacrifice 

By girls and shepherds brought... . 


Never, be sure, before or since was seen 
A summer-house so fine in such a nest of green. 
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This too is a temple (though not of a solitary worship) converted 
to social uses and made the scene of passionate meetings of lovers. 
It too is round, white, and domed; but we hear nothing of steps 
or pillars, and Francesca’s retreat is in a cultivated wood and not 
on a promontory. After all, in its essentials, Shelley’s domed 
white fane of solitary worship, standing on a hill and surrounded 
by a flight of circular steps, is nearest to Brown’s. Brown’s is the 
earliest of all these pavillions, and may conceivably have been in 
the mind of Lewis or Hunt as well as in that of Shelley. 

In 1817 Shelley wrote also the two fervent lyrics addressed 
to Claire Clairemont, ‘“To Constantia” and “To Constantia Sing- 
ing.” In view of Shelley’s expressed delight in the Constantia 
Dudley of Ormond, it is scarcely possible not to suppose that 
this name came from her; in fact, it has been generally assumed 
that it did. Claire must have cherished the nickname fondly, for 
in this year she added it to her other names, and wrote herself 
Clara Mary Constantia Jane Clairemont. And there are enough 
points of similarity between Claire Clairemont and Constantia 
Dudley to suggest to the romantic Shelley and the still more 
romantic Claire such a christening. Constantia, like Claire, had 
a lovely untrained voice: she sang to her father’s lute to comfort 
his blindness, and to her friends too, it would seem, since Sophia 
Westwyn reports that “if ever human tones were qualified to 
convey the whole soul, they were those of Constantia when she 
sang” a favorite air. Certainly Claire’s singing seems to have had 
an effect on Shelley’s soul. Moreover, the beauty of Constantia was 
of the same type as Claire’s—dark, irregular, vivacious, intelli- 
gent: 


Her complexion testified the influence of a torrid sun; but the darkness 
veiled without obscuring, the glowing tints of her cheek Her 
features were irregular; but defects of symmetry were amply supplied by 
eyes that anticipated speech, and positions which conveyed that to which 
language was inadequate.”’ 


This much of the description would do very well for Claire. True, 
Brown goes on to speak of a “heroic contemplative” air, and an 
ability to inspire “less of love than of reverence;”’ and certainly 
Claire, for all her affectation of philosophy, could not lay claim 
to the steadiness, calm, and unselfish devotion of Brown’s heroine. 
But the language of ardent friendship need not be too literal. 


27 Ormond, p. 75. 
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After 1817 Shelley seems to have grown away from and beyond 
Brown. I find no further indication of influence. We have, then, 
besides the strong presumption of general influence on thought 
and feeling and perhaps even conduct not here analysed, and a 
list of more or less ambiguous parallels in the early novels, the 
reasonable assumption of three specific debts in the later work: 
certain details of the plague in Laon and Cythna, the temple by 
the sea in Rosalind and Helen, and the enshrining of Constantia’s 
name in two lyrics. 

ELEANOR SICKELS 

University of Montana 
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LXI 
POETRY OF SENSATION OR OF THOUGHT? 


NOTHER paper on Keats may be pardoned if by a re- 
adjustment of the familiar materials, it makes possible a 
new interpretation of the poet’s mind and work. The present essay 
ventures to suggest that the literary problem admitted and 
analyzed by Keats in Sleep and Poetry contains a clue for the 
study of his verse, which, although recognized in some of its im- 
plications by Keats’s critics, has not hitherto been understood in 
its full significance. The following argument attempts to prove 
that by April, 1819, the poet, having settled, at least for a period, 
a very difficult question dating back to the autumn of 1816, was 
so released from his mental bondage that his creative genius, long 
restrained, broke forth into that glorious series of poems which 
included the great Odes and Lamia. 


It will be remembered that in Sleep and Poetry (autumn, 1816) 
Keats prays that he may have ten years in which to overwhelm 
himself in poesy. During that decade he is first to deal with the 
pleasures of the senses—with such delights as “‘sleep in the grass,”’ 
the taste of apples and strawberries, kisses from nymphs, and 
bites from ladies’ shoulders. He is to be lured through “almond 
blossoms and rich cinnamon” until he and his companion may 
rest “‘in the bosom of a leafy world.” But such joys, he realizes, 
myst not be the only end of poetry; he already feels that his duty 
as a poet drives him to what he considers a nobler end, where, as 
he says, “I may feel the agonies, the strife of human hearts.” 

Up to this point it is perfectly clear that Keats sees himself 
writing two kinds of poetry—one of pure sensation, which he 
accepts with pleasure; the other of ‘‘the strife of human hearts,” 
which he does not take to naturally, but which he feels in duty 
bound to attempt. He continues in the poem to persuade himself 
of the necessity of following the more serious plan, saying that 
even though at the moment he is not sure just where such a scheme 
will lead him, yet there is ever before him “‘a vast idea” in which 
he finds the ‘‘end and aim of Poesy.” In fact lines 293-312 reveal 
the poet lashing himself into an acceptance of his duty, shrinking 
before the task, wishing he might unsay his vows, but forcing 


1 Sleep and Poetry, 96 ff. 
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himself to remain faithful to them. Nevertheless, he persuades 
himself that he need not yet essay the task, taking consolation 
in such materials for poetry as thoughts of brotherhood and of 
“the hearty grasp that sends a pleasant sonnet into the brain.” 
Even these simple humanitarian subjects fade and he finds him- 
self once more thinking of ‘‘the stirs of a swan’s neck,’ a linnet, 
and a butterfly. 

Commentators on this poem have frequently pointed out that 
Keats sees himself as a poet both of sensation and of sympa- 
thetic thought, but they have not, I think, laid sufficient emphasis 
on the mental struggle portrayed. For Keats, his career becomes 
a matter of writing either what he wants to write or what he 
thinks he ought to write. The two are not the same. And through- 
out his brief creative period he continually faces this dilem- 
ma and never, try as he may, achieves a merging of the two 
concepts. It is true that at times he thinks he has reconciled 
them, but the union does not persist; always he finds himself 
turning instinctively to the poetry of his own feelings and away 
from the poetry of thoughts about others. 

A few months after writing Sleep and Poetry Keats began the 
composition of his first long poem. That there is allegory in the 
Endymion is almost universally granted;? that Cynthia stands 
for the poet’s ideal of Beauty and that the Indian maid represents 
some real desire are generally accepted interpretations. The 
poem closes with the discovery on the part of the poet that the 
ideal and the real are one and the same. My suggestion is that 
Keats in making this identification is trying to persuade himself 
that his ideal of poetry and his real preferences in poetry can be 
made to combine. Let us see if any evidence can be brought in 
support of this contention. 

In the first place, such an attempt would, I think, be only 
natural. In Sleep and Poetry he has not only expressed the two 
phases of his art and his temperamental aversion to the more 
noble form, but he has also pictured a struggle in which he tries 
to persuade himself of his obligation to it. Conscious of the fight 
in his own mind and of his reluctance to accept what he seriously 
considers his duty, he realizes the necessity of convincing him- 
self of its truth. How can that be done? What more happy solu- 
tion than to find that really there are not two different kinds of 
poetry, but that the two are only one? Accordingly he represents 


2 Amy Lowell is the conspicuous exception. 
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Endymion as yearning for the ideal and discovering ultimately 
that the ideal and the real are the same. 

But obviously the psychological explanation of the poem is not 
sufficient to establish the point. There is other more concrete 
evidence that Keats may have this particular problem in mind. 
Let us note, for example, the visionary meeting between Endymion 
and Cynthia in Book 1, line 710 ff. There the achievement of the 
ideal in the dream is expressed in terms of actual physical posses- 
sion, in terms of pure sensation. May not this mean that at this 
stage of his thinking on the problem Keats found in the sensa- 
tions themselves one way of reaching the ideal? But Cynthia, 
though in raptures over Endymion’s embraces, insists that their 
love must be secret. She admits she is a coward (11, 89). In other 
words, the ideal of poetry is as yet afraid to admit that these 
sensations are the materials for the noblest kind of verse. So 
Endymion’s quest is for the moment frustrated. 

The end of Book 1 and the whole of Book 1 are concerned 
with Endymion’s growing consciousness of the troubles of other 
people. When he has heard the bitter laments of Alpheus and 
Arethusa over their enforced chastity, he weeps. And he prays 
his own Cynthia that she release these pitiable lovers from their 
pains. In the long Glaucus and Scylla episode in Book 11, 
Endymion becomes more actively engaged in helping others. He 
brings to life all the dead lovers in the sea and has the pleasure 
of witnessing their happiness and of hearing 


the richest overflow 
Of joy that ever pour’d from heaven. 


He goes at once to Neptune’s palace where Venus hints quite 
transparently that Endymion is about to succeed in his quest. 
He falls into a dizzy faint in which there come to him his beloved’s 
words, ‘Immortal bliss for me too hast thou won” (1m, 1024). 
It seems quite clear that Endymion’s sympathy for others and his 
altruistic acts have brought him nearer to his goal—that through 
knowledge of the sorrows of mankind he is seeing that “vast idea” 
which is to make him the poet of the “‘strife of human hearts.’’ 


3 Colvin comes close to this interpretation when he says on p. 172 of his John 
Keats, “. ... the soul] enamoured and pursuing Beauty cannot achieve its quest 
in selfishness and isolation, but to succeed must first be taken out of itself and 
purified by active sympathy with the lives and suffering of others.’’ But he does 
not indicate that the Beauty thus achieved is that high ideal of philosophic poetry 
which Keats in Sleep and Poetry announced as his objective. 
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In Book 1v Endymion meets the Indian maid—the mortal 
love—who is ultimately to be identified with the Heavenly. 
“Endymion falls to pitying her and from pitying into loving her.’” 
Again the powerful element of sympathy is at work and is once 
more the agent by which he is to triumph. But he is conscious of 
a great struggle in his soul between the Indian maid and Cynthia. 
This struggle is, I think, a repetition of the conflict in Sleep and 
Poetry. It is not merely earthly Love and Beauty versus Heavenly; 
it is the poetry of earthly feeling—sensations—against the poetry 
of Heavenly thought—knowledge and philosophy. This struggle 
is for the moment ended by the maiden’s Sorrow Song, for 
Endymion’s sympathies are so roused that he says, ‘“‘I must be 
thy sad servant evermore”’ (tv, 297). In other words, he commits 
himself to the lesser poetry, again repeating the situation in 
Sleep and Poetry but with this difference: he is now beginning to 
see that his love for the Indian maid is not necessarily a betrayal of 
Cynthia. This sense of unity between the two, this reconciliation 
which he has so long been trying to effect, is not yet, however, 
perfectly sure in his own mind. He finds the mortal appeal so 
strong that (as in the earlier poem) he is for the moment willing 
to forego the celestial goddess and excuses himself thus: 

There never lived a mortal man, who bent 

His appetite beyond his natural sphere, 

But starved and died. (1v, 646-8) 
So he offers himself to the girl—and is refused. ‘‘I may not be thy 
love,’ she says. “I am forbidden.’”’ Why should this be so? 
Because again the poet’s sense of duty becomes stronger than his 
desire. Keats does not bestow the maiden on Endymion, for 
Keats still yearns for the ideal. So the two characters in the poem 
separate, agreeing to meet once more at Diana’s temple. Here 
Endymion broods on death until the girl and Endymion’s sister 
arrive to keep the tryst. ‘“To Endymion’s amaze”’ the Indian maid 
suddenly changes into the shape of Cynthia and the youth per- 
ceives that his Heavenly ideal and his mortal love are one and the 
same. This would mean, according to my interpretation, that there 
is in reality no difference between the poetry of sensation and the 
supposedly nobler poetry of the ‘‘vast idea,’ that the poetry of 
sensation is the highest poetry, or—to put it another way—that 
the poetry of sensation is equal to philosophical poetry.’ 

‘ Colvin, John Keats, p. 198. 

*C. L. Finney (‘‘Keats’s Philosophy of Beauty,” PQ, V, 1-19) interprets the 
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I do not mean that Keats actually accepted this conclusion. 
Rather, he appears to be trying to persuade himself it is true by 
stating it as a fact. There can be no doubt that this particular 
struggle was in Keats’s mind at the time he was writing Endymion, 
for on November 22, 1817, in a letter to Bailey, he made his 
famous remark, “‘O for a life of sensation rather than of thoughts.’’ 
In spite of the fact that this cry is almost an exact reversal of the 
issue in Sleep and Poetry, where he seems to say, “‘O for the poetry 
of thought rather than of sensation,” its utterance at this point 
proves that the problem is still very important to him. It shows 
furthermore that his original predilection for the poetry of sensa- 
tion is still strong within him (as was also true in Sleep and Poetry) 
and helps account for what seems to me a fact—that the recon- 
ciliation sought in writing Endymion was doomed to failure. 

The composition of Endymion, then, is a grand effort on the 
part of the poet to solve the difficulty outlined in Sleep and Poetry. 
But Keats is too sensible—and too sensitive—to believe this 
conclusion. In spite of what he may say to the contrary he knows 
that the two kinds of poetry are not the same. Endymion fails to 
accomplish its purpose and the poet is plunged once more back 
into the struggle that is to entangle him for some time to come. 

In January, 1818, about the time Keats was finishing Endymion, 
he expresses an idea in the poem entitled On Seeing a Lock of 
Milton’s Hair that shows how useless is this effort to reconcile 
sensation and philosophy. He feels himself inadequate to the 
task of paying homage to Milton because he realizes that he cannot 
pretend at the moment to equal Milton philosophically: 

But vain is now the burning and the strife, 

Pangs are in vain, until I grow high-rife 
With old Philosophy 

And mad with glimpses of futurity. 


poem as a neo-Platonic quest for immortality succeeding finally in love, after 
tracing the hero’s progress through nature, art, and friendship. The Spenserian 
influence is here clearly established; but I would suggest that in the light of Sleep 
and Poetry the allegory of Endymion may likewise contain a somewhat more 
personal meaning. 

® It does not seem to me very important just what special meaning is assigned 
to these words; they are conclusive evidence of the controversy in his mind. Thorpe 
on p. 118 of his The Mind of John Keats says sensation “gives a sense of deepest 
truth through direct emotionalized intuition;” Colvin (John Keats, p. 153) says 
sensations “are intuitions of the mind and spirit . . . .as independent of all con- 
secutive stages and formal processes of thinking;” and Garrod says: “It is no more 
than if he said, ‘O for the pure gospel of the Lyrical Ballads’” (Keats, p. 33). 
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He still has, it is clear, hopes of becoming a philosopher, but feels 
that they are not to be realized for some time to come. 

That this statement should be made simultaneously with the fin- 
ishing of Endymion is significant. It proves again that the struggle 
is actually going on in his mind and indicates that the optimistic 
solution attempted in the longer poem does not satisfy him after 
all. It also intimates that he did not intend to give up the battle. 


And now apparently the struggle in Keats’s mind becomes in- 
tensified, for we find him saying on April 24, 1818, in a letter to 
Taylor, “I have been hovering for some time between a sense of 
the luxurious and a love of philosophy.”’ What happens as a 
result of this wavering? Something like this: his sense of duty 
becomes so strong that it actually (for the time being) blots out 
the “luxurious” and goes so far as to persuade him that he is not 
adapted to sensation, for the sentence in the letter runs on, “‘Were 
I calculated for the former [the luxurious], I should be glad. But 
as I’m not, I shall turn all my soul to the latter [philosophy].”’ 
For this false judgment on himself, he has only himself to blame. 
It is a clear case of self-persuasion. And his determination, in spite 
of his yearnings for the luxurious, to devote himself to philosophy 
brings about in himself and his poetry incalculable difficulty,’ 
the first result of which is Hyperion, begun in the early autumn 
of 1818 after his summer in Oxford. It is, I think, the product 
of his attempting to turn his soul to philosophy. 

Hyperion begins with the picture of the deposed Titans, 
Hyperion alone still retaining his sovereignty. They have fallen, 
it seems, “‘by course of Nature’s law.’”’ Their turn as rulers is 
over and they are doomed to give way to a “fresh perfection,” 
“a power more strong in beauty.” Oceanus, in relating this 
destiny, is not surprised at his downfall for he finds in the beauty 
of his dispossessor ample reasons for his greater power. But 
Enceladus, urging revolt, rests his hopes on the still undisgraced 
Hyperion, who in turn is doomed to fall before young Apollo. The 
poem, however, does not actually reach that conclusion, for after 
introducing Apollo in Book m1 and describing his becoming aware 
of his godship, the lines abruptly break off with the shriek of the 
young god as he “‘dies into life.” 


7 This is not the point made by G. R. Elliott in “The Real Tragedy of Keats” 
(PMLA, XXXVI, 315 ff.). Elliott thinks the tragedy is that Keats longs for 
philosophy and can’t find it. My point is that he longs for sensation, but drives 
himself to philosophy because of his sense of duty as a poet. 
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Now, obviously, this has something to do with poetry and 
Keats’s attitude toward it. Hyperion is one kind of poetry des- 
tined to be overthrown by Apollo, who is another and greater kind. 
But why should the story break off just here?* To answer this 
question we shall have to pause long enough to analyze the last 
few lines of the poem. 

Just before the abrupt break, Apollo has suddenly announced 
that the source of his power is knowledge. ‘“Knowledge enormous 
makes a God of me.” And he goes on: 


Names, deeds, gray legends, dire events, rebellions, 
Majesties, sovran voices, agonies, 

Creations and destroyings, all at once 

Pour into the wide hollows of my brain, 

And deify me.... 


Here again is the “strife of human hearts,” the ‘‘vast idea;” and 
Keats is saying that it is essential to the new poetry that is to 
overthrow the old. As Professor Garrod expresses it, ‘I take the 
revolutionary Apollo to contrast, in Keats’s imagination, with the 
God whom he dispossesses, as humanitarian with visionary.’’® 
In other words, we find Apollo expressing what Keats has, ever 
since Sleep and Poetry, been telling himself is true, that the poetry 
of philosophic humanitarianism is better than the poetry of 
sensation.!° 

But what happens next? Young Apollo is shown shaking with 
“wild commotions.” This new awareness of his godship is having 
a strange effect upon him. The poet compares him to one struggling 
with death and to one, taking leave of death, dying into life." Itis 
not easy to become the new poetry. The young god ‘“‘anguishes”— 


At length 
Apollo shriek’d:—and lo! from all his limbs 
Celestial.... 


8 For proof that Hyperion is in reality a fragment and not a complete poem as 
Mr. J. M. Murry argues in Keats and Shakespeare (Oxford, 1925), p. 82, see my 
article, “Did Keats Finish Hyperion?” (Mod. Lang. Notes, XLIV (1929), 285-7). 

® Keats (Oxford, 1926), p. 72. Also see Finney, “The Fall of Hyperion,” JEGP, 
XXVII, 319 ff. for a discussion of Wordsworthian humanitarianism in Keats. 

10 Thorpe says on this point: “But it is intuitive knowledge, gained neither by 
book, nor precept, nor consecutive reasoning that he (Apollo) now possesses” 
(The Mind of John Keats, p. 143). That is true, but it dos not therefore become 
sensation (see supra, note 6), for clearly Apollo is speaking of an intuitive and 
sympathetic knowledge of such things as ‘“‘agonies, creations and destroyings.” 

1 See Garrod, p. 71. 
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and the poem comes abruptly to a close. There must be some 
reason for this break. We know that Keats was finding the com- 
position of the poem difficult. In December, 1818, he wrote to his 
brother George that he was going on with Hyperion but that it 
would “take some time to get into the vein again” and on February 
14, 1819, he wrote again that he was not getting on with the poem. 
By April, 1819, he had given up the project and turned the MS 
over to Woodhouse.” Undoubtedly the death of Tom Keats on 
December 1, 1818, seriously affected the poet and made writing 
difficult for a time. But that difficulty did not last until April, for 
by that time he had completed La Belle Dame Sans Merci and the 
Ode to Psyche and was working successfully on The Eve of Saint 
Agnes.“ The incompleteness of Hyperion, therefore, cannot be 
attributed to a reluctant Muse. The real reason for stopping 
Hyperion lies, it seems to me, in his realization that he did not 
honestly believe the idea he was expressing, so that he broke off 
in sheer disgust with what he was trying to say.“ Hyperion is, 
then, merely another attempt after Sleep and Poetry to resolve the 
dilemma stated there. Different in method from Endymion, it 
proves quite as unsatisfactory in its purpose except that it brings 
the poet face to face with the truth and allows him from now on 
to forget what up to this time he has considered it his duty to 
remember. 

Supporting strength for this theory concerning the reason for 
the fragmentary state of Hyperion can be found in the nature of 
the poems upon which Keats was working successfully at the very 
time he could not finish Hyperion. La Belle Dame and Psyche were 
included in the long journal letter to George and Georgiana Keats 
under dates of April 28, 1819, and April 30, 1819, respectively. 
The Eve of Saint Agnes is mentioned on February 14, 1819, (the 
same letter) as if it would shortly be finished, although it under- 
went considerable revision during the ensuing summer. The first 
and last of these poems, though different in detail and tone, are 


2 Amy Lowell, John Keats, I1, 226. For a successful refutation of Miss Lowell’s 
argument that Hyperion: A Vision preceded Hyperion, see Murry, Keats and Shake- 
speare, pp. 242-248. 

13 See journal letter to George and Georgiana Keats covering the period from 
February 14, 1819, to May 3, 1819. 

4 See Garrod, p. 72, where the author approaches this theory but does not 
accept it. 
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universally recognized as supreme examples of the poet’s lyric 
power, full of sensuous appeal and romantic feeling. They are not 
humanitarian poems; they do not attempt to relate poetry and 
the poet to life; they are conceived in a mood and remain within 
that mood without trying to moralize. They represent, in other 
words, the kind of poetry for which Keats was most suited and in 
which he could succeed when he forgot his call to philosophy. 

The other poem, The Ode to Psyche, presents a somewhat more 
special problem, most interesting to this thesis. As he explains in 
the letter in which the poem is enclosed, Keats thinks of Psyche 
as one so late ‘“‘embodied as a goddess” that she escaped worship 
from the ancients. He will make up for that loss. In stanza five he 
begins the rites with a temple erected in his mind 


Where branched thoughts, new-grown with pleasant pain, 
Instead of pines shall murmur in the wind. 


The sanctuary he will decorate ‘“‘with the wreath’d trellis of a 
working brain” and he will bring to the goddess “‘all soft delight 
that shadowy thought can win.” It seems to me that here Keats is 
dealing with matters of the mind, is worshipping the spirit of the 
intellect with such appropriate offerings as the “‘working brain” 
and ‘‘thought.’’® Such an interpretation makes the Ode to Psyche 
up to this point fall on the “thought” side of Keats’s nature and 
poetry; but the last two lines of the Ode change the situation: 


A bright torch, and a casement ope at night, 
To let the warm love in! 


In other words, the rites in honor of the goddess are not complete 
without “warm love.’ The world of the senses is as necessary to 
the mind as thought itself. The poet can contemplate with 
happiness his goddess Psyche, for she admits what his nature 
longs for; but the god Apollo—the poetry of humanitarian sym- 
pathy without sense experience—he cannot endure. 


We have now reached the end of April, 1819, and have found 
that Keats has solved the long difficulty first stated in Sleep and 
Poetry only by refusing to admit the power of Knowledge (as in 
Hyperion) or by insisting on combining the senses with thought 


6 Garrod (pp. 98-99) insists that Keats is writing of the Soul. Do not the words 
I have italicized indicate that the Intellect is nearer the poet’s meaning? 
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(as in Psyche) or by immersing himself in unadulterated sense 
moods (as in St. Agnes and La Belle Dame). The last method has 
proved so efficacious that during the last great period of production, 
the summer and autumn of 1819, he follows it almost altogether. 
The five great Odes—Grecian Urn, Melancholy, Nightingale, In- 
dolence, and Autumn are, I feel confident, a part of Keats’s 
“life of sensation rather than of thought.” In Melancholy he finds 
sensuous pleasure in fading Joy and dying Beauty; in Indolence 
he banishes Love and Poetry and Ambition and allows his head to 
remain “‘cool-bedded in the flowery grass;” in the Nightingale he 
escapes momentarily from the world of sorrowful reality into the 
world of his richly sensuous imagination; in Autumn he sinks into 
the luxurious ripeness of the harvest season. Even the first four 
stanzas of the Grecian Urn deal exclusively with sense images. 
In the last stanza, critics for generations have attempted to find 
an elaborate philosophy of life in an esthetic theory. But is it 
there? Mr. Royal Snow" has recently examined the point care- 
fully and concludes that Keats is not advancing an esthetic 
theory at all. “It is the beauty of these figures [i.e., the delights 
represented in the decorations on the urn] which is ‘all Ye know 
on earth and all ye need to know,’ and the beauty of these figures 
is the beauty of pipes and timbrels and wild ecstacy.” Mr. Snow 
finds the conclusion of the Grecian Urn an “out-and-out and 
passionate declaration of the senses, curiously mingled with a 
tinge of despair.”’ It is easy for me to agree with him, for it seems 
to me that this poem is merely another one of the great group of 
the summer of 1819 that discovers the very essence of poetry in 
the varying delights of the senses, mingling sadness and joy. 
And then finally comes Lamia (July-August, 1819) to put the 
seal on the whole problem. For old Apollonius, the philosopher, 
Keats weaves a crown of “‘spear-grass and the spiteful thistle.” 
It was Apollonius—Knowledge—that saw in Lamia the serpent 
that she was and drove her from Lycius so that his “arms were 
empty of delight, As were his limbs of life.”’ ““Do not,” Keats asks, 
“fall charms fly At the mere touch of cold philosophy?”’ Philosophy 
destroys pleasure by clipping an Angel’s wings, subjecting all 
mysteries to rule and line, dispelling the rainbow, killing sensuous 
love. Here at last Keats is ailowing himself to say outright what 
he has actually wanted to say ever since he set the problem in 
Sleep and Poetry. And he finds that the essence of true poetry 


16 “Heresy Concerning Keats,” PMLA, XLIII, 1142-49. 
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lies where he has all along wished it to lie, namely, in his own 
senses—in spite of the fact that he thought he ought to find it in 
a humanitarian attitude toward life and man.” 
Joun HAWLEY ROBERTS 
Williams College 


17 The revision of Hyperion into Hyperion: A Vision, which apparently took 
place in August-September, 1819, (see Murry, pp. 242-3) need not affect the above 
theory. It can be explained either on the ground that after the period that ends with 
Lamia, Keats found himself drawn back into the state of mind that drove him to 
philosophy, in which case one will have to admit that the solution stated did not at 
once completely hold him; or on the ground that even though he admitted that the 
idea of the first Hyperion was wrong, he nevertheless thought there were sufficient 
artistic possibilities in it to justify another attempt. In either case, he found him- 
self out of sympathy with the project (he says he gave it up because there were too 
many “Miltonic inversions” in it) and abandoned the idea. 
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THE CHAPTER-TAGS IN THE WAVERLEY NOVELS 


HEN Sir Walter Scott, with his friend and publisher John 
Ballantyne at his shoulder, was adding his chapter-tags to 

the proofsheets of his third novel, The Antiquary (1816), he came 
to a halt at one chapter for which he wanted some lines from 
Beaumont and Fletcher. Ballantyne undertook the task of finding 
the passage. Awaiting for some time the discovery of the verses 
he wished, Scott at length exclaimed, ‘‘Hang it, Johnnie, I believe 
I can make a motto sooner than you will find one.’ He did so, 
and thus began his habit of calling upon his invention when mem- 
ory failed, producing throughout the remainder of the Waverley 
Novels numerous chapter-headings ascribed “Anonymous,” “Old 
Play,” etc., which Lockhart calls “some of the most exquisite 
verses that ever flowed from his pen.’ Of ‘Old Play” captions 
there are 94; “Old Ballad” 26—mostly Scott’s free-hand altera- 
tions; “Old Song”’ 12; “Anonymous” 29; and unsigned mottoes 10. 
One of the best of the “Old Play” fabrications occurs at the head 
of chapter xx1x of Anne of Geierstein, describing the good king 
René of Provence;—in reality, it may be called Scott’s own 
epitaph: 

A mirthful man he was—the snows of age 

Fell, but they did not chill him. Gaiety 

Even in life’s closing touched his teeming brain 

With such wild visions as the setting sun 

Raises in front of some hoar glacier, 

Painting the bleak ice with a thousand hues. 

—Old Play 


Chapter v of Count Robert of Paris (1831) affords another ex- 
ample of Scott’s composition of verse-headings with proof-sheets 
in his hand. While he was staying at the home of his friend Mr. 
Cadell during the inclement February of 1831, Ballantyne re- 
minded him of the untitled fifth chapter of Count Robert. Looking 
out upon the storm-ridden landscape, Scott wrote these lines, sign- 
ing them “The Deluge—A Poem:” 


1 Lockhart’s Life of Scott, ed. 1914, III, 64. 
2 Tbid., III, 64. 
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The storm increases—’tis no sunny shower 
Foster’d in the moist breast of March or April, 

Or such as parched Summer cools his lips with. 
Heaven’s windows are flung wide; the inmost deeps 
Call in hoarse greeting one upon another; 

On comes the flood in all its foaming horrors, 

And where’s the dike shall stop it? 


Scott referred twice at least to his genial deception. He stands 
committed in the first sentence of chapter m1 of Rob Roy (1821): 


I have tagged with rhyme and blank verse the subdivisions of this 
important narrative, in order to seduce your continued attention by 
powers of composition of stronger attraction than my own. 


A careful study of the mottoes in this novel will reveal Scott’s 
effort to find bona fide quotations for the chapters: there are only 
two signed ‘“‘Anonymous”—a designation which he had begun 
in the preceding novel, Old Mortality (ch. xxxtv)—one “Old Play,” 
one “Old Song,” and two signed “Old Ballad.” 

Six years later, however, Scott stands confessed in his introduc- 
tion to the Chronicles of the Canongate (1827): 


The scraps of poetry which have been in most cases tacked to the 
beginning of chapters in these Novels are sometimes quoted either from 
reading or from memory, but in the general case are pure invention. I 
found it too troublesome to turn to the collection of the British poets to 
discover apposite mottoes, and, in the situation of the theatrical mechan- 
ist, who, when the white paper which represented his shower of snow was 
exhausted, continued the storm by snowing brown, I drew on my memory 
as long as I could, and when that failed, eked it out with invention. I 
believe that, in some cases, where actual names are affixed to the supposed 
quotations, it would be to little purpose to seek them in the works of the 
authors referred to. In some cases I have’ been’'entertained when Dr. 
Watts and other graver authors have been ransacked in vain for stanzas 
for which the novelist alone was responsible. 


But if “Dr. Watts and other graver authors” were wrongly 
suspected of writing lines for which the novelist was himself 
responsible, still other authors may accuse Sir Walter of borrowing 
their lines and signing them, for example, ‘‘Anonymous.” An 
instance of this kind was brought to light ten years ago by Mr. 
James Rankin of Galashiels, who discovered the true authorship 


3 Lockhart’s Life, I, 310. 
* See The Literary Digest, Sept. 11, 1920. 
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of the “anonymous” quatrain prefixed to chapter xxxIv of Old 
Mortality, hitherto supposed to be the product of Scott’s best 
poetic vein. These are the stirring lines: 


Sound, sound the clarion, fill the fife, 
To all the sensual world proclaim 
One crowded hour of glorious life 
Is worth an age without a name. 


Among those thus deceived was W. E. Henley, who credited 
the verses to Scott on the title page of his Lyra Heroica. Mr. 
Rankin found this stanza in a poem of fourteen quatrains con- 
tributed to the Edinburgh Bee of October 12, 1791 by one Major 
Mordaunt, who wrote it “during the last German war’’—prob- 
ably the Seven Years’ War 1756-63. The stanza used by Scott is 
the only one worth quoting, as a comparison with the preceding 
quatrain will show: 


But stop, my Clio, wanton muse, 
Indulge not this unmanly strain: 
Beat, beat the drum, my ardour rouse, 
And call the soldier back again. 


That the novelist quoted from memory is indicated by the fact 
that in the second line he writes “Throughout” instead of “To 
all.”” This disclosure suggests that a more careful scrutiny of the 
“anonymous” chapter-tags might result in tracing the source of 
some others to forgotten poetic miscellanies, of which Scott’s brain 
was so full. Unsigned mottoes are usually regarded as Scott’s 
property; but the six unsigned lines over chapter xxm of The 
Antiquary were taken from Bishop Hall’s Satires.5 
Another instance which illustrates the result of quoting from 

memory appears in the heading of chapter x1v of The Surgeon’s 
Daughter, which consists of two stanzas from Campbell’s “The 
Turkish Lady.” The first stanza is quoted verbatim, but in the 
second Scott introduced notable variations, either depending 
upon his recollection or, more probably, altering the stanza to 
suit the tone of his chapter. The text according to Campbell 
reads: 

Day her sultry fires had wasted, 

Calm and sweet the moonlight rose; 

Even a captive spirit tasted 

Half oblivion of his woes. 


5 Book IV, Satire III, lines 34-39. 
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Scott gives the lines, with the notation “Quoted from memory,” 
as follows: 

Day his sultry fires had wasted, 

Calm and cool the moonbeams shone; 

To the Vizier’s lofty palace 

One bold Christian came alone. 


Beside cribbing and garbling his chapter-tags, Scott, as he 
half-admits, frequently indulged in the pleasantry of ascribing to 
other well-known authors lines which they never wrote. A double 
violation of this kind occurs in the headings for chapter xv 
of Quentin Durward and chapter Iv of Castle Dangerous. For 
the former, Scott wrote this stanza: 


When many a merry tale and many a song 

Cheer’d the rough road, we wish’d the rough road long. 

The rough road, then, returning in a round, 

Mock’d our enchanted footsteps, for all was fairy ground. 
—Samuel Johnson 


These alterations occur in the second chapter mentioned: 


While many a merry lay and many a song 

Cheer’d the rough road, we wish’d the rough road long; 

The rough road, then, returning in a round, 

Mock’d their impatient steps, for all was fairy ground. 
—Samuel Johnson 


The originals of these lines are not to be found in any collection 
of Dr. Johnson’s poetry that has come to my hand. 

One will also look in vain for the 17th canto of “Don Juan” from 
which the eight-line heading for chapter 1x of Castle Dangerous is 
said to be taken. Other poets whose names are appended to verses 
for which they are not responsible are Beaumont, Donne, Waller, 
David Lindsay, Prior, Herbert, and Pope. For instance, heading 
chapter xxv of The Fair Maid of Perth isa couplet signed ‘“‘Pope’s 
Prologue to the Canterbury Tales, from Chaucer.” Pope did not 
rewrite Chaucer’s Prologue to the Tales.* A more pardonable 
infringement upon Skelton occurs in the heading of chapter v of 
Fortunes of Nigel, which consists of ten lines of Skeltonic doggerel 
couplets, the first verse being ‘‘Wherefore come ye not to court?”’ 


6 May it be possible that Scott took the couplet from Lintot’s Miscellany, 
which contained, in addition to Pope’s Paraphrase of the wife of Bath, Betterton’s 
“Chaucer’s Characters; or, the Introduction to the Canterbury Tales”—in which 
Pope is said to have had a hand? 
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The lines are signed “Skelton Skeltonizeth,” and the tone is 
reminiscent of the beginning of Skelton’s “Why Come Ye Nat To 
Courte?”” Above chapter xiv of Peveril of the Peak are seven 
lines of blank verse signed ‘“‘Why Come Ye Not To Court?”—but 
there is in them no reflection of the Skeltonic temper. 

We come upon an amusing numerical variation in comparing 
the mottoes for chapter x1 of The Black Dwarf—‘Three ruffians 
seized me yestermorn;” chapter xxiv of The Betrothed—Four 
ruffians seized me yestermorn;” and the original verse from 
“‘Christabel”—“Five warriors seized me yestermorn.” 

When using stanzas of authentic ballads for mottoes, Scott with 
his experience as a ballad-collector, permitted himself practically 
unlimited freedom of quotation. Evidently he did not take the 
trouble to make one ballad-motto agree with a previous quotation 
of the same stanza. Chapter vit in The Bride of Lammermoor has 
this caption: 


Now, Billy Bewick, keep good heart, 
And of thy talking let me be; 
But if thou art a man, as I am sure thou art, 
Come over the dike and fight with me. 
—Old Ballad 


Chapter rv of The Surgeon’s Daughter begins thus: 


Now hold thy tongue, Billy Bewick, he said, 
Of peaceful talking let me be; 
But if thou art a man, as I think thou art, 
Come ower the dike and fight with me. 
—Border Minstrelsy 


Both of these stanzas vary considerably from the version which 
Scott included in his Minstrelsy of the Scottish Border.". Nor was he 
more careful in the repetition of his own fabrications and their 
fictitious authors. Chapter xx of A Legend of Montrose is headed 
by these lines: 


Faint the din of battle bray’d 
Distant down the hollow wind; 
War and terror fled before, 
Wounds and death remain’d behind. 
—Penrose 


7 See “Graeme and Bewick” st. 27 in Minstrelsy of the Scottish Border, ed. 1902, 
III, 75. 
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These verses (similarly assigned to ‘‘Penrose’’) also appear at the 
beginning of chapter xxxvi of The Monastery, but in this case the 
fourth line reads: 


Wounds and death were left behind. 


A more significant alteration of the same verses occurs in the 
heading to chapter xxxvi of Anne of Geierstein: 


Faint the din of battle bray’d 
Distant down the heavy wind; 
War and terror fled before, 
Wounds and death were left behind. 
—Mickle 


Nearly all of the ‘Old Ballad” tags in the novels, it is safe to 
say, are of Scott’s own manufacture. These are most numerous 
in the Scottish novels: Old Mortality xiv, Xxvul, XXXII, XLII; 
Rob Roy x1, x1v; Heart of Midlothian xu, x1v, Xxxxv; Fair Maid 
of Perth viu, xtv. Yet Scott did not wholly exclude them from 
his exotic novels: e.g. Quentin Durward xxxiv; The Talisman 
xxv, and Count Robert xxvi. Frequently the mottoes are referred 
to specific ballads, usually quoted with some fidelity to Scott’s 
schoolboy favorite, Percy’s Reliques. Ballads thus cited are: “The 
Heir of Linne” (Guy Mannering xv; Bride of Lammermoor vii), 
Shenstone’s “Jemmy Dawson” (Guy Mannering xiv, Fortunes 
of Nigel xxx, Heart of Midlothian xx1), “Edom of Gordon” 
(Old Mortality “Gil Morrice’’ (Rob Roy xxx), “The 
Nut-Brown Maid” (The Pirate xv), “King Estmere” (Peveril 
of the Peak xvi), “Battle of Otterbourne” (Talisman vu), 
“Chevy Chase” (Castle Dangerous vit), etc. It will be observed 
that the same ballad (in some cases even the same stanza from a 
ballad) is sometimes cited in the mottoes for two or more chapters, 
just as we have noted previously that Scott sometimes repeats 
his own fabrications. 

Authentic quotations are likewise used more than once, some- 
times with variations which suggest either quotation from memory 
or a difference in texts. The line “The course of true love never 
did run smooth” is used for chapter x11 of Peveril and again with 
chapter xxv of The Fair Maid of Perth. Shakespere furnishes the 
motto for chapter xtvm of Peveril, ‘“High-reaching Buckingham 
grows circumspect.”’ This line, with the three preceding verses 
is employed as a heading for chapter x1v of Count Robert. Again, 
these three lines 
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I will converse with iron-witted fools 
And unrespective boys: none are for me 
That look into me with considerate eyes 


are used at the head of chapter 1x of Quentin Durward, but in this 
case the phrases “iron-witted fools’ and “unrespective boys” 
are interchanged, and for “considerate” Scott wrote “suspicious.” 
A line from Shakespere placed above chapter Lxvu of Waverley 
serves again as the motto for chapter xxx1 of Count Robert. Three 
verses from Dryden’s Conquest of Granada form the caption for 
chapter xx11 of A Legend of Montrose and are exactly reproduced 
at the beginning of chapter xvi of Quentin Durward. Byron’s 
“My native land, goodnight!” Scott used four times (Old Mor- 
tality xxxvi, Midlothian xxvii, The Abbott xxxviu1, and Peveril 
vi). The short quotation from Spenser’s Faerie Queene which 
heads chapter xv of The Black Dwarf is used again for chapter 
of Old Mortality. 

Shakespere, as might be expected, is Scott’s favorite source; 
from Shakespere Scott chose tags for 202 chapters—a number 
nearly twice as large as the total of “Old Play,” “Old Song,” 
and “Old Ballad” titles. He began showing this preference in 
Waverley; the first 65 chapters of this novel have simple four- 
or five-word captions, but of the five chapters that have verse- 
headings, two are begun by quotations from Shakespere. The next 
novel, Guy Mannering, contains among its 58 chapters 22 Shakesper- 
ian mottoes, a number not equalled elsewhere in the Waverley 
Novels. None of them (except Redgauntlet, which has no verse- 
headings) is without some chapter-tags from Shakespere. Wood- 
stock, surpassed in this respect only by Mannering, contains 15. 
The conversation of one of the chief characters of this novel, Sir 
Henry Lee, a great lover of Shakespere, has naturally influenced 
his creator to take a large number of the chapter-heads of Wood- 
stock from his favorite dramatist.’ 


8 Other novels show a similar relation between the nature of the chapter-heads 
and the circumstances under which the novels were written. A good example is 
The Bride of Lammermoor, which Scott’s illness compelled him to dictate. Nearly 
all of the tags are taken from wellknown identifiable sources, showing an unusual 
indisposition to original composition; there are but two “Anonymous” headings, 
one “Old Play” and one “Old Song.” Ivanhoe properly shows a greater number of 
chapter-heads taken from English poets (11 from Shakespere, with Pope, Chaucer, 
Thomson, Dryden, Goldsmith, and Crabbe represented at least once); Scottish 
ballad-mottoes are relegated to the back-ground. More striking is the correspon- 
dence in Kenilworth, of which 12 chapters are headed with Shakesperian mottoes. 
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Following is a list of the other English authors from whom 
chapter-tags are taken, arranged in the order of frequency:® 


Dryden 17—RR xxx1x; OM Mont xn, Iv vu, vir; Abb xv; 
Pev xxvii, x11; QD xv1; Wood x1, xxxvu1; FM uy, 1v; Bet xiv; 
Tal x1v; CR xxx11.—Scott’s experience as an editor of Dryden’s 
works may account for this preference. 

Crabbe 14—GM xxxvm; Ant vn, xxrx; H of M rx, x, xxx, 
XXXIV, XL; B of L xxx; Iv xxv; Wood vin, xx. 

Pope 13—GM xxxvi; H of M xxxrx; Mont Iv 1, rv, xi; Pir x11; 
Pev xxxIv, Tal vi; SD vu; A of G1v; CR xxxm1.— 
See the curious verses heading chapter xv of Guy Mannering, 
signed ‘‘Pope, Imitated’”—probably after lines 50-53 of “‘Eloisa 
to Abelard,” which are quoted over chaptcr xxx1x of The Heart 
of Midlothian. 

Byron 12—OM xxxvi; H of M xxvm; Abb xxxvim; Pir xxm; Pev vii; 
FM xml, xxx1; A of G1, 1, 

Coleridge 11—GM 1v; BD x1; H of M xxx1, xxxu; B of L x; K xvm; 
Pir x1x; Bet xxiv, xxx; HW 1; CD v1. 

Jonson 11—GM xu; Ant n, xxm; OM xx1; RR ww; K xin, xxxrx; F of N 
mi, x1; Pev xx; QD xvu. 

Milton 10—Ant xvu1; RR xv; H of M 1; Pev xv, xxxv; QD x, xxxvu; 

Tal 1; SD v1; CR vu. 

Butler 10—GM m1; OM xv, xvi, xvi; RR vim; Mont 1; F of N xxxiv; 
Pev 1; StR xvm; Wood 1. 

Burns 9—GM rx, xix; Ant m1; OM 1x, xxx1; H of M xiv, xiv; Mont 
xmm; Abb rx. 

Campbell 9—Wav Lx1x; BD vir; OM m1, xvi; B of L xxv1; Mont v1, vu; 
SD xiv; CR xxm. 

Wordsworth 8—RR xxxvu; H of M xxvur; B of L xx; Abb x; Pir vim; 
Bet xxv; Wood xxm. 

Spenser 8—BD xv; OM xu; B of L 1v, xxx1; Mont v; K x; Pir xxiv; 
F of N rx. 


There are but 5 beginning with “Old Play” tags. By way of contrast, The Fortunes 
of Nigel shows but 4 headings from Shakespere, all within the last seven chapters. 
Jonson is called upon for two captions; there are 8 “Old Play” mottoes and several 
fictitious titles, mostly sayoring of Gaelic. 

® Key to abbreviations: GM—Guy Mannering; Ant—The Antiquary; BD—The 
Black Dwarf; OM—Old Mortality; RR—Rob Roy; H of M—Heart of Midlothian; 
B of L—Bride of Lammermoor; Mont—Legend of Montrose; Iv—Ivanhoe; Monas— 
The Monastery; Abb—The Abbott; K—Kenilworth; Pir—The Pirate; F of N— 
Fortunes of Nigel; P of P—Peveril of the Peak; QD—Quentin Durward; StR—St. 
Ronan’s Well; Bet—The Betrothed, Tal—The Talisman; Wood—W oodstock ; HW— 
The Highland Widow; SD—The Surgeon’s Daughter; FM—Fair Maid of Perth; 
A of G—Anne of Geierstein; CR—Count Robert of Paris; CD—Castle Dangerous. 
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Otway 7—GM xu; OM xxx; RR xxi; Pev xim, xiv, xx1; Bet xxvin. 
Prior 7—OM x, xm; H of M K xxxrv; StR 1V, v, 

Gay 6—GM xvi; OM xxxv; K 1x; Pir xiu; Pev xxxu; Tal xm. 
Joanna Baillie 6—GM xxvu, xxvur; K xu; Wood xxxv1; FM v, x. 
Johnson 6—GM 1; Mont xvu; Pir x; QD xvm1; SD 1; CR 1. 
Goldsmith 5—Iv xxv; Monas xxv; QD xxxv1; StR xvi, xxxvI. 
Southey 4—H of M x11; B of L xxx1v; Pir x1; A of G xvu. 
Thomson 4—GM xxv; H of M xxxvi; Iv m1; QD xxvu. 

Chaucer 4—B of L xu; Iv ny, xu; K xz. 

Gray 4—OM xxxix; RR xxv; F of N Tal xxvmt. 

Sheridan 3—GM 1; RR xxxtv; Pev xix. 

Cowper 2—StR vn, xxxIv. 

Hogg 2—Ant xtv; A of G xxx1v. 

Swift 2—GM tvmt1; OM xt. 


The first instance of a tag ascribed to “Old Play” occurs at 
chapter xxx of The Antiquary. Scott’s fondness for his new- 
tried device is evident from the fact that of the 16 remaining 
chapters 11 are headed by tags signed “Old Play.” Only in The 
Monastery, which contains 16, is the number of such mottoes ex- 
ceeded. In all but seven of his succeeding novels (not counting 
Redgauntlet) Scott resorted to this pleasant scheme for producing 
captions to order, making a total of 94, second only to the number 
of quotations from Shakespere. Even if we did not have Scott's 
admission that these verses are of his own manufacture, we might 
suspect their authenticity on noticing the ascription to ‘‘Ancient 
Drama” of the tag to chapter m of The Pirate, and the playful 
variant, ‘‘New Play,” affixed to the heading for chapter xIv in 
The Monastery. 

In the whole series of novels there are 29 verse-tags signed 
“Anonymous” while ten appear without any ascription; these 
headings, excepting a few for which authentic sources have been 
found, are usually regarded as Scott’s property. The first “Anony- 
mous” quotation occurs at chapter xxxiv of Old Mortality; the 
others are scattered throughout the series in much the same pro- 
portion as the “Old Play” captions. The first unsigned tag is that 
above chapter x1 of The Antiquary. 

Seldom does Scott go beyond the field of English literature for a 
motto. Homer is invariably quoted from the translation by 
Pope. ‘The Greek Blockhead’!* was the unenviable title which 
Scott’s indifference to Greek had gained for him as an Edinburgh 
schoolboy. Of Latin he says in his Autobiography,” I had forsworn 
the Latin classics for no other reason that I know of, unless because 


10 Lockhart’s Life, I, 32. 
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they were akin to Greek.” There are four Latin chapter-tags 
in the Waverley Novels: Dulce Domum for chapter Lxx of Waver- 
ley; Domum Mansit—Lanam Fecit, with Gawain Douglas’ trans- 
lation, for chapter 1 of The Abbott; Quis novus hic hospes? (IV 
Zneid 10), with Boots’s “free translation,” for chapter 11 of St. 
Ronan’s; and a quotation from Horace, probably translated by 
Scott, for chapter xxxv of the same novel. Three chapters are 
headed by quotations from Schiller, with Coleridge the medium 
for two (Guy Mannering chap. 1v and Kenilworth chap. xvut); 
chapter xx1x of Ivanhoe has a line from “The Maid of Orleans” 
probably in Scott’s translation. 

Twenty-nine chapters of the Waverley Novels appear without 
the customary mottoes, and these exceptions occur in every case 
in novels written under stress of ill health or financial worries. 
Not until The Betrothed (1825), which Ballantyne at first refused 
to publish because of its alleged inferiority,” did Scott allow the 
proof-sheets to pass through his hands without giving each chapter 
its due epigraph. One chapter (xvi) in this novel and three in its 
companion-work, The Talisman, (11, m1, 1v) Scott left unheaded. 
None of the remaining novels, except Anne of Geierstein, ‘the 
last work of his imaginative genius,’’ has its full complement of 
chapter-tags. One is lacking in Woodstock; two in The Highland 
Widow; seven in The Surgeon’s Daughter; two in The Fair Maid of 
Perth; seven in Count Robert; and six in Castle Dangerous. 

On the other hand, only three chapters are honored by two verse- 
headings: chapter xxx1 of Old Mortality, chapter x of Quentin 
Durward, and chapter xx of St. Ronan’s Well. Durward and St. 
Ronan’s have double headings throughout, there being the plain 
title of three or four words, which Scott introduced into Waverley, 
beside the usual verse-tags. 

A concluding observation may be added in regard to the system 
of chapter division in the later as compared with the earlier novels. 
The earlier ones, probably because more careful work was ex- 
pended upon them, have shorter chapters than the later novels, 
in which the divisions were naturally lengthened by hasty writing. 
Waverley, with 72 chapters, and The Fair Maid of Perth (written 
fourth from the last), with 36 chapters, have about the same 
number of pages. The general average in the Waverley Novels 
is one chapter-head to every twelve pages: in the first ten novels 
the proportion is 1:10; in the last ten novels, 1:13. 

Tom B. HABER 

Ohio State University 


" Lockhart’s Life, I, 32. 2 Ibid., IV, 260. 8 Ibid., V, 251. 
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LXIII 


IRVING’S GERMAN TOUR AND ITS INFLUENCE 
ON HIS TALES 


URING the year 1818, while Washington Irving was at work 
on the sketches and stories of The Sketch Book, he wrote to 
his friend Brevoort: “I have been for some time past engaged in 
the study of the German language, and have got so far as to be 
able to read and splutter a little. It is a severe task, and has re- 
quired hard study; but the rich mine of German literature holds 
forth abundant reward.”' The first of the “abundant rewards” 
which he won from the “rich mine of German literature” are to 
be seen in his use of German materials for the four so-called short 
stories in The Sketch Book (1819-1820).? At the end of his Dresden 
diary, which came to a close on July 11, 1823, he wrote, perhaps 
with himself in mind: 
Solitary miners of literature in Germany—men working hours and 
hours each day in dull little towns.* 


These two statements made by Irving himself, together with 
the fact that in his first book of tales he had drawn upon German 
sources, and that later, as soon as opportunity offered, he paid a 
visit to Germany, suggest that the stories in Irving’s subsequent 
volumes may disclose even greater Germanic influences than his 
earlier productions. I propose,.therefore, to follow Irving in his 
German tour to determine the extent to which he used the leg- 
endary and general literary material of Germany in his later 
volumes, and what connections exist between the writers of the 
German tale and the earliest writer of America’s short story,—a 
literary genre which is asserted to be of American invention and 
American development. 


1 Letters of Irving to Brevoort, edited by G. S. Hellman (New York, 1918), pp. 
286-287. The italics are mine. 

2In an article in Studies in Philology, July, 1930, entitled “Irving’s German 
Sources in The Sketch Book,” I have discussed Irving’s dependence for his Rip 
Van Winkle story upon the old Peter Klaus legend, his borrowings for his Sleepy- 
Hollow story from the old tales of Riibezahl, and his gentle burlesquing of the 
Lenore-motif in his “The Spectre Bridegroom.” 

3 The Journals of Washington Irving, edited by W. P. Trent and G. S. Hellman 
(3 vols., Boston, 1919), I, 225. 
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In passing from the period of The Sketch Book and Bracebridge 
Hall to that of the Tales of a Traveller, we proceed from the first 
stage of Irving’s development as a romanticist to the second. Of 
the intervening period the greater part of the years 1822 and 1823 
was spent in Germany. Irving went to Germany a lukewarm 
romanticist, more interested in the grotesquely sportive and bur- 
lesque romantic than in the truly romantic, but he returned from 
Dresden two years later an out-and-out romanticist, capable 
of writing the Tales of a Traveller or the Alhambra, in which for 
the first time—at least so far as prose fiction is concerned—the 
vein of romanticism was fully developed by an American. 


I 


Precisely what Irving’s primary motive in visiting Germany was 
it is difficult to determine, but it is probable that Scott’s strong 
championship of German literature had much influence upon him.‘ 
Also, the remarkable success of his first stories, which had been 
drawn largely from German legends, made Irving the more eager 
to come at closer grip with Germany and German literature. 
When, finally, his physician advised him to try the baths of Ger- 
many, his mind was made up, and on July 17, 1822, he entered 
the Rhineland by way of Aix-la-Chapelle. 

Here his ailment did not mend as rapidly as he had hoped, and 
he became rather discouraged over his prospects of passing on 
quickly to Heidelberg, where he expected to make his head- 
quarters.5 From Aix-la-Chapelle he wrote to Mrs. Van Wart:* 


I think I shall make another push and ascend the Rhine to Wisbaden, 
Which is a more pleasant and fashionable watering-place; and where, from 
all I can learn, I think the waters will be more efficacious than here. At 
any rate, I shall then have seen the most beautiful part of the Rhine... . 
It is extremely tantalizing to be here just on the frontiers of Germany, in 
the vicinity of some of the most beautiful and romantic scenery in Europe, 
and to be thus fettered and disabled. 


After a few days at Wisbaden,’ he proceeded to Mayence, again 


4 Irving’s visit to Scott was followed by a wild effort to take German by storm. 
See P. M. Irving, Life and Letters of Washington Irving (4 vols., New York, 1865), 
I, 395. See also my study, Studies in Philology, XXVII (July, 1930), 482, 485-489. 

5 Life and Letters, II, 91. 

6 Tbid., II, 93. 

7 Referring to his journey into the neighboring Odenwald, he wrote to his 
sister: “It is in this latter region you may recollect that I laid the scene of my 
little story of the Spectre Bridegroom” (Jbid., II, 97). 
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ostensibly to try the baths; here he stayed until September 13. 
After a three-day trip by water down the Rhine as far as Coblenz,® 
and a short visit to Frankfort, where he heartily enjoyed the 
sights of a fair which was in progress,® he travelled leisurely in a 
voiture by way of the Berg-Strasse through the Odenwald to 
Heidelberg.!° 

Generally miserable in health and spirits thus far in his German 
tour, he almost yielded to Thomas Moore’s invitation to come to 
Paris; but after a month’s sojourn at Heidelberg, he finally per- 
sisted in carrying out his plan of pushing on to Vienna and Dresden. 
His journey lay by way of Karlsruhe and Kehl, through the Black 
Forest, to Ulm; thence by way of Blenheim and Donauworth to 
Munich; then via Salzburg and Linz to Vienna." 

At Vienna he regained his health and definitely decided to spend 
the winter in Dresden, giving three reasons for choosing that city: 
first, because ‘‘Dresden is a place of taste, intellect, and literary 
: feeling;’’ second, because ‘‘Dresden is the best place to acquire the 
German language, which is nowhere so purely spoken as in 
7 Saxony;” and third, because in Dresden he hoped to find congenial 
at fellow-countrymen.” Leaving Vienna on November 18, he arrived 
y at Prague on November 22, for a stop of four days, and reached 
Dresden on November 28, 1822. During the next eight months 
Dresden was his home. He found this little ‘German Florence 
extremely agreeable,” his literary reputation having already pre- 
ceded him. 

Irving went the merry round during the Dresden winter. 
Through Morier, an old friend from Washington, he soon found 
himself mingling familiarly with the diplomatic corps, which 
formed a sort of brotherhood in Dresden. Through Morier, also, 


he was presented at Court on December 22, in which circle he 
made himself very agreeable, so much so that he wrote to his 
sister: “I have become quite at home among the good people, and 


Ff am invited to everything that is going on in the world of fashion 
and gaiety. ... I have been treated uniformly with the most 
marked attention, by all the members of the royal family and am 
in great favor with the old queen.’”’* 

i 8 Tbid., II, 102. 
Tbid., II, 102-104. 
10 Tbid., II, 109. 
Jbid., 1, 109-119. 
12 Letter to his sister from Vienna, Nov. 10, 1822. See ibid., II, 124. 
8 Jbid., II, 136. 
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On March 10, 1823, he wrote to his brother Peter: 


I have been passing a very agreeable, a very idle, but I trust after all 
a very profitable winter in Dresden; for though I have done nothing with 
my pen, and have been tossed about on the stream of society, yet I con- 
sole myself with the idea that I have lived into a great deal of amusing and 
characteristic information; which after all is perhaps the best way of 
studying the world. I have been most hospitably received and even 
caressed in this little capital, and have experienced nothing but the most 
marked kindness from the king downwards. My reception, indeed, at 
court has been peculiarly flattering, and every branch of the royal family 
has taken occasion to show me particular attention, whenever I made 


my appearance. 


He then proceeds to show in detail with what marks of respect 
and upon what terms of intimacy he has been met by each member 


of the royal family. 

Irving drew up a list of forty-seven acquaintances and friends"® 
at Dresden in which are included Colonel Livius, with whom he 
later collaborated in translating two German operas,!” and Dr. 


16 Tbid., IT, 138. For a full account of Irving’s social activities in Dresden, see 
P. Apetz, Washington Irvings Aufenthalt in Dresden, 1822-1823, Program, Dresden, 
1914. 

Life and Letters, II, 138-140. 


16 Journals, I, 137-138. 
17 One phase of Irving’s literary activity has not received sufficient emphasis 


by those who have written about him, and that is his vocation as opera and play- 
goer (for it amounted to a vocation with him) and his work as playwright and 
libretto writer. The whole matter of Irving’s connection with plays and operas 
had gone unnoticed until G. S. 'fellman, after editing the Journals, was attracted 
to the subject and included a brief chapter on Irving, “The Writer of Plays,” in 
his biography. 

During the seventeen years which Irving spent in Europe he saw a vast number 
of plays and operas, whose titles, recorded in the diaries, constitute a list—English, 
French, German, Italian, Spanish—unequalled in the record of any other American 
man of letters; and as an old man, after his return to the United States, his interest 
continued, so much so that he would spend whole weeks in the wintertime in New 
York City in order not to forego the theatre and opera. 

After taking an active part in amateur theatricals at the Foster house in 
Dresden, he met in Paris John Howard Payne, then engaged in the selection and 
revision of French plays for the London stage. Irving gave advice, probably more 
than mere advice, in connection with the plays Payne worked on during the years 
1823 and 1824; two of them, Charles IT. and Richelieu, are largely the handiwork of 
Irving. With these we may consider Abu Hassan and The Wild Huntsman— 
adapted by Irving from the German—as the four finished pieces of Irving the play- 


wright. 
Early in 1823, Irving decided to write an English libretto—part translation, 
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Karl Béttiger, a German antiquary and archeologist, with whom 
Irving was on familiar terms,!* and who undoubtedly was able to 
give him expert advice in his folk-lore studies. 

He met also very early an English family by the name of Foster, 
with whom he became extremely intimate, and to whom he 
alludes almost daily in his diaries. Mrs. Foster had been for some 
time in Dresden for the education of her children, two daughters 
already grown and two younger sons. The Foster house soon 
became a home to him; as one of the daughters wrote to him after- 
wards: ‘You formed a part of our daily life.’"® By December, 
1822, private theatricals were under way at the house of Mrs. 
Foster, with Irving taking the leading part.?? The evenings that 
Irving was not at court or at the Foster home he spent at the 
theatre or opera, often spending as many as three evenings a 
week at the theatre.” To record only a few of the more important 


part adaptation from the, at that time, most popular German opera of Carl Maria 
von Weber, a man with whom he was soon on intimate terms. He set to work on 
Sunday morning, April 20, 1823, with the libretto of Abu Hassan by Franz Karl 
Hiemers before him. That evening he heard Weber playing his own music. During 
the next five days Irving wrote steadily, finishing the rough draft on April 25. 
On the 26th his friend, Colonel Livius, played for him the music of Abu Hassan; 
and notations in the diary for the first half of May indicate how rapidly the writing 
went on, Irving working with Livius on the songs, until May 28, when the altera- 
tions were finished. 

On May 30, 1823, he began work translating and adapting from the German of 
Friederich Kind, the libretto of Weber’s most famous opera, Der Freischiits. 
(Irving had first seen it performed in Darmstadt on September 20, 1822, and again 
on October 13, 1822.) He worked rapidly, and by June 4, he was revising. We hear 
no more of it until we come to the Paris journals, October 8 and 11, 1823, when 
Irving, together with Livius, finally retouched the libretto. It was produced for 
the first time on the English stage under the title The Wild Huntsman at London, 
July 22, 1824. One infers that Irving and Livius deserve credit in this connection 
that does not seem to have been given them by the bibliographers of the opera 
or the drama. “One may stress the fact,” says Hellman, “that the first version 
in English of a libretto of the first great Greman opera was written by the first 
famous American man of letters.” 

18 Béttiger is mentioned repeatedly by Irving; see Journals, I, 137-138, 139, 
144, 168, 170, 184, 217. 

19 Life and Letters, II, 127-128. 

20 Journals, I, 143. 

21 He had previously seen, among a great number of lesser German plays, 
Lear in German translation. Under the date of November 23, Irving wrote: ‘King 
Lear performed at the theatre, translated by Iffland—the part of Lear very well 
performed, the translation apparently very good and exact” (Journals, I, 123). 
The comment implies some knowledge of the German language on Irving’s part. 
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plays, he mentions having seen on January 13, 1823, ‘“Wallen- 
stein’s “Tod’—at such a distance from the stage that I could not 
hear—play was tedious to me.’ The suggestion is that had he 
been able to hear the lines, he might have enjoyed the play. 
Evidently his German studies were progressing. On January 28, 
he saw Heinrich von Kleist’s Kdtchen von Heilbronn; a few days 
later, ““Herbstag’—a comedy in five acts by Lessing [sic]*—full of 
hissing and crying of old men and ugly women.’™ On February 
20, he writes: “‘... after dinner go to theatre and see Schiller’s 
tragedy of Piccolomini.’ On April 21, he saw The Merchant of 
Venice in German.” Besides these, he saw numbers of other Ger- 
man plays, most of which are now lost or forgotten. 

During his prolonged residence in Dresden, Irving was collecting 
materials against a day when he was to write the book which he 
had projected as early as his first month’s stay in Germany. Let 
us go back for a moment to the Hétel de Darmstadt in Mayence, 
where rheumatism had “tripped up his heels,’”” and where on 
August 10, 1822, he wrote the introduction to a second Sketch Book 
(ultimately re-named and published under the title of Tales of a 
Traveller), which ran, in part, as follows: 


I attempted to beguile the weary hours by studying German under the 
tuition of mine host’s pretty daughter, Katrine; but I found even German 
had not the power to charm the languid ear, and that the conjugation of 
ich liebe might be powerless, however rosy the lips which uttered it. 

I tried to read, but my mind would not fix itself. I turned over volume 
after volume, but threw them by with distaste: “Well, then,” said I at 
length, in despair, “‘if I cannot read a book, I will write one.”’ Never was 
there a more lucky idea; it at once gave me occupation and amusement. 
..%The idea having struck me, therefore, to write a book, the reader 
will easily perceive that the execution of it was no difficult matter. I 


The following night he saw a German piece, Alp’s Réslein, which he called “toler- 
able.” On Nov. 25, he left for Dresden. 

2 Coleridge’s translation of Schiller’s drama had appeared in 1800, but Irving 
knew it also in the original German. In a letter to Mrs. Foster (June 8, 1823) he 
quotes Schiller’s line: ‘Das Herz ist gestorben; die Welt ist leer” (Life and Letters, 
Il, 158). 

%3 T have not been able to identify Herbstag. 

* Journals, I, 164. 

% Journals, I, 168. 

% Journals, I, 182. He had already seen Hamlet performed in German on 
February 13 (Journals, I, 167) ; he saw the play again on June 4, at Prague (Journals, 
I, 209). 
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rummaged my portfolio, and cast about, in my recollection, for those 
floating materials which a man naturally collects in travelling, and here I 
have arranged them in this little work. 


After playfully citing the sources of a few of the stories, he goes 
on as follows: 


As to the other tales contained in this work, and indeed to my tales 
generally, I can make but one observation; I am an old traveller; I have 
read somewhat, heard and seen more, and dreamt more than all. My 
brain is filled, therefore, with all kinds of odds and ends. In travelling, 
these heterogeneous matters have become shaken up in my mind, as the 
articles are apt to be in an ill-packed travelling-trunk; so that when I 
attempt to draw forth a fact, I cannot determine whether I have read, 
heard, or dreamt it; and I am always at a loss to know how much to be- 
lieve of my own stories, 


Pierre Irving observes that Irving really wrote the above-quoted 
words “‘To the Reader” in Mayence, that the pretty daughter of 
mine host, under whose tuition he conjugated ich liebe, is no fiction, 
and that he was in hopes of having something ready for spring 
publication.2”. The writing of the book, we shall observe, was 
delayed somewhat, but let us observe what “floating materials’ 
he collected for his “portfolio,” and how he assimilated and used 
them in his next fit of scribbling. 

Irving had already shown his interest in folk-tales, legends, and 
traditions in The Sketch Book and Bracebridge Hall,?* and he entered 
Germany with eyes and ears open for those ‘“‘marvelous and deli- 
cious” bits of literature and folk-lore, as the entries in his journal 
testify. On the very evening of his arrival on German soil he makes 
a note of two superstitious beliefs which, he is told, the natives hold 


_to;?® just below Bingen, he observes, ‘“‘is the Mouse Tower and on 


a height opposite, the ruins of the Castle of Ehrenfels;’*° in the 
Odenwald he mentions the old medieval castles “famous in German 
song and story.’”*! At Erbach he notes: ‘‘Old town and chateau of 
Erbach—Rittershalle, or Knight Hall—armour of Goetz von 
Berlichingen—Gustav Adolph—Wallenstein.”® Near Baden, he 


27 Life and Letters, I1, 101; see also Journals, I, 55, note 3. 

28 In Bracebridge Hall he devotes a separate chapter to Popular Superstitions. 
All references to Irving’s works are to the twelve-volume Sputyen Duyvil edition. 

29 Journals, I, 49. 

80 Journals, I, 54. 

3 Life and Letters, 11, 104. Similarly, he found old castles at Heidelberg worth 
noting because they are “famous in legend and goblin tale” (Jbid., II, 110). 
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enters a note about the medieval Westphalian court of justice, 
the Fehmgericht. Next, he copies* with appreciation a very ro- 
mantic twelve-line passage from Goethe’s dramatic poem Satyros 
(written 1773). 

When Irving arrived in a town of any size, one of the first places 
he visited was its library. At Munich he paid repeated visits to 
the library which, he notes, contained 500,000 volumes. He men- 
tions particularly a MS of Albrecht Diirer, the original Gutenberg- 
Faust [sic] Bible, and a Niebelungen MS, and commends the 
librarian on his excellent classification and arrangement of ‘“‘every 
kind of work.’ In Vienna, where he visited. the Imperial Library 
on November 6, 1822, he remarks: “Magnificent salon built ex- 
pressly for it. Saw MSS. of Tasso’s Jerusalem. I tho[ugh]t I 
saw a Similarity between his handwriting and Lord Byron’s— 
many alterations in MSS.’ 

At Salzburg he writes down eight local legends, told him, it 
seems, by the valet de place.*” One of them contains the superna- 
tural sleep motif, which Irving had already used in “Rip Van Win- 
kle.”’ To his sister he wrote concerning them: “I have some 
wonderful tales told me which I shall keep in mind against I have 
another match at story-telling with the children.’’** Yet he never 
made literary use of these legends. While stopping at the Golden 
Eagle in Ober Hollabrun, he enters in his diary: “.... sit up 
until near eleven . . . . read’g and writing. Read old legends after 
going to bed.’’** All along, Irving jots down bits of folk-lore and 
simple German tales as he hears them.*® All along, too, he enters 
German words, phrases, and sayings; for example, ‘“‘trinkgeld,” 
“kreutzer,” ‘“amtsmann,” “landwehr,” “hausknecht, ’’‘‘elegant 


32 Journals, I, 60. Goetz von Berlichingen is the hero of Goethe’s play, which 
Irving’s friend, Scott, had translated in 1798-1799; and Wallenstein is the hero of 
Schiller’s play, which Coleridge had englished in 1800. Presumably Irving had read 
the translations. 

% Journals, I, 67. Irving’s interest in the Fehmgericht probably dates back 
to his visit to Abbotsford where he could have talked over with Scott the play, 
The House of Aspen, on which Scott was engaged at the time, and which is built 
around the Secret Tribunal. 

4 Journals, I, 73-74. 

% Journals, I, 79, 81. 

% Journals, I, 104-105. 

37 Journals, I, 104-105. 

58 Life and Letters, I, 119. 

39 Journals, I, 114. 

4 See, for example, Journals, I, 111, 120, 141, 197, and Life and Letters, IT, 119. 
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schéne,” “lusthaus,” “landkutscher,” “‘mittelalter.’“! For many 
phrases he adds a translation; thus, ‘‘Bei dem hingt der Himmel 
voller Geigen”’ he renders, “with him the heaven hangs full of 
fiddles’—and adds by way of explication, ““German saying of a 
merry fellow who lives joyously;” and “‘Gleich, says the valet de 
place, is an hour, and gleich, gleich—two hours.’’” 

In May, 1823, he makes a journey to the Riesengebirge, the 
legendary home of Riibezahl. A little later he describes his land- 
lord as “old Riibezahl.”” Irving knew the Riibezahl stories before 
his visit to the Riesengebirge, for in The Sketch Book he had bor- 
rowed from the Legenden von Riibezahl the climactic incident for 
his ‘Legend of Sleepy Hollow;’’ and on May 9, 1823, a few days 
before the journey, he had written in his journal: ‘Flora compared 
Allegri to one of Riibezahl’s men made out of turnips.’ 

Another legend he came to know was Chamisso’s ‘Peter 
Schlemihl,’’ a tale based on the old German folk-lore story of 
his the man who sold his shadow to the devil. 

Then, there were formal occasions where he met German literary 
people, and where occasionally the legendary materials of Germany 
came up for discussion. Thus, on February 4, 1823, he dines “‘at 
three o’clock at Count Loewenstein’s. At dinner meet the two 
Barons de Malsburg, Count Kaltkreuth, Count Blankensee 
(glorious Apollo), Airey, Codrington, Doctor —————. Stories of 
ghosts— Miss Loewenstein told me that the people of Livonia from 
whence she comes were extremely superstitious and believed in 
elfs, etc., etc.’** On April 23, he “dined half-past two at Baron 
Lutzerode’s . . . . talked of Eng. and Germ. theatres.’’*? Recording 
another visit to Count Loewenstein’s house, Irving wrote: ‘Music 


41 For other examples, see Journals, I, 59, 63, 66, 68, 70, 78, 83, 85, 96, 97, 
115, 117, 119, 120, 121, 126, 128, 134, 135,138, 139, 141, 148, 152, 153, 154, 155, 
160, 163, 164, 167, 172, 174, 186, 187, 198, 199, 200, 201, 202, 203, 204, 205, 206, 
207, 208, 209, etc. 

# Journals, 1, 97, 96. 

4 See Studies in Philology, X¥ XVII (July, 1930), 498-504. 

Journals, 1,192. The reference here is to the first of the Legenden von Riibezahil. 
Flora is one of the Foster girls. That the group sometimes amused themselves with 
reading and telling German legends and tales is evidenced by the following journal 
entry: “... passed ev[enin]g at Foster’s—read[in]g German legends” (Journals, 
I, 219). 

4 Journals, II, 11. See also Washington Irving’s Diary, Spain 1828-1829, 
edited by C. L. Penny (New York, Hispanic Society of America, 1926), intro., xiv. 

4 Journals, I, 198. 

47 Journals, I, 183. 
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—ghost stories—told story of man thrown overboard at sea in 
coffin without the prayers being said over him—his ghost sailed 
after ship in his coffin—storms, etc.’’® 

His acquaintance with Dresden’s literary people was both 
pleasant and stimulating. On December 25, 1822, he was at Count 
Knobelsdorf’s house, where he later visited frequently. The fol- 
lowing is the comment that the formost American humorist of 
his day made after meeting the foremost German humorist: 


Evening at a rout at Count Knobelsdorf’s—present, the German 
ministers and ladies. 

Jean Paul—a comic or rather humorous*® German writer—about fifty 
years old. The Germans are very fond of his writings—rather coarse in 
manners and habits—drinks—carries a poodle dog with him wherever he 
goes—at dinner it lies behind him in his chair—went to see the Dresden 
gallery—the attendants told him civilly that his dog could not be ad- 
mitted—then said Jean P., “I cannot see the Dresden gallery,” and in 
fact he went away without seeing it. He has a small pension from some 
sovereign—probably the King of Bavaria. He has some small office.*° 


That Irving took more than a passing interest in Jean Paul is 
indicated by an undated note in his journals of the Dresden period. 
Among a list of articles purchased is the item: “Jean Paul’s 
work,’ and on April 30, we find him noting: “... read from 
Paul,”’ by whom he undoubtedly refers to Jean Paul Friederich 
Richter.” 


48 Journals, I, 173-174. 
49 Note the modification of the term comic to humorous. 
, 5° Journals, I, 145. 
“8 Journals, I, 198. 
® Journals, I, 187. Among some undated memoranda at the end of Irving’s 
second Dresden diary, he penciled the following list of German books, among which, 
it will be observed, the name of Jean Paul occurs several times. 
“Aladdin von Oehlenschliger 
Folksglauben von J. Paul 
Jean Pauls Museum 
Frauendienst by Tieck 
Arndts Marchen 
Novalis Schriften by Tieck and Schlegel 
Mengel [Menzel?] Geschichten der Deutschen 
Schau Sprache der Blumen 
Katchen von Heilbronn von Kleist 
Zerbrochene Krug [Kleist] 
Deutschen Theater von Tieck 
Die Sieben Weiber von Blaubart by Librecht”’ 
Whether Irving had read these books or intended to read them, had bought them 
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On January 5, 1823, he writes: “In the evening a very elegant 
ball at Count Kalkreuth’s—a bachelor—elegant apartments—good 
library—a literary man;’’® and on May 3, he paid a visit to Kleist 
with whom he had some pleasant literary conversation.’ 

It is time to correct the erroneous opinion expressed by early 
biographers and repeated by later writers that Irving knew but 
little German. Not content with the smattering of the language 
he had picked up in London and during his first four-month’s 
journey from Aix-la-Chapelle to Dresden, he determined to take 
regular lessons in German. At all events, only four days after his 
arrival in Dresden, he wrote to his friend C. R. Leslie: 


I shall now take a master and go to work to study German. If I can 
get my pen to work, so much the better; but it has been so long idle that 
I fear it will take some time to get it in a working mood.® 


Early in December, 1822, he engaged a tutor, and almost every day 
from that time until May 16, 1823, he took two hours of instruction 
in German, usually from seven to nine in the morning. It would 
appear that he employed two masters, for on May 16, 1823, he 
noted in his diary: ‘‘Lesson in morning—paid Schott forty dollars 
for ninety-six hours of German teaching;’’®* and the next day he 
added: “Pay off Mr. Keysler for five and one-half months German 
tuition at eight dollars a month. Forty-four doll[ars].’’5” 

What we know of Irving’s love for the comforts of life leads us 
to believe that he would not have arisen early every morning to 
take two hours of tutoring in German, nor would he have paid out 
his good money for it had he not been in earnest. Nor could he 
well have taken some two hundred hours of instruction in German 
without learning to read the language with ease, especially at a 


or intended to buy them, I do not know, neither is there any indication in the diary 
as to the significance of the list. I quote it here for what it is worth. 

53 Journals, I, 151. 

% Journals, I, 189. This must have been the son of Heinrich Kleist (1771-1811). 

% Life and Letters, II, 130-131. On March 7, 1823, Irving wrote to his sister, 
Mrs. Van Wart, complaining that he had composed nothing, that the ideas would 
not come. “But,” he adds, “I am getting very familiar with the German language; 
and there is a lady here who is so kind as to give me lessons in Italian [Mrs. Foster], 
which language I have nearly forgotten, but which I am fast regaining. Another 
lady is superintending my French [Emily Foster], so that if I am not acquiring 
ideas, I am at least acquiring a variety of modes of expressing them when they do 
come” (Life and Letters, II, 137-138). 

Journals,I,i94. 

Journals, I, 195. 
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time when he was steeped in the study of languages. For in addi- 
tion to studying German, he would go in the afternoon or in the 
evening to the Foster’s, where Mrs. Foster taught him Italian 
and Emily superintended his French. Moreover, he kept up his 
German when he had already moved on to other interests, such 
as the Spanish, and kept coming back to his German books and 
reading them.** 

The following entry in Irving’s journal unde: the date of April 
25, 1823, may be taken as describing a typical day during the 
Dresden period: 


Rose half-past six—took German lesson from seven till quarter-past 
nine—called on Béttinger and Livius—finished rough translation of 
“Abou Hassan.’®® Went to read Italian at Mrs. F[oster]’s—dined there. 
Livius dined there. Music after dinner—sat and talked—Livius read 
from “Pleasures of Hope”—sat with the ladies till eleven—wrote their 
names in drawing books—E[mily] and Flora] gave several of their ad- 
ventures along the seashore—tide coming in like the scene in the “Anti- 


quary.”’6? 


Such data one finds on page after page of the Dresden note-books 
with the variation, perhaps, of a walk in the forenoon or “read[in]g 
and writing” after the German lesson and a theatre party or dance 
in the evening. 

In thus conscientiously studying the German language, care- 
fully observing legends and traditions and frequently committing 
them to paper, Irving consciously gathered what he himself termed 
“those floating materials which a man naturally collects in travel- 


_ ling.”” And so we are not surprised to find the following passage 


in his diary soon after his arrival in Vienna: “In the course of 
the walk tho[ugh]t of preparing a collection of tales of various 
countries, made up from legends etc., etc., etc.’ Though the 
et ceteras are indefinite, we know what Irving meant, for we find 
these legends and eéc’s in Tales of a Traveller. 


Il 


Back now to Irving’s volumes of collections, projected soon 
after his arrival on German soil. The distractions at Dresden, not 


58 See, for examples, Journals, II, 9-10 (Aug. 19, 1824); II, 11 (Aug. 21, 1824); 
II, 19 (Sept. 1, 1824); II, 47 (Oct. 24, 1824); II, 50 (Oct. 31, 1824); II, 86 (Jan. 31, 
1825); II, 107 (Mar. 25, 1825); II, 156 (Sept. 17, 1825); III, 190 (Dec. 24, 1825). 

59 See supra, note 17. 

% Journals, I, 184. 
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the least of which had been an unsuccessful love affair with Emily 
Foster, whom Irving sought to marry, had kept him restless and 
unable to write. In a letter to his sister dated March 7, 1823, he 
complains: 


I wish I could give you a good account of my literary labors, but I 
have nothing to report. I am merely seeing and hearing, and my mind 
seems in too crowded and confused a state to produce anything.™ 


A week later he wrote in substantially the same strain to his 
friend Leslie:® 


I have done nothing with my pen since I left you, absolutely nothing! 
I have been gazing about, rather idly, perhaps, but yet among fine scenes 
of striking character, and I can only hope that some of them will stick 
in my mind, and furnish me with materials in some future fit of scribbling. 


Only after he tore himself away from Dresden and established 
himself in Paris was he able to go to work again. His first letter 
from Paris (September 4, 1824), quoted by his biographer, tells 
what Irving’s literary plans were: 


I have been thinking over the German subjects. It will take me a little 


% Journals, I, 191 (Nov. 2, 1822). 

® Life and Letters, 11, 137-138. 

Journals, II, 146. 

Irving was, during 1823 and 1824, projecting for himself a number of literary 
plans which he hoped to do something with when the next “fit of scribbling” came 
upon him. One of these may owe its inception to Goethe’s Faust. 

On September 11, 1824, Charles Kemble asked Irving to write a play for him. 
The diaries do not reveal assent or refusal, but in the following month Irving con- 
ceived the plan of a play to be entitled The Cavalier. Though nothing came of it, 
there have been discovered certain notes of a play, called El Embozado, based on a 
suggestion given to Irving the preceding March by Byron’s friend, Medwin. El 
Embosado: The Cloaked Figure was to be a drama of the dual nature of man,—a 
story of crime and seduction in which the young offender is finally saved by the 
intervention of his better self. (A similar theme Irving later treated in his ‘Don 
Juan, a Spectral Research.”) Hellman connects Irving’s El Embozado with Goethe’s 
Faust, for which, Irving remarks, Goethe apparently got suggestions from the 
Magico Prodigioso of Calderon. Irving was familiar with Goethe’s play, having 
read and having heard it read in the German. He heard Emily Foster read Faust 
on May 28, 1823 (Journals, I, 173);he also owned a copy of Faust for which he 
paid six francs twelve sous on Sept. 17, 1825, as his memorandum on the title-page 
indicates (G. S. Hellman, Washington Irving, 166-167; see also Journals, II, 156). 

% On April 27, 1823, the Queen of Saxony sent for Irving and intimated to him 
that she expected “he would write something about Dresden, etc.” (Journals, I, 
185.) 
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time to get hold of them properly, as I must read a little and digest the 
plan and nature of them in my mind. There are such quantities of these 
legendary and romantic tales now littering from the press both in England 
and Germany, that one must take care not to fall into the commonplace 
of the day. Scott’s manner must likewise be widely avoided. In short, 
I must strike out some way of my own, suited to my own way of thinking 
and writing. I wish, in everything I do, to write in such a manner that 
my productions may have something more than the mere interest of 
narrative to recommend them, which is very evanescent; something, if 
I dare use the phrase, of classic merit, i.e. [,] depending upon style, &c., 
which gives a production some chance of duration beyond the mere whim 
and fashion of the day. I have my mind tolerably well supplied with 
German localities, manners, characters, &c., and when I once get to work, 
I trust I shall be able to spin them out very fluently." 


Other passages in the letter indicate that Irving was very anxious 
to get to work and “‘to keep on steadily, until I can scrape together 
enough from all my literary property to produce a regular income, 
however moderate. We shall then be independent of the world 
and its chances.’’®* The most likely thing for him to prepare speed- 
ily for the press, aside from the dramatic and operatic pieces on 
which he was engaged at the time, was the unfinished story of 
“Buckthorne and his Friends,” which he had laid aside at the sug- 
gestion of Leslie for the groundwork of a novel.®® But it did not 
proceed very rapidly, and he again laid it aside to resume his 
“German subjects.’’”° “Wrote a little at ‘History of an Author’” 
is one passage in his memorandum book. “Tried to commence work 
on Germany, but could not do anything” is another. Then follows: 
“Toward twelve o ‘clock, an idea of a plan dawned on me—made 
it out a little, and minuted down heads of it.” This was a plan, 
as he later told his nephew, “‘to mingle up the legendary supersti- 
tions of Germany in the form of tales and local descriptions and 
a little bit of the cream of travelling incidents.” As late as De- 
cember 17, 1823, he wrote: “Woke early—felt depressed and 
desponding—suddenly a thought struck me how to arrange the 


6 One suspects that the reference is to the books mentioned in the following 
notation of Irving’s under the date of December 15, 1823: “Return home, and find 
parcel from Mrs. Foster, with German books....” (The Works of Washington 
Irving, 27 vols., Geoffrey Crayon edition, London, 1882, XXV, 409-410). 

67 Life and Letters, II, 166. 

88 Tbid., II, 164. 

69 Tbid., II, 55. 

70 Tbid., II, 20. 

Ibid., II, 178. 
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MSS on hand, so as to make two volumes of ‘Sketch Book’—that 
quite enlivened me.”’ Under this animating impulse he wrote to 
Murray (December 22), telling him he should “probably have two 
more volumes of the ‘Sketch Book’ ready for him in the spring.” 
A few of the succeeding days he gave to the story of ‘“Wolfert 
Webber,” which he finished on January 3, 1824; but then he 
wrote no more until February. The journals of the period indicate 
that he was availing himself of the use of the “great national library, 
one of the best in the world—within five minutes’ walk of my 
lodgings,”’ as he observed; and he added: “I have the privilege of 
having any books from it I please.’’** He made constant use of the 
library during the whole of January. Passages such as the following 
are typical diary entries: 


Wednesday, January 7th—Call this morning at Galignani’s—agree to 
correct “Salmagundi” for him. Get Byron’s last cantos of “Don Juan” 
.... Pass evening at home dozing and reading part of ninth canto of 
“Don Juan,” which I do not much relish.” 


January 22d, 1824.—Read “Don Carlos’—call at Galignani’s—read 
papers and return home, and lie on sofa all day reading ‘“Don Carlos’”— 
send books to the King’s Library, and get out History of Normandy— 
dine at General Airey’s. .. . 


On February 8, 1824, he wrote to C. R. Leslie: 


I am trying to get some manuscripts in order for a couple more volumes 
of “The Sketch Book,” but I have been visited by a fit of sterility for this 
month past that throws me all aback, and discourages me as to the hope 
of getting ready for a spring appearance. I have a Dutch story ‘‘Wolfert 
Webber” written,...I think it is equal to any of my others....I 
have determined also to introduce my “History of an Author,” breaking 
it into parts and distributing it through the two volumes. It has grown 
stale with me, and I never could get into the vein sufficient to carry it on 
and finish it as a separate work. 


Entries from February 17 to February 25 show how the “Bold 
Dragoon,” ““The Adventures of My Uncle,” ““The Adventure of My 
Aunt,” ““The Mysterious Picture,’ and the Italian banditti tales 
were written at the rate of from ten to thirty pages a day.” 


%2 Ibid., II, 178-179. % Tbid., II, 183. 

73 Tbid., II, 168-169. 78 Tbid., 11, 185-186. 
Tbid., TI, 181-182. 

7 Diary entries quoted in Life and Letters, II, 187-191. 
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By March 25, he had again changed his plans and abandoned 
the project of a second Sketch Book. To Murray he wrote:78 


I do not regret having turned aside from my plan of preparing two more 
volumes of the “Sketch Book,” as I think I have run into a plan and 
thrown off writings which will be more novel and attractive. I have the 
materials for two volumes nearly prepared, but there will yet be a little 
rewriting and filling up necessary. I hope, however, to lay the work 
before you in the course of six weeks. I think the title will be ‘Tales of a 
Traveller,” by Geoffrey Crayon, Gent. 


Tales of a Traveller is in four parts: Part I. Strange Stories by 
a Nervous Gentleman; Part II. Buckthorne and his Friends: 
Part III. The Italian Banditti; and Part IV. The Money Diggers. 
The book gave him much trouble before it was finally published 
on August 25, 1824. The manuscripts were found to be too few for 
two octavo volumes. He was obliged to pad by writing introduc- 
tions, conclusions, links, and interpolated passages for ‘‘Buck- 
thorne.’’ He wrote also another robber tale (which, it is impossible 
to say) and remarked: “It will increase the effect of the whole. It 
makes me feel more confident of the Banditti tales.’’** On August 
14, he wrote to Thomas Moore that he was “‘up to the ears in ink 
and harrassed by the printer’s devils,” that he ‘‘never had such 
fagging and altering, adding, and correcting,’ and that he was 
“detained beyond all patience by the delays of the press.’’%° 

Though Irving always regarded Tales of a Traveller as the best of 
his works, its inception was slow, its composition spasmodic, and 
its final revision troublesome. As a result, it is a book of pieces, 


, ill-arranged, badly classified, and, all in all, a patch-work quilt. 


Ill 


Let us now proceed to examine this first book published by 
Irving after the Dresden period in order to see what he, as a miner 
of German literature, brought to the surface from the vein he was 
working. ‘“‘Buckthorne and his Friends,’”’ which was written first, 
was begun in Paris at the suggestion of Tom Moore in the summer 
of 1821, and designed as.a part of Bracebridge Hall. It contained, 
as Moore observed when Irving read it to him, an exact picture of 
a group of literary figures of London. ‘‘He has given,” says Moore, 
“the description of the bookseller’s dinner so exactly like what I 


78 Life and Letters, II, 191. 
Ibid., II, 205. 
8° Tbid., 11, 206. 
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told him of at Longman's (the carving partner, the partner to 
laugh at the popular author’s jokes, the twelve-edition writers 
treated with claret, &c.), that I very much fear my friends in 
Paternoster Row will know themselves in the picture.’! The 
“Buckthorne’’ here mentioned is that part of the story which 
appears under the sub-headings of “Literary Life,” ‘“‘A Literary 
Dinner,” “The Club of Queer Fellows,” “‘The Poor Devil Author,” 
and “Notoriety.’”’ It is a picture of a part of literary London and 
has no connections with things German. 

On the other hand, the Dresden period contributed the later 
part of ‘‘Buckthorne,’”’—namely, that composed of ‘‘Buckthorne, 
or the Young Man of Great Expectations,’’ ‘‘Grave Reflections of 
a Disappointed Man,” ‘The Booby Squire,” and “The Strolling 
Manager.” In this latter half of the work Buckthorne is no longer 
a free-lance in London. He has become a strolling player, and is 
finally promoted to the position of theatre manager and owner. 
He feels, like Goethe’s Wilhelm Meister, that he has a theatrical 
mission. 

Irving worked at “Buckthorne”’ intermittently from December 
23, 1822 to June 14, 1823.2 The last parts were undoubtedly com- 
posed during this period, when Irving was engaged in private 
theatricals at the Foster’s, when he was reading Fausf® with Emily 
and discussing Egmont with her,‘ when he was talking with Baron 
Lutzerode about the English and German theatres,® and when he 
was in almost daily attendance at the Dresden theatre. He may 
well have read Wilhelm Meisters Lehrjahre (1796); indeed, with 
his strong interest of the theatre, it is not easy to see how he could 
have escaped reading Goethe’s story of the apprentice who follows 
a theatrical calling to prepare himself for life. 

The parallelisms can be traced from the very start of the story, 
though it.should be remarked at the outset that whereas Goethe 


1 Memoirs, Journal, and Correspondence of Thomas Moore, ed. by Lord John 
Russell (8 vols., London, 1853-1856), III, 252-253 (July 9, 1821). 

2 Journals, I, 143-211, passim. 

3 Journals, I, 173: ‘Friday [March], 29th [1823]—...dine at Mrs. F.’s. 
Rehearsal—pass evening there—Emily reading Faust, etc. early part of day triste 
—Emily delightful.” 

4 Journals, I, 180: ‘Thursday [April] 17th [1823]}—Take lesson in German from 
seven to nine.... Ital. lesson at Mrs. F.’s—dine there—converse at dinner 
about Egmont. E[mily] makes excellent observations.” 

5 Journals, I, 183. 
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is highly serious, and hesitates to ridicule his young apprentice, 
Irving is playful and sportive. 

Both Wilhelm and Buckthorne, idealists and visionaries, are 
endowed with the poetical feeling and a strong passion for the 
theatre, so much so that both of them steal from their homes at 
night to go to the theatre. Both are grossly misunderstood by 
very matter-of-fact fathers, and both are coddled by over-indulgent 
mothers. Both are extremely sensible to feminine beauty, and 
both have sentimental love affairs which result in broken hearts 
and contribute to the causes for leaving home and throwing them- 
selves and their fortunes with a strolling theatrical company. 

Buckthorne, like Wilhelm, is spell-bound with wonder when he 
sees his first play. Both find the wonders of the stage—the pag- 
eantry, the magical tricks of the conjurors, the pantomime, the be- 
whiskered tyrant, the distressed damsel, and the fun of it all— 
more than their enraptured souls can grasp.® 

Both the young theatrical enthusiasts are to be fully initiated 
into the mysteries back-stage. Wilhelm and Buckthorne are in- 
troduced behind the scenes into the dressing room of their dirty- 
muslined heroine, and the disorderliness and the merriness of the 
whole make both feel they they are getting a glimpse into another 
planet.” They gaze and listen with immense curiosity and enjoy- 
ment, and both desire nothing more than to be associated with 
this gay life. 

Accordingly, both Wilhelm and Buckthorne follow the company 
and become fellow-actors. Both become actor-folk quite uncon- 
sciously as though their natures forced them to it. Both, however, 
tell themselves that they are seeking only temporary gratification 
and indulgence of their humors. 


For a while our heroes drift along contentedly, playing here and 
there, paying little heed to the world. Soon, however, their illu- 
sions about the happiness of their actor-life are dispelled. 

In Wilhelm Meister we read: 


Nun gab es auch bald innerliche Unruhen und manches Missvergniige; 


6 Compare Tales of a Traveller, 182 and Wilhelm Meisters Lehrjahre, bk. i, chaps. 
iv and vi, Goethes Werke (Weimar edition, 103 vols., 1887-1918), XXI, 18-24. 

7 Compare Tales of a Traveller, 184-185 and Goethes Werke, XXI (bk. i, chap. 
xv), 88. 

8 Compare Tales of a Traveller, 187-188 and Goethes Werke, XXI (bk. ii, chaps. 
ii and xii), 122-133, 211-216. 
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.... In kurzer Zeit war das ganze Verhiltniss, das wirklich eine Zeitlang 
beinahe idealisch gehalten hatte, so gemein, als man es nur irgend bei 
einem herumreisenden Theater finden mag. Und leider in dem Augen- 
blicke, als Wilhelm durch Miihe, Fleiss und Anstrengung sich mit allen 
Erfordernissen des Metiers bekannt gemacht und seine Person sowohl 
als seine Geschaftigkeit vollkommen dazu gebildet hatte, schien es ihm 
endlich in triiben Stunden, als ob dieses Handwerk weniger, als irgend ein 
andres, den nétigen Aufwand von Zeit und Kriaften verdiene. [Das 
Geschaft war lastig und die Belohnung gering.® 


Buckthorne makes the same observations: 


I was greived to find that a vagrant life was not without its cares and 
anxieties; and that jealousies, intrigues, and mad ambition were to he 
found even among vagabonds, 

Indeed, as I became more familiar with my situation, and the delusions 
of fancy gradually faded away, I began to find that my associates were 
not the happy careless creatures I had at first imagined them. They were 
jealous of each other’s talents; they quarrelled about parts, the same as 


actors on the grand theatre; they quarrelled about dresses; ... Even 
those who had attained the highest favors were not more happy than the 
rest; for Mr. Flimsey himself... confessed to me one day... that 


he was a miserable man.!° 


As in Wilhelm Meister, the only thing on which all parties seem 
agreed is to backbite the manager and to cabal against his rule. 

Then comes Buckthorne’s unlucky love affair with Columbine, 
which may well be considered as a burlesque of Wilhelm Meister’s 
equally sentimental and mawkish connection with Mariane. After 
the affair with Columbine, Buckthorne gives up his theatrical 
career. Unlike Goethe’s hero, he has had enough. 

Irving’s story then turns aside to other matters, and the simi- 
larities with Wilhelm Meister cease for the time. The next two 
chapters of Buckthorne are “Grave Reflections of a Disappointed 
Man” and ‘“‘The Booby Squire.’”’ However, in the last chapter of 
Buckthorne, “The Strolling Manager,” the story of the theatrical 
company, which had been suspended, is reopened; but instead of 
Buckthorne it is now Mr. Flimsey, the great tragedian of the com- 
pany, who plays the réle of Wilhelm Meister. Finding an unor- 
ganized, ungoverned, and half-disbanded theatrical group, Mr. 
Flimsey, like Wilhelm Meister, invests all his capital in the com- 


® Goethes Werke, XXII (bk. v, chap. xvi), 238-239. 
10 Tales of a Traveller, 92. 
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pany and becomes its manager. Goethe thus describes the trials 
of Wilhelm as manager: 

Kaum bemerkte man, dass Wilhelm die Beschiaftigung eines Regisseurs 
iibernommen hatte, so fingen die meisten Schauspieler um desto mehr an 
unartig zu werden, als er nach seiner Weise etwas mehr Ordnung und 
Genauigkeit in das Ganze zu bringen wiinschte.... ™ 


Mr. Flimsey is confronted by a similar situation: 


I soon began to experience the cares of command. I discovered that 
there were cabals breaking out in the company.” 

No one can conceive the contentions and quarrels within doors, the op- 
pressions and vexations from without."* 


Worse than that, his wife is jealous, and like Frau Melina and 
Philine, causes the poor manager a great deal of trouble.“ 

Learning that the play house in a neighboring town is vacant, 
Mr. Flimsey sees an opportunity to realize his life’s ambition, 
namely, to become the manager of a regular theatre, even as 
Wilhelm Meister, we remember, had ambitions to establish a 
regular theatre. Mr. Flimsey engages the place, and like Wilhelm 
Meister, he reaches, as he fondly believes, the very summit of his 
ambitions. Like Wilhelm Meister, too, he finds his position fraught 
with troubles from within and without—bickerings, jealousies, 
factions, disputes, interventions, and finally, failure. In disgust, 
both give up their theatrical careers. 

Irving’s story is a light sketch, a poorly organized extravaganza, 
vastly different, of course, from Goethe’s methodically planned 
and carefully developed novel—in several ways, the history of his 
own soul. But the one was undoubtedly suggested by the other. 

In the “Strange Stories by a Nervous Gentleman,” which stand 
as Part I in Tales of a Traveller, we have an example of tales set 
in a framework. A group of bachelors are assembled at a baronet’s 
hall for a great hunt. The weather, however, prevents; and the sug- 
gestion is made to pass the time by telling stories. The chamber 
in which the company is seated is described by the Irish dragoon: 
“By my soul, but I should not be surprised if some of those good- 
looking gentlefolks that hang along the walls should walk about 


1 Goethes Werke, XXII (bk. v, chap. xvi), 238. 

® Tales of a Traveller, 253. 

18 Thid., 255. 

4 Compare Tales of a Traveller, ‘A Strolling Manager,” especially 253-261, and 
Goethes Werke, XXII (bk. v, chap. xvi), 230-256. 
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the room this stormy night; or if I should find ghosts of one of 
those long-waisted ladies turning into my bed in mistake for her 
grave in the church-yard.”" The setting is idyllic for ghost stories. 

The framed tale is a device as old as Boccaccio and Chaucer, 
and older; but Irving’s scheme to get his stories told, the interrup- 
tions of the narratives, the critical comments on the tales by vari- 
ous members of the company, and the wit-combats they engage in, 
all involuntarily suggest the motivating framework employed by 
Tieck for his Phantasus, in which a group of men dedicate them- 
selves to the spirit of Fantasy’ and tell, among other tales, the 
following most popular tales of Tieck: ‘‘Der blonde Eckbert,” 
“Der getreue Eckhart,” ‘Der Tannhauser,” ‘Der Runenberg,”’ 
“Die Elfen,” and “Der Pokal.” 

Moreover, Irving must have known Tieck personally, for Tieck 
had come to Dresden in 1819, and was already the central literary 
figure when Irving arrived in 1822.'7 During the very years of 
Irving’s residence in Dresden,Tieck was the leading dramatic critic 
and dramatist of that city.'* Irving, who was in constant atten- 
dance upon the Dresden theatre, could easily have made Tieck’s 
acquaintance and cultivated his friendship. 

Irving must have known Tieck’s tales,!® which, together with 
those of Hoffmann and Jean Paul, afforded the most popular 
entertainment in Germany during the first quarter of the nine- 
teenth century. Moreover, in ‘‘Buckthorne” there is apparently 
an allusion?® to Tieck’s Phantasus. We read that Buckthorne 
“fell in company with a special knot of young fellows, of lively 
parts and ready wits, who had lived occasionally upon town, and 
became initiated into the Fancy,” a club very similar to Tieck’s. 

“The Adventure of My Uncle,” the first tale, is told by “‘the 


8 Tales of a Traveller, 20. 

6 Ludwig Tieck, Phantasus (vol. IV of Schriften, 28 vols., Berlin, 1828-1854); 
see especially the “Einleitung”’ and the links. 

17 “Er [Tieck] wihlte Dresden, welches ihm bereits bekannt war. Im Sommer 
1819 fand die Ubersiedlung statt. In Dresden wurde Tieck der Mittelpunkt des 
litterarischen Lebens”’ (Allgemeine Deutsche Biographie, XX XVIII, 267). 

18 “Durch seine weit und breit beruhende, viele Freunde anlockende Vorlesungen 
dramatischer Dichtungen, mehr noch durch seine wihrend der Jahre 1823 und 
1824 fiir die Abendzeitung geschriebenen ‘Theater-kritiken’ gewann er grossen 
Einfluss auf die Verhaltnisse und den Stil des Dresdener Theaters und wurde daher 
mit gutem Grunde im Jahre 1828 dem Intendanten als Dramaturg beigegeben’”’ 
(Ludwig Tiecks Ausgewahlte Werke, ed. by H. Welti (Stuttgart, n. d.J, I, 22-23). 

19 See supra, note 52. 

20 Tales of a Traveller, 214. 
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old gentleman with the haunted head.” The story tells of how the 
narrator’s uncle, an experienced traveller, had stopped at an an- 
cient and turreted castle in Normandy, had asked for a night’s 
lodging, had been taken in hospitably by the Marquis, and had 
been put that night into a chamber in the oldest and most vener- 
able wing of the chateau. During the night the tread of approach- 
ing footsteps had awakened him in time for him to see a tall and 
stately female figure enter his room, warm itself at the fire in the 
grate, and glide softly out again. Questions addressed to the host 
the next morning cleared up the mystery. The Marquis, after much 
halting and stammering, explained that the lady’s honor had one 
night been violated by an ancestor of his as she had s: ught hospi- 
table shelter in the chateau, that the deed had been perpetrated 
in the very room the uncle had slept in, and that the night before 
had been the anniversary of the deed. Every year, on the night of 
the shameful act, the outraged woman pays a visit to the chamber, 
warms herself, and quietly departs. 

The lady dressed in white, who haunts certain localities, is a 
very common figure in all literatures. Griisse tells the stories of no 
less than a dozen “‘weisse Frauen.’”! Irving, who seems to have 
preferred ghost stories to all others, very probably knew some of 
these. One especially, ““Die Edelfrau von Scharzfeld’’” resembles 
Irving’s tale and may very well have suggested it. It is a story of 
outraged virtue and hospitality. The lady,afterher death, becomes 
a Berggeist and haunts the wing of the castle where the deed was 
perpetrated. Every year, on the anniversary of the crime, she 
comes in a rush of wind, enters by way of the turret, and pays a 
visit to the same chamber.” Irving used the occasion of one of 
these visits as the central point in his story. 

“Die Edelfrau von Schrazfeld,” like ‘‘Peter Klaus” (which 
Irving used in his ‘Rip Van Winkle’’), was inserted in almost 
every collection of German legends; Biisching, Gottschalck, Roscoe 
and Griisse, for instance, include both. It is very likely that Irving 
read the tale in Biisching, though it is not impossible that the 
story came to him by word of mouth. 

Another possibility is that Irving received a hint for his tale 


21 See J. G. T. Grasse, Sagenbuch des Preussischen Staates (2 vols., Glogau, 1868- 
1871), I, 15, 224, 267, 283, 339, 521, 572, 765, 783; II, 76, 366, 479, 664, 779. 

2 Tbid., I, 572-575. 

% Tbid., I, 572-573. 
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from Jean Paul’s Des Feldpredigers Schmelzle Reise nach Flatz,™ in 
which there is a nocturnal visit of much the same kind as Irving's 
Uncle experiences. The fact that Irving, after meeting Jean Paul, 
bought his works and read some of them lends some plausibility to 
the conjecture.* But whether the source of Irving’s story is 
Biisching or Jean Paul does not matter so much as the fact that 
the subject matter is common legendary matter of Germany, and 
that Irving used it to spin out of it not a serious but another of his 
characteristically gruesome ludicrous tales. 

For “The Adventure of My Aunt,” the next story of Tales of a 
Traveller, I have found no specific source. Very possibly there is 
none. Common to many literatures is the motif of the moveable 
eye, which the disconsolate widow sees in the portrait of her de- 
parted husband, but which belongs in truth to a flesh-and-blood 
person, a servant, who, secreting himself behind the picture, cut 
out an eye of the portrait to observe the lady and take her un- 
awares,—“‘to violate her purse and rifle her strong box.” 

Another story, or group of stories, is “‘The Adventure of the 
Mysterious Picture,” which included ‘“The Mysterious Stranger” 
and Young Italian.” Like Adventure of My Aunt”’ it 
is not referable to any specific source that I have been able to dis- 
cover. It ends in the characteristic Knickerbocker caper. 

The next story, ‘““The Young Italian,” is directly traceable to 
Schiller’s Die Rauber (1781).28 The story, taken ostensibly from a 
manuscript, is the autobiography of the Mysterious Stranger, who 
has been the subject of the preceding introductory sketch. 

A young Italian nobleman, sensible and passionate by nature, is 
placed while a boy in a convent. Here his melancholic and pas- 
sionate nature is further nurtured. A chance trip into the world 
arouses his dejected spirits. He escapes from the cloister and seeks 
out his father. His mother is dead. His older brother urges his 
father to send the young man back to the monastery. He over- 
hears their plans, and taking boat for Genoa, leaves his home. 
At Genoa he falls in with a celebrated artist, under whose tutelage 
he becomes an inspired painter. He is especially adept in delineat- 
ing the human countenance. By chance he sees the lovely Bianca, 


% Jean Paul Friederich Richter, Werke (second edition, 33 vols., Berlin, 1840- 
1842), XXIX, 241-319, especially 296-307. 

% Journals, I, 187 (April 30, 1823). 

% Irving was familiar with Schiller’s works. See Life and Letters, II, 155; 
Journals, II, 156, 166, 190, 203. 
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daughter in a noble Genoese house, and is irresistibly drawn to her. 
He prospers and becomes famous. Bianca becomes his betrothed; 
yet the relationship is kept secret because the young painter, 
nameless and exiled, has small hope of securing the consent of 
Bianca’s proud guardian. News arrives from Naples that his 
older brother is dead, that his old father is ill, and that he wishes 
him to return to be restored to his home, his title, and his father. 
He leaves at once for Naples after making Fillipo, son of his 
patron, the confidant of his plans. To Fillipo is entrusted the 
charge of watching over the lovers’ interests. He is also to forward 
their letters to each other. 

Finding his father very ill, the young painter remains at his 
bedside during a long illness. Only after two years, upon the death 
of the father, can he return to Genoa. He comes upon Bianca 
unexpectedly in the garden. After a convulsive embrace, she tears 
herself from his arms and reveals to him the fact that she is married 
to Fillipo. The whole dark plot of Fillipo is quickly detected. He 
had intercepted the lovers’ letters, persuaded Bianca that her lover 
is dead, thrust himself into her confidence, and married her. From 
Bianca the betrayed lover learns that Fillipo is a tyrannical hus- 
band. He sees Fillipo approaching, and in a frenzy rushes upon 
him with his sword, runs him through, and fearfully mangles the 
corpse. The shrieks of Bianca bring him to his senses. He looks 
with horror upon the scene, and like another Cain—a hell within his 
bosom and a curse upon his head—he flees. Restless wanderings 
and frenzied remorse drive him finally to the resolution to go to 
Genoa and to surrender himself to justice. 

Without pushing the parallelisms too far, can it be said that this 
story was suggested or influenced by Schiller’s Die Riuber? Inter- 
cepted and falsified letters, a betrayed bride, and a lover’s revenge 
are, of course, old and overworked motifs, and not peculiar to 
Schiller’s play. Moreover, the young painter is no Carl Moor, no 
banditti leader; yet he has all the other qualities of Schiller’s hero— 
fine sensibility, talent, dash, a romantic imagination, and a sense 
of a high mission in life. Finally, like Carl Moor he gives himself up 
to law and justice. Irving’s story seems to be one of the rather 
numerous productions—dramas, poems, tales—that followed in the 
wake of Die Rauber,?’ and like them, it belongs to that species of 
literature suggested by Schiller’s Sturm-und-Drang play.28 


27 See E. Parry, “Schiller in America,’ Americana Germanica, vol. III, Phila- 
delphia, 1905; T. Rea, Schiller’s Drama and Poems in England (London, Unwin, 
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“The Bold Dragoon’’ is the story of a roistering young blade who 
rides jollily into the old Flemish town of Bruges, demands from an 
old inn-keeper a night’s lodging, and though the house is full, will 
not take No for an answer. With many loud oaths and slaps on his 
thigh, he cajoles the landlord into a good humor, kisses the land- 


lord’s wife, tickles the landlord’s daughter, chucks the barmaid 


under the chin, does the honors to the house generally, and, in 
short, so ingratiates himself in the good graces of the honest bur- 
ghers that they agree to let him sleep in the garret. He is warned 
that the room is haunted, but, of course, a bold dragoon is not 
afraid of ghosts. 

Becoming uncomfortable under the warmth of the double 
feather bed, he gets up and strolls about the house to cool off. 
When he returns to his room, he finds a most uncommon hubbub. 
By the light of the fire he sees a pale weazen-faced fellow, in a long 
flannel gown and a tall white tasseled night-cap, sitting by the fire 
with a bellows under his arm by way of a bagpipe, from which 
he forces asthmatical music. The musician’s performance grows 
fiercer and fiercer, and his head and night-cap bob about like mad. 
Gradually the pieces of furniture in the room get into motion, and 
a wild dance begins, in which a long-backed, bandy-legged chair 
gets into motion, thrusts out a claw-foot, then a crooked arm, and 
making a leg, slides gracefully up to an easy chair of tarnished bro- 
cade and leads it gallantly out in a ghostly minuet. By degrees the 
dancing mania seizes upon other pieces of furniture. The antique, 
long-bodied chairs pair off in couples and lead a country dance; 
a three-legged stool dances a hornpipe though badly encumbered 
by its supernumerary leg; while the amorous tongs seizes the shovel 
and whirls it about the room in a German dance. Suddenly the 
musician strikes up ‘““Paddy O’Rafferty,”’ whereupon the dragoon 
gets into motion, seizes the two handles of the clothes-press to lead 
her off in an Irish dance, when—whir!—the whole revel is at an 
end, and the bold dragoon finds himself seated in the middle of 


1906); M. W. Cooke, “‘Schiller’s Robbers in England,’ Modern Language Review, 
XI, ii (April, 1916), 156-175; L. A. Willoughby, “English Translations and Adapta- 
tions of Schiller’s Robbers,” Modern Language Review, XVI (July-October, 1921), 
297-315. 

28 Another influence of Die Rauber is found in Tales of a Traveller, the episode 
in “The Story of the Young Robber,” in which his bride, who falls into the clutches 
of the gang, is raffled off by the members of the band. Like Carl Moor, the young 
robber kills her to keep her from becoming common property of the gang. Compare 
Die Réuber, act V, sc. ii and Tales of a Traveller, 358-363. 
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the floor with the clothes-press sprawling before him, the two 
handles jerked off and in his hands. 

This reads like Jean Paul’s Schmelzles Reise or Tieck’s Vogel- 
scheuche, but the resemblance is only a general one, and to assert 
that Irving borrowed from either would be forcing the point. On 
the other hand, Irving’s journals give us a hint as to where he got 
the suggestion for the character of the dragoon. On November 25, 
1822, Irving saw in Prague ‘‘a tolerable piece in three acts called 
‘Alps Réslein.’””?® Among some undated memoranda following 
this citation, he wrote: 


At Prague actor who played Almacrin—good scenes in mittelalter wars— 
young warrior flushed with wine—fiery—moustaches turn[e]d up—feather 
thrown back—staggering into house of sturdy biirg[h]er—sitting down 
throwing out leg—slapping on thigh—trying to stick arms akimbo but 
staggering—seizes biirg[hJer’s daughter.*° 


The description fits the bold dragoon exactly, even to the phras- 
ing employed. 

“The Adventure of the German Student” is written in a different 
key. Here Irving strikes a note of real horror. A German student in 
Paris falls in love with an imaginary lady, woven out of his 
dreams. Meeting her in distress one night in the streets of Paris, 
he takes her to his room, only to find her a corpse the next morn- 
ing. A police-officer informs him that the lady had been guillotined 
the day before, and the student confirms the truth of the state- 
ment when he undoes a band about the lady’s neck and her head 
falls to the floor. The young man is tormented by the belief that 
an evil angel has reanimated the dead body to ensnare him. The 
tale is pitched in the vein of Hoffmann and has all the earmarks of 
a German tale; yet I have found no German source for it. Very 
possibly Irving’s own statement of its source in his mock-acknowl- 
edgement of sources for Tales of a Traveller is to be taken at face 
value. He says ‘“‘The Adventures of the German Student... 
is founded on an anecdote related to me as existing somewhere in 
French .... ” 

The Italian Banditti tales—Part III of Tales of a Traveller— 
strung out over a hundred or more pages, make the least interesting 
reading in the book. That Irving had misgivings about the effec- 
tiveness of these banditti tales we surmize from a letter to Peter 


29 Journals, I, 128. 
3° Journals, I, 135. 
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Irving quoted above in which, after informing him that he had 
‘just scribbled another tale’’ which “will increase the effect of the 
whole,” he added: ‘‘it makes me feel more confident of the series 
of Banditti tales.’’! 

As one reads the robber tales of this group, one suspects the 
influence of Mrs. Radcliffe’s novels in these productions. A passage 
about the Misses Popkins, who are very romantic, and who are 
“enchanted with the savage scenery,’’ because it is “‘so like what 
they had read in Mrs. Radcliffe’s romances,”* lends some weight 
to this suspicion. Mr. Hellman in his life of Irving throws out the 
following hint: “‘Not only in subject-matter, but in style, the 
influence of Mrs. Radcliffe is worth pondering.’ As evidence of 
the influence of Mrs. Radcliffe’s style upon Irving, he cites the 
following passage in which Irving describes a castle in Spain: 


It had a most picturesque appearance as the first glimpse of morning 
fell on its mouldering Towers. It stood on the brow of a high bank of the 
River which glittered at its Base. The descriptions of Mrs. Radcliffe 
were brought immediately to my recollection. 


As Mr. Hellman remarks, the descriptions of Mrs. Radcliffe which 
Irving recalled were no doubt such as she had used in describing 
the castle of Udolpho: 


The sun had just sunk below the top of the mountains, whose long 
shadows stretched athwart the valley; but his sloping rays, shooting 
through an opening of the cliffs, touched with a yellow gleam the summits 
of the forest that hung upon the opposite steeps, and streamed in full 
splendor upon the towers and battlements of a castle that spread its ex- 
tensive ramparts along the brow of a precipice above.* 


It must not be forgotten, however, that this passage from Irving 
is taken from his diary of 1804-1805, that in the later diaries Irving 
entered no such Radcliffian descriptions, and that in his published 
writings he never allowed such emotionalized and sentimentalized 
passages to creep in, except (as in the passage quoted from Tales of 
a Traveller) where the tone is clearly one of ridicule or burlesque. 
In referring to the “‘savage scenery” of Mrs. Radcliffe’s Italy, Irving 
adopted much the same tone as Dr. Johnson when he spoke of the 
“noble wild prospects of Scotland.” The question of Mrs. Rad- 


3 Life and Letters, I, 50. 

® Tales of a Traveller, 322. 

3G. S. Hellman, Washington Irving, 28. 

% Anne Radcliffe, The Mysteries of Udolpho (London, n. d.), part i, 109. 
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cliffe’s influence on Irving’s style, then, comes practically to noth- 
ing. 

Irving’s use of subject-matter from Mrs. Radcliffe, a comparison 
of their writings pretty well disproves. I have found only one 
specific parallelism,—the descriptions of Italian banditti bands, 
their haunts, their habits, and their relations with the Italian 
government.® Irving probably got this matter quite independently 
of Mrs. Radcliffe, these descriptions being the commonplaces of 
romance, to which Mrs. Radcliffe held no patent. On the whole, 
the banditti tales are of Irving’s own fabrication. Indeed, he needed 
little outside aid in constructing their trivial, if not commonplace 
plots. 

In Part IV of Tales of a Traveller, only one, and that the best of 
the group, interests us, namely, “The Devil and Tom Walker.” 
It is a sort of comic New England Faust,** which, in the happy 
blending of the terrifying and the ludicrous, almost rivals ‘The 
Legend of Sleepy Hollow.” The setting, a gloomy, snake-infested 
swamp, is excellently chosen. Here Tom encounters the Devil 
and sells his soul in exchange for pirate gold. After a career of 
iniquity, he is whisked back to the swamp on a black horse and is 
never seen again. 

Tales of a Traveller failed in England, where Irving was most 
anxious that it should succeed. The public was looking for another 
Knickerbocker’s History in which the Germans were to be made 
ludicrous as the New York Dutch had been; and instead, they were 
given what to them seemed, to quote Irving’s own words, a mere 
“commonplace of the day.’’ The reviewers were most uncompli- 
mentary and passed strictures such as the following upon the 
book: ‘“The author has cribbed from the German books he has been 
dabbling in, some fables which have not the merit of being origin- 
ally or characteristically German;’’*’ “It is becoming daily a more 
dangerous thing to pillage the Germans, and I strongly advise 
Mr. Irving to be more on his guard the next time;’’** ‘We cannot 
keep our temper, when we catch him pilfering the materials of 
other men; working up old stories;’*® and ‘One word of advice to 

% Compare Tales of a Traveller, 275-278 and The Mysteries of Udolpho, part i, 
29 and part ii, 15-16. 

% O. S. Coad, “The Gothic Element in American Literature,” Journal of English 
and Germanic Philology, XXIV (1925), 85. 

37 Blackwood’s Edinburgh Magazine, XVI (Sept., 1824), 295. 

38 Thid., XVI (Sept., 1824), 295. 

Ibid., XVII, Jan., 1825), 65. 
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him before we part— ... No man gets credit by repeating the 
story of another.... We rejoice in your failure, now, because 
we believe that it will drive you into a style of original composition, 
far more worthy of yourself.’’#° 


IV 


We pass now to The Alhambra, which most fully exemplifies 
Irving’s romanticism. Heretofore Irving had never been carried 
away by romance so completely as not to be able to put his foot 
on solid ground at any moment he chose. His supernaturalism 
was always tinged with humor; he played with his ghosts. The 
reader is thrilled, but a moment later smiles at himself for yielding 
to the illusions of the story. ‘‘How can one be very much fright- 
ened,”’ asks Professor Krapp,*! ‘‘at a ghost which appears in the 
castle of a baron named Landshort, of the family of Katzenellen- 
bogen?...or at the Headless Horseman, who serves only to 
introduce the story of a shattered pumpkin?” Even in “The Ger- 
man Student,” the best-sustained of Irving’s horror stories, the 
author cannot resist the temptation to add a ludicrous touch. 
When asked if the story is really true, the narrator of the tale 
replies: “A fact not to be doubted. I had it from the best authority. 
The student told it me himself. I saw him in a mad house in 
Paris.’ Time and again Irving takes up some bit of a supernatural 
legend, and by a turn of a phrase here or there, an odd touch of 
characterization at the right moment, twists the whole into a whim- 
sical medley of the gruesome and the ludicrous. In The Alhambra, 
on the other hand, there is little Knickerbocker capering; it is 
almost completely Spanish in its romanticism. ‘‘The book is an 
arabesque, as redolent of the orient as the tales of Scheherezade.’* 
There is no more romance tempered with rollicking humor as in 
“The Bold Dragoon.’ His surrender to romance is complete: 


For my part, I gave myself up, during my sojourn in the Alhambra, to 
all the romantic and fabulous traditions connected with the pile. I lived 
in the midst of an Arabian tale, and shut my eyes as much as possible to 
everything that called me back to everyday life.“ 


4° Tbid., XVII (Jan., 1825), 66. 

“ G. P. Krapp, The Sketch Book, intro., 31. 

® Tales of a Traveller, 64. 

“ F. L. Pattee, The Development of the American Short Story (New York, 1923), 
17. 

“ See also Letters of Irving to Brevoort, ed. by G. S. Hellman (New York, 1918), 
425-428, 432-434. 
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In the preface to the revised edition Irving asserts that many 
of the tales and essays were actually written during his residence 
in the Alhambra, and that the ‘“‘others were subsequently added, 
founded on notes and observations made there.”’ Irving assures 
the reader that throughout he 


took care to maintain local coloring and verisimilitude; so that the whole 
might present a faithful and a living picture of that microcosm, that 
singular little world; . . . it was my endeavor scrupulously to depict its 
half Spanish half Oriental character; its mixture of the heroic, the poetic, 
and the grotesque; to revive the traces of grace and beauty fast falling 
from its walls; to record the regal and chivalrous tradition concerning 
those who once trod its courts; and the whimsical and superstitious 
legends of the motley race now burrowing among its ruins. 


He speaks of having wrought his tales “into shape and form from 
various legendary scraps and hints picked up in the course of 
my perambulations; in the same manner, that an antiquary 
works out a regular historical document from a few scattered 
letters of almost defaced inscription.’ More definite is the 
account of his method with ‘‘The Legend of Don Munio Sancho 
De Hinojosa,” which he says is the ‘‘fruits of a morning’s reading 
and rumination, in the old Jesuit’s Library of the University” at 
Madrid.*? Others of the tales he got by word of mouth from the 
inhabitants of the old palace: “I sat until a late hour listening to 
their varied themes .... We had contrabandista songs, stories 
of robbers, guerilla exploits,and Moorish legends.’’** To these meth- 
ods of collecting materials for The Alhambra may be added an- 
other—personal observation. A good example in point is “The 
Journey’’, which is taken over almost verbally from the Journals 
kept on his trip from Granada to Gerona, July 28 to August 23, 


1829.49 


One might suppose that German literature, since it had exerted 
so powerful an influence on Irving from 1818 to 1825, would have 
continued its influence during the Spanish period. That, however, 
is hardly the case. I have found in The Alhambra only two instances 
of possible German influence. ‘“The Legend of the Moor’s Legacy” 


The Alhambra, intro., vii; see also 30, 47, 56-58, 163-165, 351, 405. 

The Alhambra, 165. = 

Tbid., 385. 

4 Tbid., 40. 

«® Compare Journals, III, 97-100 and The Alhambra, 42-44. See also Life and 
Letters, 11, 95-96, 100-104, 134-137. 
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and ‘‘The Legend of the Two Discreet Sisters’? are reminiscent, 
in a general way, of Otmar’s “Der Ritterkeller auf dem Kyfi- 
hauser’’®° and “‘Die Dumberg’”! respectively. Yet buried treasure 
is common matter for folk material, and there is little ground for 
doubting Irving’s assertions that he took the legends from Spanish 
sources. Although Irving’s German reading continued, the 
Spanish influence far surpassed the German once Irving had 
domesticated himself within the walls of the Alhambra. The 
German influence, traceable through The Sketch Book, Brace- 
bridge Hall, and Tales of a Traveller, was an important cause in 
Irving’s development as a romanticist; and without the previous 
contacts with German literature The Alhambra is hardly conceiv- 
able. Nevertheless, the Spanish influence, personal and literary, 
is directly responsible for the ripening of those romantic fruits 
which Scott had sown and German literature had nurtured.™ 


Vv 


Finally, there is Wolfert’s Roost, published in 1855, which con- 
tains, as a contemporary reviewer remarked, “representative” 
pieces of all of Irving’s former works. The thirty-two papers in 
the volume had for the most part been written and published in 
various periodicals long before their publication in Wolfert’s Roost.™ 
One of the nine narrative pieces in the volume—‘‘Guests from 
Gibbet-Island’”’—rests on a German source, namely, Grimm’s 
“The Gallow’s Guests.” Grimm’s story in summary form, is as 
follows: 


An innkeeper, in company with two companions, is returning home from 
a journey. They pass by some gibbets on which hang three unlucky wights 
who have been executed some time ago. One of the innkeeper’s companions 
remarks that the dangling corpses were men who had frequently been 
the guests of the innkeeper. The landlord, in grim jest, compliments the 
dead men on their nimbleness, as they swing to and fro in the wind, and 
derisively asks them to be his guests at his house that evening. Arrived 
at home, the innkeeper goes to his room, where, to his horror, he finds the 
three dead men waiting for him. They are seated about a table and beckon 


5° Otmar, pseud., J. C. C. Nachtigal, Volcks-Sagen, nacherzihlt von Otmar 
(Bremen, 1800), 131-140. 

Tbid., 223-238. 

8 The Alhambra, 36, 40. 

% Tt is possible that Irving’s interest in Spain was nourished during his sojourn 
in Dresden by the enthusiasm for the Spanish past which the German Romantiker 
felt and expressed. 

Life and Letters, III, 255-269. 
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the innkeeper to join them. His frantic calls summon attendants, to whom 
he relates what has happened. He takes to his bed, and in three days he 
is dead. 


This story is the source of Irving’s “Guests from Gibbet Island.” 
Init Yan Yost Vanderscamp, proprietor of ‘‘Die Wilde Gans,” runs 
a most riotous, uproarious tavern, “‘a complete rendezvous for 
boisterous men of the seas.”’ It appears that Vanderscamp’s house 
is a pirate’s den. The government suddenly takes rigorous measures 
to eradicate piracy, and several of the most noted free-booters are 
caught and executed. Among them are three of Vanderscamp’s 
chosen comrades, who are hanged on Gibbet Island, in full sight 
of their favorite resort. 

One evening Vanderscamp is returning to the inn from a sailina 
boat manned by Pluto, Vanderscamp’s surly negro slave. The 
negro rows the boat near Gibbet Island. 


A faint creaking overhead caused Vanderscamp to cast up his eyes, 
when, to his horror, he beheld the bodies of his three companions and 
brothers in iniquity dangling in the moonlight, their rags fluttering, and 
their chains creaking, as they were slowly swung backward and forward 
by the rising breeze. 

‘What do you mean, you blockhead!’ cried Vanderscamp, ‘by pulling 
up so close to the island?’ 

‘I thought you would be glad to see your old friends once more,’ 
growled the negro; ‘you were never afraid of a living man, what do you 
fear from the dead?’ 

‘Who’s afraid?’ hiccupped Vanderscamp, ‘who’s afraid! Hang me 
but I would be glad to see them once more, alive or dead, at the Wild 

_ Goose. Come, my lads in the wind!’ continued he, taking a draught, and 

* flourishing the bottle above his head, ‘here’s fair weather to you in the 
other world; and if you should be walking the rounds to-night, odds fish! 
but I’ll be happy if you will drop in to supper.’ 


The only reply is a dismal creaking. On reaching home, Vander- 
scamp is told that three guests are awaiting him in his room. 


Vanderscamp made a desperate effort, scrambled up to the room, and 
threw open the door. Sure enough, there at a table, on which burned a 
light as blue as brimstone, sat the three guests from Gibbet-Island, with 
halters round their necks, and bobbing their cups together, as if they were 
hob-or-nobbing, and trolling the old Dutch freebooter’s glee, since trans- 
lated into English: 


‘For three merry lads be we, 
And three merry lads be we; 
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I on the land, and thou on the sand, 
And Jack on the gallow’s-tree.’ 

Vanderscamp saw and heard no more. Starting back with horror, he 
missed his footing on the landing place, and fell from the top of the stairs 
to the bottom. He was taken up speechless, and, either from the fall or 
the fright, was buried... on the following Sunday.® 


Irving’s method in adapting this tale from Grimm is very similar 
to his method in “Rip Van Winkle” and “The Legend of Sleepy 
Hollow.” Giving the tale a definite locality in Communipaw, 
adding to the characterization, and turning the German tipplers 
into pirates, he made of it a Knickerbocker tale some ten times 
as long as the original and infinitely more entertaining. 

Another story, ‘“‘Don Juan: A Spectral Research,” may well have 
received a suggestion from Gottschalck’s ‘“‘Der Seebiirger See.” 
This tale of Gottschalck’s, as well as Grimm’s tale just mentioned, 
was translated and published in 1826 by Thomas Roscoe in his 
collection of German tales, entitled The German Novelists. Irving 
may easily have known this collection since Thomas Roscoe was 
the son of William Roscoe to whom Irving devoted a laudatory 
sketch of nine pages in The Sketch Book. Thomas Roscoe also 
edited similar collections of Italian tales in The Italian Novelists 
(1826) and Spanish tales in The Spanish Novelists (1832). 

In both Irving’s and Gottschalck’s stories a young dissolute 
nobleman*’ and his companions determine to attack a convent. 
In Gottschalck’s tale the villain succeeds and despoils his own 
sister, who, unknown to him, is a novice in the nunnery. He 
spends the remainder of his life in a cloister in expiation of his 
crimes.** In Irving’s tale we have a similar situation except that 
the incestuous deed is not committed. He is stopped in time by a 
stranger who cried: “‘Rash man, forbear! is it not enough to have 
violated all human ties? Wouldst thou steal a bride from heaven!”’ 
Don Manuel turns, draws, runs the stranger through, and makes 
his escape. The next day he sees the funeral of a young man, who, 
he is told, is Don Manuel. He stops the funeral proceeding, declar- 
ing that there is an imposture, that Don Manuel is alive, that he 
is Don Manuel de Manara. 


5 Wolfert’s Roost, 244-246. 

% The Sketch Book, 25-33. 

57 Compare the descriptions and characterizations of the villain as found in 
Irving’s tale (Wolfert’s Roost, 327-328) and Gottschalck’s (Roscoe, The German 
Novelists, 228-229). 

58 Thomas Roscoe, The German Novelists, 228-233. 
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‘Avaunt, rash youth!’ cried the priest; ‘know that Don Manuel de 
Manara is dead!—is dead!—is dead!—and we are all souls from purgatory 
. who are permitted to come here to pray for the repose of his soul.’ 


Don Manuel falls down senseless. The next day he sends for a 
priest, confesses his crimes, enters a cloister, and like Count 
Isang in Gottschalck’s story, spends the remainder of his life 
in expiation of his sins. 

If, as I believe, this tale of Gottschalck’s served as a suggestion 
for Irving’s tale, it is very likely that Irving avoided the theme of 
incest for moral reasons. America in the early years of the nine- 
teenth century would not have welcomed such a tale. 

Finally, it is worth observing that in his last volume of short 
tales, Irving used another anecdote which he had long saved 
“against another fit of story-telling.”’ During his tour from Aix-la- 
Chapelle to Dresden some one told him of a ‘‘couple who prayed 
continuously for children but in spite of their prayers they never 
got any, which was tho[ugh]t very remarkable.’ He faithfully 
recorded the story in his diary®® and many years later he turned it 
to advantage in ‘“The Widow’s Ordeal’’*' by making it the pivotal 
point of the story. This little anecdote may or may not be of 
German origin and therefore is of little significance toward showing 
how and to what extent Irving was influenced by things German; 
it does illustrate, however, how Irving would seize upon this or 
that scrap of lore that he ran across in the course of his literary 
rambles, and how he would turn it to literary use. 


Of the various services for the short story as a type which 
Irving i is generally accredited as having performed, the most im- 
portant one is that he made his models stories of entertainment. 
Instead of aiming at didacticism,” he aimed at a piquant style and 
a theme that should be amusing and interesting.” Finding the 
traditional eighteenth-century subjects exhausted and overworked, 
“trite and commonplace,” so much so that in the introduction to 
Bracebridge Hall he apologized for travelling “over beaten ground,” 
he started a search for new subjects. Already in The Sketch Book 
and in Bracebridge Hall we find a few of the results of this search 

59 Wolfert’s Roost, 331. 

6° Journals, II, 111. 


81 Wolfert’s Roost, 118, 129. 
® See Irving’s statement in Tales of a Traveller, intro., ix and Life and Letters, I, 


383. 
%3 Letters of Irving to Brevoort, 398-400 (Dec. 11, 1824). 
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for new materials,—the short stories of these two volumes which 
are borrowed from the English Gothic or from German legendary 
literature. In “Rip Van Winkle,” ‘The Spectre Bridegroom,’ 
and “The Legend of Sleepy Hollow’ he drew upon the folk-lore 
of Germany for inspiration; in “The Student of Salamanca” 
and “Dolph Heyliger’’ he drew upon Gothic literature for certain 
of its more or less conventional trappings. 

Bracebridge Hall was not as popular as The Sketch Book, and 
Irving came to realize that if he was ‘“‘to develop a line of litera- 
ture peculiar to himself’ and do anything worthwhile with it, 
he must desert the overworked mine of English literature and 
discover a newer and richer vein. Being already familiar through 
Scott with the Gothicism and romance of Germany, the sugges- 
tion of German literature came naturally to him as offering the 
most novel and interesting rewards. 

Washington Irving was never an inventive genius of the first 
order. To be sure, in The Sketch Book he had shown mastery in 
one genre of belles-lettres; but during the remainder of his life, 
he continued to work at intervals in that field with similar feli- 
city, and, for the rest, to write amiably and respectably upon many 
topics foreign to his natural bent. Moreover, he was a man of 
desultory habits. At a time when he most needed money, he 
wrote to Scott declining the editorship of a magazine: 


My whole course of life has been desultory, and I am unfitted for any 
periodically recurring task, or any stipulated labor of body or mind. I 
have no command of my talents, such as they are, and have to watch 
the varyings of my mind as I would a weather-cock. Practice and training 
may bring me more into rule; but at present I am as useless for regular 
service as one of my own country’s Indians or a Don Cossack. 

I must therefore, keep on pretty much as I have begun; writing when / 
can, not when I would. I shall occasionally shift my residence and write 
whatever is suggested by objects before me,“ or whatever arises in my imagina- 
tion; and hope to write better and more copiously by and by.® 


His best work was done in odd moments and at a heat; for long 
periods of time he could do nothing because he was not in the mood 
to write, or, to put it more accurately, because he lacked some- 
thing to write about. Much of his time was spent in looking 

« The italics are mine. 

% Quoted by Irving from a copy of his letter to Scott (The Sketch Book, pre- 
face, 9). 

% Irving’s “fits of sterility’ always coincide with his strenuous reading periods. 
Unfortunately Irving chose not to tell us what he read. His published diaries and 
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for materials. His trip to Germany was largely a search for new 
literary subject-matter. Tales of a Traveller once out of the way, 
he again shifted his residence in the hope that something for liter- 
ary purposes would be suggested by the new objects before him. 
Accordingly, he grasped the invitation to go to Spain. The result 
was a collection of tales and legends (besides histories and biog- 
raphies), which, again, are not original with Irving, but are 
largely transcription of legends that he heard or read in Spain. 
Astoria (1836) and Bonneville (1837) are little more than pieces of 
skillful book-making rather than original creative work. Being in 
need of money, and having difficulty in finding subjects upon which 
to exercise his craft, he turned to writing pot-boilers. After The 
Alhambra he wrote biography and history,—works which needed 
no invention, subjects that were all ready to hand. In other 
words, in 1832, at the age of fifty, Irving was pretty well written 
out.®? 

Small wonder, then, that Irving read so prodigiously. With the 
possible exception of Lowell or Longfellow, Irving was the greatest 
reader of our major American writers. The amount of his reading 
would put the average American college-trained man to shame. 
Indeed, one does not realize how indefatigable a reader Irving was 
until one consults his journals. Day after day, and year after year, 
one finds entries like the following: “Spent the morning read [in]g,”’ 
or “afternoon reading and writing,” or “home and read till eleven,” 
or “all day reading and studying.”’ We find him reading in English, 
French, German, Spanish and Italian, all in one day. One wishes 
he had told us more explicitly what books he was reading. Only 
after the Dresden period, that is, when he began to turn to subjects 
which required historical research, do we find him noting down 
titles more frequently. Beginning his literary activities under the 
discipleship of Addison, Goldsmith, Sterne, and other eighteenth- 
century Englishmen, he passed successively under the influence of 
English, German, and finally Spanish romanticism. Under the 
influence of books at the beginning, he continued under their in- 
fluence to the end of his career. 

When, therefore, Irving went to Germany, he found what he 


letters refer only occasionally to a book which he had read or was reading, and his 
unpublished letters and diaries are no more illuminating. Irving was amazingly 
teticent about the whole matter of his reading. 

8? Compare V. L. Parrington, The Romantic Revolution in America, 1800-1860 
(New York, 1927), 211-212. 
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wanted,—namely, a new matter for his new genre. Tales of a 
Traveller contains ‘‘Buckthorne,” a rather weak attempt at an 
English Wilhelm Meister; ‘The Adventure of My Uncle,” “The 
Story of the Young Italian,” and ‘The Bold Dragoon” are al! 
influenced, more or less, by German literature, while ‘“The Ad- 
venture of My Aunt” and ‘The Adventure of a German Student”’ 
are full of Gothic terror; ‘“‘The Italian Banditti’’ of the third part 
is a collection of tales in the Gothic vein; and ‘“The Money Diggers’”’ 
of the fourth part, including that sportive Gothic, ‘“The Devil and 
Tom Walker,” has been called ‘‘a comic New England Faust.”’ 

Wolfert’s Roost, a volume of fugitive pieces, contains two stories, 
“Guests from Gibbet Island” and “Don Juan: A Spectral Re- 
search,” which are both traceable to German sources. 

Finally, The Alhambra, in which Irving turns away from the 
German influence and follows the full stream of Spanish romance, 
contains tales founded on local traditions picked up while Irving 
was visiting Granada. The spirit of these stories is that of The 
Arabian Nights, and their frank supernaturalism rests on magic 
treasure hidden in the bowels of the earth by the Moors, demon 
steeds, flying carpets, palaces built by necromancy, enchanted 
beauties, engulfed convents, and phantom armies that emerge 
frora the heart of a mountain. The chief importance of the volume 
is that it is one of the few examples of the Oriental Gothic in this 
country. 

Excluding such rambling sketches as “The Wife,” ‘““The Widow 
and her Son,” and “Ralph Ringwood,” Irving wrote forty-five 
narrative pieces that may be called short stories. Roughly, they 
may be classified under four heads: (1) sentimental tales in the 
conventional manner of the time, like ‘“The Pride of the Village,” 
“Annette Delarbre,”’ and ‘‘The Widow’s Ordeal;”’ (2) seven Knick- 
erbocker tales—“‘Rip Van Winkle,” “The Legend of Sleepy 
Hollow,” “Dolph Heyliger,” “The Devil and Tom Walker,” 
‘‘Wolfert Webber,” ‘“The Adventures of the Black Fisherman,” and 
“Guests from Gibbet Island;” (3) other tales, mostly Gothic, 
touched by German romance, like ‘‘The Spectre Bridegroom,” 
“Buckthorne,” and Parts I and III of Tales of a Traveller; and (4) 
Arabesque tales and legends of Spanish romance like those in 
The Alhambra. 

Of these forty-five short stories, no less than a third are traceable, 
wholly or in part, to German sources. Thus the German tale 


S. Coad, op. cit., XXIV_(1925), 85. 
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from the very first brought a powerful influence to bear on the 
American short story. Irving was unquestionably the most in- 
fluential native literary force during the early part of the nine- 
teenth century in America; and his influence consciously or 
unconsciously, directed the course that the short story was to 
pursue in its development. 

Already in 1824 Irving wrote to his friend Brevoort: “Other 
writers have crowded into the same branch of literature [the short 
story], and I now begin to find myself elbowed by men who have 
followed my footsteps; but at any rate I have had the merit of 
adopting a line for myself instead of following others.’’*® 

It might be profitable to follow the thread of German influence 
a bit further than I have done here by examining the stories of 
some of Irving’s more important successors, like Poe and Haw- 
thorne, in order to see whether the close connection between the 
German tale and the American short story was continued by 
them.”° 

Henry A. PocHMANN 
University of Mississippi 


69 Letters of Irving to Brevoort, 400-401 (Paris, Dec. 11, 1824). 
70 This I purpose to attempt in several papers now in preparation. 
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LXIV 
LONGFELLOW’S “LAPLAND SONG” 


T IS known that the ‘‘Lapland song,” quoted at the end of each 
stanza in Longfellow’s poem, My Lost Youth, was first taken 

down from a native Laplander, Olaus Matthiae Sirma, and printed 
in the original, together with a Latin prose version, by Professor 
Johannes Scheffer of Upsala in his exhaustive Latin work Lapponia 
(Frankfort 1673). The enormous currency of this book, as well as 
its various translations, and the wide literary interest aroused in 
different countries by the two primitive Lapland songs which 
it contained, have been discussed by F. E. Farley! and H. Wright.’ 
The English translation of Scheffer’s work (Oxford, 1674) was so 
successful as to lead to a second edition in London in 1704. 
The latter edition was timely for nourishing the flame of enthusi- 
asm for folk-poetry first kindled by Addison’s epoch-making essay 
from the text, Interdum vulgus rectum videt, published in the 
Spectator of May 21,1711. On April 30, 1712, there appeared in the 
Spectator a new rhymed translation of the song under consideration, 
by an anonymous author, who professed to derive his version 
from the “original history,’’ though it is luminously evident that 
he looked no deeper than into the metrical version given in the 
English “History of Lapland.”’ The song printed in the Spectator 
was widely popular in England during the entire eighteenth cen- 
tury, and led to a number of other English versions, not one of 
which, however, contained the lines quoted by Longfellow, or 
went back to the Latin source.’ 

Professor Daniel Georg Morhof, in his Unterricht von der deut- 
schen Sprache und Poesie (Kiel, 1682) made an independent German 
version of the song from Scheffer’s Latin original: a stilted para- 
phrase in alexandrines, which seems to have inspired no further 
imitations. 

Herder, in his Auszug aus einem Briefwechsel tiber Ossian und 
die Lieder alter Vélker (1771), after praising Kleist’s very deriva- 


1 “Three ‘Lapland Songs,’ ” PMLA, XXI, 1 ff. 

2 Mod. Lang. Rev., XIII, 412 ff. 

* Kleist’s far-fetched Lied eines Lapplinders (1757) was derived from a very 
secondary English version by Elizabeth Rowe. Gerstenberg’s Lied eines Mohren 
was a sorry attempt to imitate Kleist. 
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tive Lied eines Lappldinders, remarked: “But what if I should now 
present you with the crude Laplander himself—at least through 
a third hand,‘-for I do not have Scheffer’s book before me.’’ Here 
followed a fairly close translation from Scheffer. 

Herder made no less than four careful translations of this song, 
all of which are preserved, and all of which aim to follow the 
rhythm of the original Lappish text, without rhyme or fixed metrical 
form. His fourth, and definitive translation, taken first-hand from 
Scheffer, and published in the Volkslieder (1779), is a model of 
accuracy. It contains the sentence: 

Knabenwille ist Windeswille, 
Jiinglings Gedanken lange Gedanken. 


In 1855, while living in Cambridge, Longfellow wrote in his 
diary: 

March 29. A day of pain, cowering over the fire. At night, 
as I lie in bed, a poem comes into my mind—a memory of 
Portland—my native town, the city by the sea. 
March 30. Wrote the poem; and am rather pleased with it, 
and with the bringing in of the two lines of the old Lap- 
land song, 

A boy’s will is the wind’s will, 

And the thoughts of youth are long, long thoughts. 

After some search, my son has discovered, in an obscure corner 
of Craigie House, Longfellow’s copy of Herder’s Stimmen der 
Volker in Liedern, with the poet’s characteristic check opposite 

“this poem. A gratifying by-product of this long search was the 
bringing to light of Longfellow’s first manuscript, written with a 
soft pencil on brittle paper, turned brown by age, dated March 
30, 1855, the same day in which the poet entered in his diary, 
“Wrote the poem.”’ It is an illuminating document for studying 
Longfellow’s careful method of finishing his verse. Professor Dana 
has kindly had a photostatic copy made for me. The stanzas 
occur in a very different order from that finally chosen (1, 11, 3, 
2,5, 4, etc.), with one additional original stanza which was later 
eliminated. 

The refrain illustrates one of the most thorough-going changes, 
which must have been made on the very day of composition, ac- 
cording to the diary—namely, ‘“‘A child’s will” was happily, and 


4 Lambel’s assumption (DNL, LXXVI, 2, 191) that this phrase has reference 
to Morhof has not a leg to stand on. 
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more literally, altered to “‘A boy’s will.”’ Similarly, ‘soul of the 
child” to “‘school-boy’s brain’’; ‘“‘childhood” to ‘‘youth”; ‘“child- 
like’”’ to “‘boyish.”” The many other changes in the text tend toa 
more flowing rhythm and a more far-sought and finely expressive 
phrasing. 

My Lost Youth, in its original content, and in all the applica- 
tions which have been made of it, exhibits a misinterpretation of 
the Lapland song. The original argument is: ‘‘The will of boys is 
the will of the wind’”—fluctuating and unable to reach a clear 
decision on a matter of urgent importance; ‘“‘the thoughts of youth 
are long thoughts,’’—that is, hesitating and uncertain—while to 
Longfellow, and ourselves, the significance is: ‘‘a boy’s mind is full 
of vague prophecies and longings; he has outreaching visions and 
dreams.” 

However interpreted, the lines have not failed to take deep hold 
on modern consciousness: just about 1855, the year in which 
Longfellow wrote My Lost Youth, a gifted girl, Frances Willard, 
living on a farm in Wisconsin, and grieving that her young brother 
was to go to college, while his sisters were not given the same privi- 
lege, wrote: 


This gave to me those ‘long, long thoughts,’ of which my cousin Morilla 
Hill had read to me in a classical book: 
‘A boy’s will is the wind’s will, 
And the thoughts of youth are long, long thoughts.’ 


Israel Zangwill, in 1895, chose as title for the third chapter in 
The Master, “The Thoughts of Youth.” In 1913, Robert Frost’s 
volume of poems was called “A Boy’s Will.’ Agnes and Egerton 
Castle published in 1917 a romantic story of France just after 
Waterloo, with the title, ““Wind’s Will.”’ The same year brought 
a story by Margaret R. Piper, ‘A Boy’s Will,” in Harper’s 
Monthly. In 1918, the bookshop for Boys and Girls of the Women’s 
Educational and Industrial Union in Boston advertised its enter- 
prise widely by publishing a bookplate with the device: “The 
thoughts of youth are long, long thoughts”; in 1922, Cornelia 
Leboutillier had an Irish story in the Aélantic Monthly, ‘The 
Wind’s Will.’’ In the following year, Messrs. McGuire & Orr, 
enterprising promoters of real estate, printed a large advertisement 
in the Chicago Tribune, headed ‘‘The Thoughts of Youth are Long 
Long Thoughts,” which was developed further: “The associations 
and influences of childhood are not confined to the four walls of a 
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house, and certainly not to the narrow limits of a city apartment,” 
etc., etc. In 1924 Nelson Collins produced a story in the Aélantic 
Monthly, with the somewhat twisted title, “A Boy’s Way is the 
Wind’s Way’’; the Woman’s Home Companion, Picture Section 
for January 1924, has as its title-page a large photograph, over the 
motto: 

A boy’s will is the wind’s will, 

And the thoughts of youth are long, long thoughts. 

Rather interesting is the natural history of the title of George 
Dillon’s book of verse, Boy in the Wind (1927). He named his 
book “Boy in the Wind” because he used the wind as the dominant 
symbol of the book—a symbol for the violence of life newly con- 
fronted. This is a somewhat different connotation from what the 
word carried in the English or Lapp poem. But the author con- 
cedes that he would probably not have arrived at that particular 
combination of words without the subconscious influence exerted 
by Longfellow’s lines: in deciding to use the phrase as a title, he 
did so partly because its similarity to the familiar quotation seemed 
to lend it a certain intrinsic point and appeal. 

1928 has yielded two exhibits: Rand McNally & Company 
circulated a full-page advertisement in leading magazines, pictur- 
ing a boy lost in the contemplation of one of their atlases; under- 
neath: “‘ ‘The thoughts of youth are long, long thoughts’— Distant 
seas and distant shores, strange lands and customs and people. 
Boyish dreams, always reaching over the horizon!—Give these 
normal, healthy thoughts a background in good maps and globes” 
etc.—while the Rev. Charles L. Street, Ph.D., heads a column of 
advice to young people in the Chicago Sunday Tribune at the close 
of 1928, “The Thoughts of Youth.” In the present year, Proctor 
Academy sends out a catalogue of that institution, with a picture 
of one of its boys gazing out of a dormitory window over the New 
England landscape, with the accompanying words, “‘The thoughts 
of youth are long, long thoughts.” 

Apart from these direct uses, we find more-or-less concealed 
allusions: in Pryce’s David Penstephen (1914), “the long, long 
thoughts of youth”; in Edith Wyatt’s The Invisible God (1923), 
“boy’s will is wind’s will’’; “Even Longfellow,” says the Saturday 
Review of Literature (1924), “might have been induced to leave 
his pulpit at home, whenever he observed a village blacksmith, 
if one of the young men from the New England Weather Bureau 
had shown him plainly, by map and chart, that a boy’s will is not 
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the wind’s will, and that the poetic thoughts of youth are wrong, 
wrong thoughts.” The same journal, reviewing Spedding’s Remin- 
iscences of Transatlantic Travellers (1927), observes: “The ques- 
tion of what the purser of the Aquitania thinks about, seems now 
to be in a fair way of successful solution. If they are not particu- 
larly long, long thoughts, they are consistently amiable.” Mr. 
Thomas Eddy Tallmadge, in his Story of Architecture in America 
(1927), exclaims: ‘‘What long, long thoughts were shaping in the 
mind of the boyish Angelo!” Finally, as of the year 1929, we note 
Judge Ben B. Lindsey in Wisdom for Parents: ‘‘the very sky takes 
on a deeper azure from the long, long thoughts of youth”; ‘She is 
thinking those long, long thoughts sacred to youth,’”’ remarks 
Punch on April 3—and to revert for a third time to the Saturday 
Review of Literature, we find, on April thirteenth of this year: 
“No one can set it down without thinking some long, long thoughts.”’ 

In 1837, Longfellow read a lecture on Matthisson before his 
students in Harvard College, in which he presented an original 
graceful English version (still unpublished) of Die Kinderjahre 
of that poet. This translation, made on January 2, 1837, shows 
very striking points of similarity to My Lost Youth. 

Herewith is presented a reproduction of the original manuscript 
of My Lost Youth. In photographing the size has been slightly 
reduced. The sheets on which the poem was written measure 
10x63 inches. 

James Tart 

Northwestern University. 
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LXV 
HUGO’S PLEINE MER AND THE “GREAT EASTERN” 


HE poem Vingtiéme Siécle (Pleine Mer—Plein Ciel) forms the 
climax of the Légende des Siécles, and presents in mythical 
form a picture of man’s ascent through science, out of a state of 
ignorance, slavery and hatred, into one of enlightenment, free- 
dom and brotherly love. Hugo typifies the idyllic future by an 
air-ship, (Plein Ciel), the sombre past and present by the colossal 
steamship “Léviathan,” (Pleine Mer). The same idea, of the de- 
liverance of man through science, had found expression in Le 
Satyre; but there locomotive, steamer, and airship were equally 
honored as factors and symbols of man’s emancipation, one lead- 
ing up to and merging into the other. The invention of the steam- 
ship was specifically celebrated in the lines: 

Qui sait si quelque jour, grandissant d’Age en Age, 

Il ne jettera pas son dragon 4 la nage, 

Et ne franchira pas les mers, la flamme au front! (ll. 611-613) 


The contrast between the réle of the “dragon” in Le Satyre and 
that of the ‘‘Léviathan” in Pleine Mer is striking. For in the latter 
poem the steamer represents not a hopeful stage in the advance of 
mankind, but all the evil of the past and present, contrasted with 
the good that is to be. When the monster ship is shown in its 
pride of power its colossal force is something sinister; when it is 
shown in its final state of abandonment, it is an object of scorn 
and contempt, a drifting derelict. What were the circumstances 
which led Hugo in this case to single out the steamship, one of the 
triumphs of the scientific spirit in his lifetime, as a symbol not 
of progress but of retrogression? 


M. Paul Berret has pointed out that the image of the monster 
vessel was suggested to the poet by the ‘“‘Great Eastern,’ which 
indeed for a time bore the name “Léviathan.’ It will be remem- 


1P. Berret, La Philosophie de Victor Hugo (1854-1859), et Deux Mythes de la 
Légende des Siécles: Le Satyre—Pleine Mer-Plein Ciel, Paris, 1910, pp. 106-108. 
See also Berret’s edition of the Légende des Siécles, Paris, 1920, II, 789. 

? While the ship was on the ways she was uniformly called the “Great Eastern,” 
but often referred to as the “monster ship” or “leviathan ship” (see Illustrated 
London News, passim). On Nov. 3, 1857 she was christened “Leviathan,” and so 
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bered that the novel design and colossal size of this steamship 
made her a seven-days’ wonder, until her repeated commercial 
failures turned her into a laughing-stock. In these contemporary 
events Berret finds an explanation of the paradox we have just 
noted, that Hugo, instead of hailing the ship as a manifestation of 
progress and of the scientific spirit, treats it as a symbol of man’s 
evil past, and pictures it as a floating hulk disintegrating under the 
attacks of the elements. In his view Hugo had in mind the “‘ava- 
tars’ of the “Great Eastern,” and above all her outcast state after 
the failure of her early voyages, when she lay idle, a ‘‘dismantled 
colossus.’ He supposes that in the poet’s imagination the subject 
developed as follows: 


Nul doute que la vision du colosse dégréé et dématé, mélancoliquement 
abandonné 4 l’embouchure de la Tamise, n’ait frappé Victor Hugo; 
c’était bien 14 l’effort inutile du passé vers le progrés. 

Tout d’abord, l’image de l’abandon du Léviathan s’est, dans l’imagina- 
tion du poéte, agrandie et dramatisée jusqu’d une similitude avec une 
épave de Vaisseau-fantéme.... 

Puis cette vision péjorative s’est apparentée avec la Nuit et le Mal, 
aved les temps obscurs 00 

Comme un serpent coupé se tordait sur la terre, le Progrés 
solitaire avec le vieux monde, 

Construction d’airain aux étages profonds, 

Sur qui le mal, flot vil, crachait sa bave immense.’ 


This seems plausible enough; but there is an insuperable objec- 
tion, a point of chronology. The poem was completed by April 9, 
1859, for this is the date of the manuscript. It is probable, as, 
Berret shows, that the whole of Pleine Mer was written in the 
few weeks immediately preceding. Now at that time the “Great 


designated in the press of the next few months. In November 1858, she was pur- 
chased by a new company and resumed the name “Great Eastern.” 

3 Berret: La Philosophie de Victor Hugo, etc., pp. 107-108. 

‘The manuscript of Pleine Mer-Plein Ciel, bears the date of 9 avril 1859, 
with a note stating that the last seven stanzas of Plein Ciel were written in June 
1858, directly before the serious attack of anthrax which nearly cost Hugo his life. 
In Berret’s view, “‘il est de toute évidence que le poéme entier a été composé en 
dérivation de ces sept derniéres strophes; Plein Ciel est l’amplification des idées 
qu’elles contiennent, et Pleine Mer n’a été aussi largement développé que pour 
créer une antithése équilibrée.”” (Berret’s edition, II, 788.) Note however, that a 
provisional table of contents for the Petites Epopées drawn up in 1857 (see the 
introduction to Berret’s edition, I, xli), contains under the rubric Vingtiéme 
Siécle the title Léviathan. This might indicate that the conception of Pleine Mer 
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Eastern,” upon which work had been begun in May 1854, and 
: which had been launched on January 31, 1858, was still in course 
of being fitted out, lying off the shipyard at Millwall, and was not 
3 to leave her moorings for a trial sea voyage until September 7, 
' 1859, several months after the poem was completed, and less than 
c three weeks before the two octavo volumes of the Légende des 
Siécles were put on sale in Paris. 

For this reason Berret’s interpretation must be rejected.5 Hugo 
} when he wrote Pleine Mer had no knowledge or premonition of the 
reverses which the ‘“‘Great Eastern’’ was destined to suffer in her 
subsequent career. The decadence of the ‘‘Léviathan” in the 
poem does not correspond to anything that had actually taken 
¢ place. The reason, prima facie, why Hugo represented the ship 
: as a derelict is perfectly simple. Note the words, “‘Le siécle dernier 
¥ a vu sur la Tamise, etc.” (1. 65 ff.). In reading the poem we are 
to imagine ourselves in the twentieth century,—Hugo’s utopian 
dream of a twentieth century, alas!—when war and wickedness 
4 are no more, and when mankind has totally abandoned maritime 
2 for aérial navigation. It is not yet clear, however, why the steamer 
should have been chosen as a symbol of evil. 


Having noted that the conception and writing of Pleine Mer 
; fall within the period when the ‘“‘Great Eastern” was being built 
& and fitted out, when her eventual performance was a theme for 
; experts’ calculations and for wild surmise on the part of enthusias- 
tic journalists and a credulous public, let us try to determine what 
elements of contemporary reality entered into the poem. It would 
be foolish to attempt to document all the details of the picture. 


7 dates back to 1857. There is no way of deciding with certainty, since no brouillons 
a of Pleine Mer have survived, and only one insignificant one of Plein Ciel. It is 

quite likely that the Leviathan of 1857 was not a ship but a monster, as in Dieu, 
; a poem of 1855. 

5 Elliott Grant in his admirable French Poetry and Modern Industry, 1830-1870, 
¢ Cambridge, Harvard University Press, 1927, pp. 131-132, quotes Berret and accepts 
his interpretation. Berret’s introductory note to the poem in his edition (Légende 
des Siécles, 11, 789), contains further inaccuracies which do not materially affect 
the interpretation of the poem. Thus he describes the “Leviathan” as having 
been “constructed” in 1853, whereas work on her was not begun until May of the 
5 following year. It speaks of her designer, I. K. Brunel, F. R. S., as “un ingénieur 
i francais.” He gives her seven masts instead of six, and represents her first voyage 

as an attempted passage to Australia. He says she “contained 1000 passengers,” 
whereas in 1859 she was fitted out to accommodate 4000. Finally he gives 1865 as 
the date when she received the name “Great Eastern.” 
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When Hugo describes the rigging in a debauch of technical terms, 
his description fits any large sailing vessel,® and his arresting evoca- 
tion of the stoke-hole would apply to any large steamer.” Even 
where there is a probability that he is reproducing some report 
about the “Great Eastern” it would be quixotic to seek for definite 
“‘sources.”” The channels, direct and indirect, by which the in- 
formation may have reached him were numerous and are beyond 
our control. We may however establish the congruence of his 
picture with material to be found in the contemporary press, 
and reconstruct after a fashion the background against which the 
poem should be set. 


The feeling of awe and wonder at the immense size of the “Great 
Eastern” which finds expression in the accounts of eye-witnesses 
is impressively recorded by the poet: 


.... un monstre 4 qui l’eau sans bornes fut promise, 

Et qui longtemps, Babel des mers, eut Londres entier 

Levant les yeux dans l’ombre au pied de son chantier. . . . (ll. 66-68)® 
Du déme de Saint-Paul son mft passait le faite; ... (1. 74)!° 


® Hugo speaks of the “colossal bowsprit” of the “Léviathan.” The “Great 
Eastern” had no bowsprit, which was something of an innovation; but if Hugo had 
felt scruples on that score he would have had to abandon the effective rich rime 
(ll. 134, 135) of beaupré: empourpré. 

7In the lines in question (141-151), Hugo seems to have drawn upon the 
forgotten poem of Lesguillon, Napoléon au camp de Boulogne (see Berret, ad loc.). 
It is very likely that Hugo had in mind the recent challenge of Maxime Du Camp 
in the preface to Les Chants Modernes, calling upon the poets to create a poetry 
of machines. (See Berret’s edition, pp. 798-799 and Grant, op. cit., ch. III). One 
contemporary reviewer, A. Claveau, lauded Hugo for having created in Vingticme 
Siécle “cette poésie de l’usine aprés laquelle on prétend que nous soupirons.” Cf. 
the quotation in Grant, of. cit., p. 134. 

8 Hugo did not read English, but other members of his family circle did. The 
Illustrated London News was among the periodicals which came to Hauteville 
House. Of course he was constantly receiving visitors. 

® The statistics ....seem almost to partake of the fabulous.” (Illustrated 
London News, Nov. 7, 1857, p. 449.) 

It was seriously computed that the Great Eastern’s dimensions exceeded those 
of Noah’s ark. (See, for example, The Leviathan Steamship, H. G. Clarke, London, 
1858, p. 24.) 

“We feel on entering the ship in the ship-yard an overwhelming sense of man’s 
corporeal insignificance . ... such as was experienced when for the first time we 
stood beneath the dome of St. Paul’s.” (I.L.N. May 30, 1857, p. 519.) 

10 We can cite no exact parallel to this statement, but the dimensions of the 
“Great Eastern” were frequently translated into terms of London geography, 
especially St. Paul’s and the Monument. So, for example, in an article in the 
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Son ombre humiliait au loin toutes les proues; . . . (1. 97)" 
Car c’était une ville et c’était une armée; . . . (1. 122)!” 


Certainly Hugo had learned that the “Great Eastern’ was to 
have a troop-carrying capacity of 10,000," for this figure occurs 
in the line: 


Dix mille hommes, fourmis éparses dans ses flancs, . . . (1. 72). 


It is equally certain that he had read of the proposed methods of 
transmitting commands from the bridge rendered necessary by the 
immense size of the ship: 


Un télégraphe était sa porte-voix (1. 98)" 


Like other readers, he had observed how the impression of the 
ship’s size was enhanced by the gigantic launches which she was 
expected to carry abaft her paddle boxes: 


.... en guise de chaloupes, 
Deux navires pendaient 4 ses portemanteaux. (I1.82-83).'5 


Hugo has evoked a vision of terrific speed as well as of terrific 
size: 


Quarterly Review of March, 1856. In a pamphlet of 1859 one finds, “length on the 
upper deck 692 feet, within twenty-eight feet of double the length of the height of 
St. Paul’s.” (All about the Great Eastern Steamship, London, W. H. Smith and Son, 
p. 10.) Cf. also the passage quoted in the preceding note. 

1 “You may make comparisons by watching a Scotch or Irish steamer or East 
Indiaman, as one or the other passes beneath the hull of the ‘Great Eastern’”. 
(I.L.N. Dec. 11, 1858, p. 548.) 

12 “Surveyed as she appears on the stocks, she looks like what she is intended 
to be—a vast floating city—a mighty home on the deep;....an iron town des- 
tined to bridge oceans, and bring the nations of the earth closer together, [This 
last conception is eliminated by Hugo, such a réle must be held in reserve for the 
air-ship of the twentieth century] .... an epic of iron, a sublime embodiment of 
the might and majesty of England.” (The Great Eastern Steamship, London, H., G. 
Clark, 1857.) 

B7LL.N., June 13, 1857, p. 584. 

ule capitaine, placé sur son estrade entre les tambours des roues, ne 
saurait, a l’aide d’un porte-voix, se faire entendre 4 100 métres de distance 
Aussi est-il question d’employer, le jour et dans les circonstances ordinaires un 
sémaphore;—la nuit et par les temps brumeux, des fanaux colorés. On a proposé 
méme....d’établir 4 bord un télégraphe électrique.” (Magasin Pittoresque, 
1857, XXV, 19. Cf. L’Illustration, 14 nov. 1857, XXX, 327, and I.L.N., Nov. 7, 
1857, p. 450.) 

% Such a launch, with two masts and an enormous funnel appears in a drawing 
published in the Illustrated London News of Dec. 4, 1858, entitled “the ‘Great 
Eastern’ as she will appear at sea.” (No such craft appears in the drawings made 
after the “Great Eastern” was actually fitted out and went to sea.) 
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L’abime s’abrégeait sous sa lourdeur véloce; 

Pas de lointain pays qui pour lui ne fat prés; 

Madére apercevait ses mts; trois jours aprés, 

L’Hékla l’entrevoyait dans la lueur polaire. (ll. 102-105)'* 


It is a fact that exaggerated claims of speed were being made for the 
“Great Eastern.” Her designer figured an average of fifteen 
knots—and this forecast was belied by the event,—but journalists 
were wiser. One at least confidently predicted a speed of twenty- 
four to twenty-five miles an hour, which at that time may well 
have seemed vertiginous.!’ 

In conformity with his model Hugo gave the ship five funnels 
(Il. 35-69) and following the earlier design, seven masts (Il. 20, 69).'% 
The “Great Eastern” had the peculiarity of combining paddle- 
wheels and a screw-propeller. The paddle-wheels and paddle- 
boxes are prominent in Hugo’s picture (ll. 30-31, 98-99), and are 
drawn with powerful strokes of the brush; with the screw, a com- 
paratively unfamiliar form of propulsion, he is less happy, for he 
writes, 

A son avant tournait, dans un chaos d’écume, 
Une espéce de vrille 4 trouer l’infini. (Il. 138, 139) 


imagining, it would seem, that it operated at the bow!!® When 
he writes, 

Son armure était faite avec tous les métaux, (1. 84) 
an obvious imposibility, he is probably reflecting in a distorted 


form the wonder of the public at the construction of an all-metal 
hull. When he says, 


Ses flancs engloutissaient les boulets impuissants, (1. 132) 


“Tl embarquera sur le pont vingt grandes embarcations, .... et en arriére des 
tambours, deux steamers 4 hélice de trente métres de long.” (L’Jilustration, 14 
nov. 1857, XXX, 327.) See also J.L.N., Nov. 7, 1857, p. 450. 

16 In the original MS version “Cherbourg” figures in place of ‘““Madére.” 

17 7.L.N., May 23, 1857, p. 488. 

18 Of the two pamphlets published by W. F. Clarke, that of 1857 shows seven 
masts, that of 1858, six. 

19 Apparently Hugo thought that the screw of a steamer, like the screw of his 
visionary air-ship, created a vacuum and sucked the craft after it. Cf. the quota- 
tions given by Berret (La philosophie, etc., 126, 127). Especially reminiscent of 


the line in Pleine Mer is the following, from a letter written by Hugo in 1865: 


“La palette de I’hélice par la brusquerie de sa percussion fait le vide. Admirable 
contre-coup des grandes découvertes, la vis sans fin d’Archiméde s’envole, troue 
Vespace et emporte l’homme derriére ille.” (Berret, loc. cit.) 
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we may detect a reminiscence of the ship’s much vaunted double- 
skin construction.”° Even the line which gives the lurid and sinister 
picture of the ship at night, 


La nuit, il passait rouge ainsi qu’un météore (1. 90), 


probably reflects an impression gained in reading of the ‘‘Great 
Eastern’s” system of lighting.” 

In short, the element of actuality in Pleine Mer is considera- 
ble. The news Hugo received of this latest wonder of the world 
was registered in his retentive memory, and offered a congenial 
a theme to an imagination ever prone to dwell upon the colossal 
and unbounded. The outcome was the evocation of enormous 
bulk, power and speed which he has given us in the poem. 


One element of the picture which Hugo conjures up in Pleine 
‘4 Mer, and a very important element, seems at first sight to be a 
complete departure from reality. It is curious to notice that the 
ineffective and pathetic “Great Eastern”’ of history appears in his 
apocalyptic vision as a terrifying warship. This point alone should 
have suggested doubts to those who have thought that the poet’s 
imaginings had their origin in the actual career of the British 
vessel. Now it was quite essential to Hugo’s design that the “Lé- 
viathan” should be a warship; otherwise she would cease to be a 
symbol of evil. It was of course possible for him to construct out 
: of whole cloth, but one has a strong feeling in reading the poem 
j that he did not do so. For, in the first place, with all allowances 
for poetic license, the subject of Pleine Mer is presented as his- 
tory,—nineteenth-century history viewed from the vantage 
ground of the twentieth century. Secondly, we must remember, 
it was Hugo’s boast and his constant practice to be a sonorous 
echo of the world he lived in. Let us see whether such was the case 
here. 

In all probability, as M. Berret has shown, Pleine Mer was com- 
: posed within a short period preceding April 9, 1859. It was a 
s moment when the atmosphere was heavy with rumors of war, 


20 “Ta coque du batiment a deux enveloppes distinctes, et peut avoir la premiére 
défoncée sans risquer de sombrer.” (L’J/lustration, 26 sept. 1857, XXX, 194.) 
When Hugo comes to describe the last state of the “Leviathan” he conveniently 
forgets that a wrecked iron ship will not float. 
1 “Le batiment sera allumé par le gaz fabriqué 4 bord chaque jour, et par la 
lumiére électrique; en sorte qu’il marchera de nuit, avec des feux allumés. (L’J/lus- 
tration, 14 nov. 1857, XXX, 327.) Cf. I.L.N., Nov. 7, 1857, p. 450. 
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war between France and Austria—such as actually broke out at the 
end of April—which might involve Great Britain, and start a 
European conflagration. At this same time the “Great Eastern,” 
which after the resumption of work in January was now being 
pushed on to completion, was being seized upon as a rallying 
point of British imperialistic sentiment, her enthusiasts prophesy- 
ing that in the event of war she would prove a valuable instrument 
of warfare. Such ideas were expressed in the J/lustrated London 
News, a periodical which Hugo received at Guernsey :” 


The “Great Eastern” affords us an element of war as, in future, to 
revolutionise the whole military art. The imagination, indeed, is fairly 
bewildered by the prospect presented in this last addition to English 
war-power..... The country has in the “Great Eastern” the strongest, 
swiftest and most terrible of war-ships, ii war instead of commerce were to 
be her destiny. 


Here were suggestions to fire Hugo’s imagination. The writer 
emphasized the value to Britain’s world-empire of a troop-carrying 
ship that should be a ‘“‘floating fortress, camp and parade ground 
all in one.” Compare Hugo’s line: 


Car c’était une ville, et c’était une armée; (1. 122) 


and finally, 


As an active means of offence the powers of the Great Ship are hardly 
to be overrated. Armed with half a dozen of Mr. Armstrong’s guns... . 
she would be a match for any ordinary fleet. With superior speed, strength, 
solidity and range of fire, under what possible circumstances can it be 
conceived that she would be other than victorious in any engagement?” 


Compare the words of Pleine Mer: 


Invincible, en ces temps de fréres ennemis, 
Seul, de toute une flotte il affrontait l’émeute. (ll. 128-129) 


It is hard to avoid the conclusion that this article or its equiv- 
alent had been called to Hugo’s attention, that it kindled an 
indignation which found an outlet in the verses of Pleine Mer. Al- 
though a refugee upon British territory, Hugo bore no love to the 
British government that had allied itself to Louis Napoleon. He 
was still smarting from the “second coup-d’ état’’ of October 18,1855, 
when a British warship had entered the harbor of Saint Helier 


2 See Berret: La philosophie de Victor Hugo, etc., p. 106. 
%7.L.N., Feb. 5, 1859, p. 123.—Similar ideas are expressed in a leading article 
of the Times (Jan. 25, 1859, quoted in the J.L.N. of Jan. 29, pp. 109-110). 
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to expel from Jersey the proscrits of the deux décembre. And so it 
required little to set his imagination working; he saw in Brunel’s 
ship a symbol of his soul’s abhorrence, that ““Anglo-France.... 
mi-partie de Bonaparte et de Victoria, composée de liberté selon 
Palmerston et d’empire selon Troplong.’** Then the symbol was 
generalized, and found its natural place in the Légende des Siécles, 
as a culminating emblem of the tyranny and strife that pervade 
the unregenerate days of human history. 

If the foregoing suggestion is right, the key to the interpreta- 
tion of Pleine Mer is to be sought in contemporary international 
politics. It is, of course, not the only case in which Hugo’s political 
antipathies have been injected into the Légende des Siécles; 
Louis Napoleon and his associates are unmistakably to be de- 
scribed under the masks of Ratbert and his entourage.** The same 
passions underlie the creation of the “Léviathan,’”’ which sym- 
bolizes armed violence and tyranny, with transparent allusion to 
Louis Napoleon’s ally. It is surely more satisfactory to take the 
ship as a symbol of violence than as an example of abortive scien- 
tific invention. Invention in this case is not represented as abortive 
but as grieviously misapplied. It is not our concern to make the 
conception of Pleine Mer square with the philosophy that domin- 
ates Plein Ciel and Le Satyre, wherein scientific and moral prog- 
ress seem to be equated. Probably we should find that philosophy 
to be riddled with ambiguity. In any case the unity of the poem 
is not logical but imaginative, and our only aim has been to throw 
a little light on the working of Hugo’s imagination. 

G. H. Girrorp 
Tufts College 


%* Actes et Paroles, Paris, Hetzel, 1883, II, p. 23. See also pp. 35. 66 for grievances 
against England and “la presse royaliste-bonapartiste de Londres.” 
% See Berret’s edition, II, 472 ff., 534 ff. 
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LXVI 
SWINBURNE’S LAUS VENERIS AND THE 
TANNHAUSER LEGEND 


LTHOUGH suggestions have been made in regard to the possible 
means by which the Tannhiuser legend may have reached Swin- 
burne’s receptive mind, no one has offered a satisfactory explana- 
tion. It is my purpose to offer such an explanation, for the sake of 
the light it throws upon Laus Veneris as well as upon the development 
of the legend in English. 

A preliminary consideration of possibilities is essential. First, there 
is Ludwig Tieck’s Der getreue Eckart und der Tannenhduser,’ which 
Carlyle translated as “The Trusty Eckart” in German Romance, pub- 
lished in 1827. Since Swinburne in his youth was an admirer of Car- 
lyle, he may have known this translation.2 With some of its melo- 
dramatic absurdities omitted, the relevant portion of Tieck’s story, 
part II, is briefly as follows: After a mysterious disappearance the 
noble Tannenhiuser returns to tell his friend Friedrich of his experi- 
ences. He believes that he has fallen in love with Emma and murdered 
a rival, causing both Emma and his own parents to die of grief. In 
darkest night he goes to a lofty hill, where he calls upon the Enemy 
of God; the latter teaches him a song, which in some strange way 
leads him to the Mountain of Venus. Passing the trusty Eckart, a 
superhuman figure who guards the entrance, he resigns himself to 
sensual pleasures in the company of Lady Venus and her train. From 
this “pomp of sin” he has now returned. Friedrich, who has been 
listening patiently to this recital of an apparent madman, assures 
him that Emma, recently married to Friedrich, is still alive. The 
Tannenhiuser does not believe this statement, supposing it a decep- 
tion of Satan, and sets out to Rome to perform penance. Some 
months later he comes back, tattered and barefoot. Entering Fried- 
rich’s chamber, he kisses him, announces that the Holy Father cannot 
forgive, and departs. Friedrich discovers that Emma is murdered, 
apparently by the Tannenhiuser, and that the kiss draws him towards 
the mysterious mountain. The absence of any reference to the pope’s 
staff and to the sending of messengers may be noted. 


*In Phantasus. 
7 As Georges Lafourcade, La Jeunesse de Swinburne (1928), II, 443, suggests. 
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Both Wagner’s opera and Heine’s Tannhduser have been suggested 
as sources of Swinburne’s knowledge.* The former he could not have 
seen.* Baudelaire’s commentary reached him after his poem had been 
written.° Wagner may be ignored, then, for the present. Heine’s 
Tannhéuser, however, demands some attention, though it is doubt- 
ful whether Swinburne had a knowledge of German or an acquaintance 
with any German literature in the original. The poem is distinctly 
modern and is charged with its author’s usual satire and wit. After 
a warning against the Devil’s wiles there follow thirteen stanzas of 
conversation, at the end of which Tannhiuser, a burgher with a good 
German stomach, succeeds in bidding farewell to Venus, his Hausfrau. 
The second part of the poem contains an interview with Pope Urban, 
several verses being devoted to the supposed penitent’s enthusiastic 
exposition of his tempter’s charms. The pope tells him bluntly that 
the spell cannot be broken. Finally, we learn of the knight’s home- 
coming. Frau Venus, after welcoming him heartily, makes bread and 
soup for the hungry man.* Perhaps the reference to cooking accounts 
for some of the returned traveler’s memories of his journey: 


Zu Frankfurt kam ich am Schabbes an, 
und ass dort Schalet und Klose; 

ihr habt die beste Religion, 

auch lieb ich das Gansegekrose.” 


He goes on to remark that at Weimar the people wept because Goethe 
was dead and Eckermann was still living. Note that in Heine’s 


*Cf., for example, Lafourcade, of. cit., II, 443. It may be of interest to ob- 
serve that Wagner was indebted to Heine. See his rather caustic remark about 
“certains librettistes” in the introduction to the essay later cited. 

* Before the composition of Laus Veneris only the overture had been given in 
England, in 1855, and that had been severely criticized. See Henry T. Finck, 
Wagner and His Works (New York, 1898), I, 454-455. Note also my statement 
in connection with the reviews of the Lytton-Fane Tannhiuser. 

® Notes on Poems and Reviews (New York, 1866), p. 16. 

*Cf. Swinburne’s statement in Notes on Poems and Reviews: “Once ac- 
cept or admit the least admixture of pagan worship, or of modern thought, and 
the whole story collapses into froth and smoke.” It is needless to add that 
Heine’s purpose was not Swinburne’s. 

™ Margaret Armour’s translation is at least lively: 


“At Frankfort I stopped a while at Schwabb’s, 
And the famous dumplings ate there; 
For religion the folk are far renowned, 
And the giblets are first-rate there.” 
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Bot poem, just as in Tieck’s narrative, there is no reference to the pope’s : 
staff or to the messengers. 

I pass next to the suggestion that Swinburne “may have derived a 4 
first impulse to recreate the story”’® from reading Tannhduser ; or, The 4 
Battle of the Bards (1861), composed in Vienna by Julian Fane and 
Robert Lytton, and published under the pseudonyms of Neville 
Temple and Edward Trevor. This is, in brief, a redaction of Wagner’s 
opera in the form of a Tennysonian idyl.® It relates that Tannhiuser, 
loved by Elizabeth, returns after an unexplained absence to take part 
in a contest of minstrelsy in the castle of Wartburg. His songs of 
Venus arouse his auditors to fury, so that only Elizabeth’s plea saves 
his life. He departs, a banished man, for Rome, realizing the higher 
claims of Elizabeth’s love. After the lapse of some time Elizabeth 
hears from a returned pilgrim that her sweetheart’s quest has been in 
vain; she pines away and dies. When Tannhiuser finally appears, 
he informs Wolfram, his friend, of the pope’s hard saying that he 
cannot hope for mercy until the staff puts forth leaves. He struggles 
anew with the temptations of Venus, hearing strange music and demon 
voices. But Elizabeth’s body is brought in on a bier, and Tannhiuser 
a dies safely redeemed. Immediately there comes a courier from the 
: papal court, described as “a flying post”: 

A flying post, and in his hand he bore 
A wither’d staff o’erflourished with green leaves. 

It is hardly necessary to insist on “the battle of the bards” as the 
center of interest in this tale, or upon the importance attached to 
: the regenerating love of Elizabeth—an element extraneous to the old 
, legend and grafted on it, from alien sources, by the genius of Wagner. 
: Tannhiuser is not actually shown in the Venusberg, nor does he 
return thither. Though it may seem like laboring small points, I wish 

* Samuel C. Chew, Swinburne (1929), p. 89; cf. W. B. D. Henderson, Swin- 
: burne and Landor (London, 1918), p. 103. Henderson suggests that the Lytton- 
Fane version is “precisely the sort of misconception that could be counted upon 
| . 3 to drive the Pre-Raphaelites in the opposite direction,” and cites a passage in 
ae George Meredith’s Letters, I, 53. 
Bs bs *°Cf. Lady Betty Balfour, Personal and Literary Letters of Robert First Earl 
ae : of Lytton (London, 1906) I, 124-125. Reviews of the Temple-Trevor Tann- 

; hauser in The Athenaeum for August 24, 1861, and The Saturday Review for = 

;% June 15, 1861, call attention to the evident imitation of Tennyson. Yet they refer 
neither to Wagner nor to any other form of the story, a fact which shows that 
both Wagner and the medieval legend were unknown. After seeing the opera the 


two young men copied it faithfully. They spoke of their poem as only a literary 
feat begun in fun. 
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to call attention to the descriptive detail regarding the staff (only 
leaves being mentioned) and to point out that messengers are not 
named. 

Finally, William Morris’s The Hill of Venus, included (1870) in 
The Earthly Paradise, remains to be examined, since M. Lafourcade”’ 
raises the question of the relationship between this poem and Swin- 
burne’s. In Morris’s characteristically dreamy and leisurely narrative 
the knight Walter, coming near the Hill of Venus, throws away his 
sword, passes through storm and darkness, then falls asleep. Upon 
awakening, he goes through the woods and hears a song in honor of 
Venus sung by a company of young men and girls. Ata suitable place 
he meets the goddess herself. He sees a procession of lovers of old- 
time—Orpheus and Eurydice, Helen and Paris, Brynhild and Sigurd, 
and others. After a considerable stay he returns to the world. Taking 
up his sword, now rusty, and clothing himself in fitting garb, he wan- 
ders until he falls in with a band of pilgrims on the way to Rome. 
At length he comes before the papal synod, where his plea for mercy 
is somewhat complicated by his visions of Venus. Morris’s genuine gift 
as a story-teller manifests itself in the skill with which he explains the 
pope’s impatience and what is often referred to as his curse— 


“Just so much hope I have of thee 
As on this dry staff fruit and flowers to see!” 


Walter goes back to the hill. On the following day the pope regrets 
his impatience, praying: 


“O God, if I have done Thee deadly wrong, 

And lost a soul Thou wouldst have saved and blessed, 
Yet other words Thou knowest were on my tongue, 
When ’twixt that soul and mine Thine image pressed: 
Thou wilt remember this and give him rest!” 


Glancing downward he is cheered by the sight of green leaves and 
flowers on the staff. Later the people discover him dead, staff in 
hand, with a look of joy on his face. Morris has given the story a 
peculiar turn by his emphasis on the penitence of the pope, the hint 
for which he may have obtained from an old Danish ballad." 


Op. cit., II, 443: “La question est de savoir si c’est Swinburne qui influenca 
Morris, ou réciproquement.” 

"In The Best Hundred Books, Pall Mall Gazette “Extra,” No. 24, Morris 
names the Danish ballads in his list of favorites, and tells us that he did not "now 
German and read old German with difficulty. Gaston Paris, Légendes du Moyen 
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Only omniscience could determine what oral communications may 
have passed between Morris and Swinburne. The available facts, how- 
ever, do not point to indebtedness on the part of the latter. Miss 
May Morris, to be sure, says that the first draft of her father’s poem 
was written in “the early sixties.”"* This statement is inconclusive. 
But she adds that in its early form the poem is much closer to the 
conception of Tieck than when it received its finishing touches in the 
late sixties and in 1870.'* Her brief description of the last part of the 
story leaves one in doubt whether Swinburne could have learned of 
the old legend from it.** Morris’s conception of Venus and her knight, 
I may add, wavered between the human and the supernatural. Ap- 
parently he leaves one to infer that Walter was forgiven in spite of 
his return to the Hill.’ 


II 


So far I have not been arguing against Swinburne’s acquaintance 
with any of the preceding versions of the Tannhiuser story; indeed I 
think it quite likely that he may have known more than one of them. 
The allusion in Laus Veneris to “the Horsel” and to the knight’s fall- 
ing in with a band of pilgrims, as well as to the knight’s songs, seems to 
make it certain that he had read the story as it is told by Lytton and 
Fane. But from none of these accounts (except possibly that of 
Morris, where the known facts favor my hypothesis) could Swinburne 
have gained the knowledge of the medieval legend on which Laus 
Veneris is based. As the most probable immediate source of that 
knowledge I wish to call attention to a translation of an old German 


Age, p. 127, notes the development of the pope’s repentance in the Danish and 
Low German versions of the old ballad. 

The problem of Morris’s sources is too complicated to settle here. Julius 
Riegel in Die Quellen von William Morris’ Dichtung The Earthly Paradise merely 
notes the points of agreement with what he calls the “Sage,” as interpreted by 
Grasse. J. W. Mackail and Alfred Noyes name Tieck. But it is evident that 
Tieck alone is insufficient and that Morris utilized the medieval tradition. 

* Collected Works of William Morris, VI, xvi. 

*P. xvii. Miss Morris gives details about part of the early draft, which was 
certainly not drawn from Tieck alone. Heine in his magazine article has an ac- 
count resembling this part of Morris’s poem in some particulars. Morris was, of 
course, acquainted with such romances as the Middle English Sir Orfeo. 

“ Tannhauser “goes to Rome, confesses, is cursed by the Pope, and returns to 
the Hill” (op. cit., VI, xx). 

* Cf. the argument: “. .. . for his repentance was rejected of man, by whom- 
soever it was accepted.” 
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ballad which appeared in Once a Week for August 17, 1861.** Since 
the poem is accessible, I need not quote it in full. According to the 
ballad, Tannhduser, after spending a year in the company of Venus, 
goes to Rome to seek absolution from Pope Urban. Of the rest of 
the story Swinburne has himself given as good a summary as could 
be desired in the old French which he composed and placed in front 
of Laus Veneris in the original Poems and Ballads." The italics are 
mine: 

Lors dit en plourant; Hélas trop malheureux homme et mauldict 
pescheur, oncques ne verrai-je clémence et miséricorde de Dieu. Ores 
m’en irai-je d’icy et me cacherai dedans le mont Horsel, en requérant 
de faveur et d’amoureuse merci ma doulce dame Vénus, car pour son amour 
serai-je bien a tout jamais damné en enfer. Voicy la fin de tous mes 
faicts d’armes et de toutes mes belles chansons. Heélas, trop belle estoyt 
la face de ma dame et ses yeulx, et en mauvais jour je vis ces chouses-la. 


VY, 210-212. For the German original see Ludwig Achim Von Arnin and 
Clemens Brentano, Des Knaben Wunderhorn, I, 97-101. The author of the 
Once a Week translation says that his version is literal. This is a correct state- 
ment, except that the stanza which in the German (as well as in Heine’s French, 
post), stands fourth from the last is unaccountably placed seventh from the last. 

“Swinburne admitted the authorship of the old French (Signed “Maistre 
Antoine Gaget”) here as in the case of The Leper. See H. G. Fiedler’s letter to 
The Times Literary Supplement, August 19, 1920, in which is incorporated a letter 
from the poet. Cf. also William Rossetti’s Swinburne’s Poems and Ballads 
(London, 1866), p. 31. 

Swinburne’s motive in introducing the archaic French has not been satis- 
factorily explained. Aside from his youthful love of mystification and the de- 
light which he took (and of which he speaks in the letter to Fiedler) in compos- 
ing pastiche, there are other considerations: The French helps to create a certain 
medieval atmosphere and prepares the mind of the scholarly reader to grasp 
the dramatic situation at once. I wonder, moreover, whether Swinburne did 
not wish to emphasize the fact that he was dealing with an old legend, anticipating 
the terrific onslaught of his critics both against Laus Veneris and The Leper. In 
my study of Swinburne’s reputation I am dealing more fully with such problems. 

An anonymous correspondent, engaged in a controversy with Richard Henry 
Stoddard over the morality of Swinburne’s poems, writes in the New York 
Evening Post (semi-weekly) for December 21, 1866: “How far Swinburne is 
under the domination of his subject may be known not only by his last pub- 
lished poems, but also by his citations from old French chronicles of love—the 
immoral spawn of the immoral ages.” The writer is of course referring to the 
supposititious extract from Gaget’s Livre des Grandes Merveilles d’Amour, pre- 
fixed to Laus Veneris. On the other hand, the author of a notice in The 
Radical, III (January, 1868), 316-23, remarks that one should look for the 
beautiful in poems like Laus Veneris, which after all is based on a legend recorded 
in “Rabelesque French” (sic). 
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Lors s’en alla tout en gémissant et se retourna chez elle, et la vescut 
tristement en grand amour prés de sa dame. Puis aprés advint que le 
pape vit un jour esclater sur son baston force belles fleurs rouges et 
blanches et maints boutons de feuilles, et ainsi vit-il reverdir toute l’es- 
corce. Ce dont il eut grande crainte et moult s’en esmut, et grande pitié 
lui prit de ce chevalier qui s’en estoyt départi sans espoir comme un 
homme misérable et damné. Doncques envoya force messaigers devers 
luy pour le ramener, disant qu’il aurait de Dieu grace et bonne absolution 
de son grand pesché d’amour. Mais oncques plus ne le virent; car toujours 
demeura ce pauvre chevalier auprés de Vénus la haulte et forte déesse 
és flancs de la montagne amoureuse. [Dated 1530; cf. the Once a Week 
date, below. ] 


I quote now from the Once a Week translation: 


“"...Forif Ido needs must burn 
In hell for evermore 


“Urbanus, holy father mine, 
My sins I sorely rue, 

The which I grievously did act, 
And I'll confess to you. 


“One whole long year I did abide 
With Venus fair to see; 

Let me confess, and penance do, 
That J God’s face may see. 


The Pope bore in his hand a staff 
Carved from a wither’d tree, 

“When this dry wood shall bud and bloom, 
May thy sins forgiven be.” 


“OQ, had I but one year to live, 
But one year free from sin, 
The sorest penance I would do 
God’s mercy for to win.” 


Full sadly then he left the town, 
I wis his heart was sore: 

“O Mary, mother, maiden pure, 
Shall I see thee never more? 


“Into the mountains I’ll return 
Eternally to live 
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With my sweet ladye, Venus bright, 
Since God will not forgive.” 


Meanwhile, at Rome, in three days’ time, 
The staff began to sprout, 

And messengers were sent abroad 
To seek Tannhauser out. 


But to the mountains he’d returned, 
And lies imprisoned there, 

Until the day of judgment, when 
God will his doom declare.'*® 


I wish also to call attention to a passage in the introduction to these 
verses as printed in Once a Week: 


Woe to the rash, who, allured by the sound of music and revelry, seek 
her attractive court. For them there is no escape. Pleasure may pall, 
conscience may awaken, but the captive knight cannot break his bonds, 
and escape from the arms of the vengeful goddess. This fate befell the 
noble Tannhauser, whose adventures are told in a quaint old ballad, written 
apparently shortly after the Reformation [cf. Swinburne’s date, 1530]. 


The question naturally arises, is it likely that Swinburne read this 
poem in Once a Week? There is evidence for an affirmative answer. 
On October 15, 1860, he writes in a letter: 


I have done some more work to Chastelard, and rubbed up one or two 
other things. My friend George Meredith has asked me to send some 
to Once a Week, which valuable publication he props up occasionally with 
fragments of his own.?® 


Contributions by Swinburne appeared in Once a Week during Febru- 
ary and October of 1862. The -onsideration of time apparently favors 
my conclusion. An interesting coincidence is that Laus Veneris was 
begun, it is said, in Meredith’s presence.”° 

I have quoted from the introduction to the ballad in Once a Week. 
There may be some significance in the fact that this introduction con- 
tains a reference to an essay by Heine, published in the Revue des 
Deux Mondes under the title of Les Dieux en Exil. An examination 


* Cf. the powerful final stanza of Laus Veneris: 
“T seal myself upon thee with my might, 
Abiding alway out of all men’s sight 
Until God loosen over sea and land 
The thunder of the trumpets of the night.” 
* Gosse and Wise, Letters (New York, 1919), I, 9. 
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of German editions of Heine’s works shows that the old ballad (trans- 
lated into French) as well as much other material relating to the legend 
is included only in the magazine.?* 

The reference may have sent Swinburne to Heine’s essay, though such 
a supposition is not necessary. It is possible, though not ati that 
he read it as a boy of sixteen, in 1853. 

Still another possible source which has escaped the attention of 
commentators is Venus and the Christian Knight, included in a volume 
by } ord Houghton,?* Swinburne’s friend as early as 1860. In an in- 
troductory note Houghton calls the poem a free paraphrase of the 


*” See his letter to the London Times, April 15, 1909. S. M. Ellis, George 
Meredith, p. 129, indicates June, 1862, as the time of the visit described by 
Meredith, whose accounts varied somewhat. The precise date of Swinburne’s 
discovery of FitzGerald, on whose translation the meter of Laus Veneris is 
modeled, seems doubtful; but Lady Burne-Jones writes that the discovery was 
made at the close of 1861 or the beginning of 1862 (Memorials of Edward 
Burne-Jones, I, 234). Cf., however, Gosse and Wise, Letters, II, 244. Gosse, 
Nicolson, Chew, and Lafourcade assign the composition of the poem to the latter 
year. M. Lafourcade finds “l’accent dantesque des tierces rimes allongées,” be- 
sides “l'imitation apparente de FitzGerald” (op. cit., II, 97). 

* Revue des Deux Mondes (1853), II, 5-38. In this article Heine translates 
into French both his own Tannhduser (with some omissions) and the old 
ballad, and refers to other stories connected with the legend, mentioning as his 
chief source of information the Mons Veneris of Kornmann. He includes “the 
ring of Venus” story, which the reader may know from Burton’s Anatomy of 
Melancholy, Mérimée’s La Venus D’Ille, and Morris’s The Ring Given to Venus. 

I am making no attempt to consider all versions of the Tannhiuser legend 
or to discuss its folk-lore components, though obviously the story is related to 
the widespread class of narratives which depict a mortal dwelling with a super- 
natural being. For the fullest discussion and bibliography of the medieval 
development of the theme consult Philip Stephan Barto, Tannhduser and the 
Venusberg (1913). Briefer treatments are to be found in Gaston Paris's 
Légendes du Moyen Age and J. G. Th. Grisse’s Der Tannhiuser und Ewige 
Jude. 

By this time the reader does not need to be warned against the refer- 
ence to the fictitious book of Gaget cited by Swinburne, but it is amusing 
to observe the following passage from the preface to Charles G. Kendall’s 
translation of Tannhduser: Minnesinger and Knight Templar (Boston, 1911): 
“Wagner’s grand opera is entirely based upon the supernatural element of 
the Tannhiuser myth familiar to all readers versed in medieval lore (vide 
Gaget’s Grandes Merveilles d’Amour—an excerpt from which may be found 
prefixed to Swinburne’s famed poem, Laus Veneris) as well as the grand 
clientele of opera-goers in both hemispheres.” 

* Richard Monckton Milnes, Poems, Legendary and Historical (London, 
1844), pp. 24-28. 
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Tannhauser ballad. Although Houghton’s verses mention the staff 
and the messengers, there are noticeable differences between them and 
their original, several stanzas of the latter being omitted. The paral- 
lels between Swinburne’s French and the Once a Week translation are 
much closer than those between the former and Houghton’s “free 
paraphrase” or even Heine’s translation. Swinburne’s “ma doulce 
dame Venus” is, for example, the exact equivalent of ““my sweet ladye 
Venus” in Once a Week, whereas Heine has “Venus, ma tendre dame,” 
and Houghton entirely ignores the stanza in which these words oc- 
cur.2* It seems safe to infer that Swinburne may have written with 
the Once a Week version of the ballad echoing in his extraordinary 
memory. 


Ill 


At any rate it must be clear that Swinburne shaped his poem from 
a knowledge of the medieval legend of Tannhiuser as embodied in the 
old ballad. Previous statements to the effect that he remoulded this 
legend need qualifying, unless made with reference to his style and 
method and not to his material. Viewed from this new angle the crea- 
tion of Laus Veneris becomes more intelligible. Beginning the narra- 


tive after the return of the knight to the Hérselberg, the poet explains 
the situation, and tells the story after the fashion of a dramatic 
monologue by Browning, whom Swinburne admired and imitated at 
the beginning of his literary career. He lavishes his powers on the 
development of the character of Venus: 


I have made Venus the one love of her knight’s whole life, as Mary 
‘Stuart of Chastelard’s; I have sent him, poet and soldier, fresh to her 


*It may be noted, however, that Swinburne was a reader of the Revue 
des Deux Mondes as early as 1860 (see Lafourcade, I, 164). 
I cannot resist appending a brief note on John Davidson’s characteristic 
A Ballad of Tannhéuser, which begins in medias res with the knight’s con- 
fessing to the pope his experiences in the cave of Venus. After the usual 
remark about the staff, Tannhiuser sees it burst into bloom, but departs and 
is sought for in vain by the pope’s messengers: 
“And so they wait, while empires sprung 
Of hatred thunder past above, 
Deep in the earth for ever young, 
Tannhiauser and the Queen of Love.” 
Davidson goes a step further than Morris and Swinburne and seems to imply 
that dwelling with Venus is no sin. Compare the solemn warning which 
the old ballad-maker addressed to priests inclined to be harsh. We have indeed 
traveled the full cycle from the medieval to the modern! 
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fierce embrace. Thus only both legend and symbol appear to me noble 
and significant.?* 


The Venus of Laus Veneris is indeed “the vengeful goddess,” as in 
the passage which I have quoted from Once a Week. Swinburne finds 
in her the same qualities which attracted him in such women as Cath- 
erine de’ Medici, Mary Queen of Scots, and Lucretia Borgia. As in the 
case of Dolores, there is a distinct association of eroticism and cruelty. 

Yet I should hesitate to call Laws Veneris, as Nicolson does, pri- 
marily a poem of passion.”° One can find, to be sure, a Pre-Raphaelite 
warmth of coloring in some lines, just as one can find a reflection of 
religious heterodoxy in the insistence on the conflict between the claims 
of Christ and those of Venus.** It is the poem of a young man. But 
its inspiration is largely literary. At least two scholars see in one pas- 
sage** a reminiscence of Aucassin and Nicolette. M. Lafourcade be- 
lieves that Dante, as well as Fitzgerald’s Omar, influenced its meter, 
and notes what is almost a translation from the Dies Irae: 


Yea, with red sin the faces of them shine.?® 


The bright glow of youthful romance, the cadences of two great poets 
between whom yawned an immeasurable gulf of thought, the deep- 


toned chant of a dreadful doom—Aucassin and Nicolette, Dante and 
Omar, the Dies Irae! Here are the voices of the Middle Ages, 
blended into new harmony with the magic of a tale arising from the 
folk. At the instance of Swinburne’s genius strange streams of in- 


™* Notes on Poems and Reviews, p. 16. 

* Harold Nicolson, Swinburne, p. 109. 

* Both early and recent commentators have tended to overlook the fact 
that to a certain extent this conflict, just as the parallel one between Christianity 
and paganism in The Hymn to Proserpine, grows out of the dramatic situation. 
Thus Mr. Nicolson’s statement that Swinburne’s defense on this score was 
“sufficiently disingenuous to be really amusing” (op. cit., pp. 105f.) expresses 
only a half-truth. 

It seems curious that the critics have failed to note the kinship of Laus 
Veneris and the Hymn to Proserpine. William Bell Scott (Autobiographical 
Notes, II, 69) relates that close upon Christmas of 1862 Swinburne declaimed 
both poems to him at the seaside. 

™ Henderson, op. cit., p. 247. Lafourcade (II, 444) compares a passage in 
William Blake in which Swinburne calls attention to the most famous quotation 
from Aucassin and Nicollette. Cf. Laus Veneris, “There are the naked faces 
of great kings... .” 

*“Culpa rubet vultus meus” (see Lafourcade, II, 107). Swinburne had 
made a translation of the Dies Irae. 
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fluence converge in a way that reminds one of a line in the poem 
itself— 
The shaking of the sources of the sea.?® 


To say that Laus Veneris is literary is not to imply that it is de- 
rivative in the unfavorable acceptation of the word, but only to express 
one’s sense of the complexity of a fabric into which are woven numer- 
ous threads. Embroidered with many an incidental descriptive touch, 
like “The blue curled eddies of the blowing Rhine,” the poem reminds 
us that Swinburne, as much as any English poet, not excepting Keats, 
was sensitive to impressions derived from art. Some phrases recall 
the frescoes of an old cathedral. Others bring to mind such portraits 
as those of Mrs. William Morris: 


Her hair most thick with many a carven gem, 
Deep in the mane, great-chested, like a steed. 


The youthful poet who had thought of being a soldier, the admirer of 
Morris and Malory, dreams of the days when men wore white hoods 
of vair, and when singing-folk walked abroad with lutes. From the 
classical authors drift memories of the myth of Adonis. But the 
majesty of lyrical fervor, to say nothing of that passionate love of the 


sea which is a peculiar glory of one who called himself Thalassius, 
arose from within: 


Ah yet would God this flesh of mine might be 
Where air might wash and long leaves cover me, 
Where tides of grass break into foam of flowers, 
Or where the wind’s feet shine along the sea. 
K. Hyper 


The University of Kansas 


* Sources is probably used with a regard for its linguistic associations. Cf 
“fierce reluctance of disastrous stars” (the italics are mine) in Anactoria. 
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LXVII 


PROUST AS TRANSLATOR OF RUSKIN 


T IS well known that from 1900 to 1906 (and even before) 
Proust made a thorough study of Ruskin and translated 

The Bible of Amiens (1904) and Sesame and Lilies (1906). Yet it 
is rather startling to hear him mentioned by André Maurois as 
“Ruskin’s great disciple,’! for there does not seem to be much 
of an affinity between the man whose writings on the architecture 
of Venice have been termed: ‘‘A sermon on stones’” and the pas- 
sionate pilgrim of the human heart who was never hampered in 
his minute psychological explorations by any of the reformer’s 
ethical theories or creeds. 

It may nevertheless be interesting to examine these transla- 
tions of Proust and try to form an estimate of the influence upon 
him of his early wanderings du cété de chez Ruskin. 

We are bound to say at the start that Proust was by no means 
a good translator. He frequently makes positive blunders. Thus, in 
“how much do . . . . we spend altogether on our libraries” (32)? alto- 
gether becomes in French ‘“‘nous tous réunis”’ instead of “en tout,”’ 
“cast away”’ (18) is translated “réduit 4 néant,”’ “‘a loose writer” 
(21) “un mauvais écrivain’” where it should be “négligent,” “of 
evil surmise” (26) “‘d’une croyance perverse” for ‘de mauvais 
augure,” and an emphatic ejaculatory “wretches!” (34, footnote) 
is hopelessly weakened into: “pauvres petits.” 

Some shades of meaning in verbal forms seem to have been 
quite beyond him: “the dead that would teach us” (41) is trans- 


lated: “des morts qui pourraient nous instruire” where it means 


“qui voudraient,”’ “even when we would play the good Samaritan, 
we never take out our two pence... .” (31) becomes: “‘méme 
si nous voulions jouer au bon Samaritain, nous ne sortirions 
jamais nos deux pence... .”’ where it should be: “‘méme lorsque 
nous voudrions jouer....nous ne sortons jamais nos deux 


1 Etudes Anglaises. De Ruskin @ Wilde (Paris 1928) p. 247. 

2 By Carlyle. 

8 The examples are taken from the first lecture of Sesame and Lilies and the 
numbers refer to the paragraphs. 
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These are not his only stumbling blocks, he sometimes uses 
the wrong tense as in: “what used to be called virtue” (5) which 
he renders: “ce qu’on a coutume d’appeler vertu” whereas 
Ruskin means reproachfully: ‘‘ce qu’on appelait autrefois vertu.” 
He writes: “la famille n’a jamais eu suffisament 4 manger” (36) 
for: ‘the family never had enough to eat” where it is clearly a 
usual state of things better rendered by: ‘‘n’avait jamais assez 
a manger.” In the same way, “ils économisaient toujours” would 
be better than “ils économisérent” for: “they always saved 
towards the next week” (36). On the other hand he uses the 
imperfect “il voyait” for “he only saw a little straw” (36) in a 
context where it obviously means: “‘il avait seulement vu.” 

All these are only a few examples taken at random, there are 
thirty such inaccuracies in the first lecture of Sesame and Lilies 
alone. Of course, they are only flaws and may be due to a certain 
extent to mere carelessness for, although Proust studied Ruskin 
for so many years, there are some traces of negligence (a few words 
left out here and there for instance) which seem to prove that he 
did not bestow upon his translations that infinite capacity for 
taking pains of which he gave so much evidence in his original 
works. But, much more than such details, the almost continual 
heaviness and awkwardness of the style seem to show that such 
translating was a drudgery to him rather than a work of love. 
His French reads like dictated unpruned speech in many cases 
and not always very fluent speech at that. Without being at all 
over-particular, it has been possible to note, in the first lecture of 
| Sesame and Lilies, thirty-three examples of cumbrous translations. 
Here are a few of them: Proust’s translation is given after the 
English and followed by a shorter one: 


“unexpectedly” (1) ‘au moment ot vous vous y attendiez le moins” “a 


limproviste,” “If one in ten thousand of our hunting squires” (33) “Si, 
dans la proportion de un ou‘ dix mille, un de nos hobereaux chasseur.” 
“Si un sur dix mille de nos hobereaux ” “Good humoured and witty 
discussions of questions” (9) “Ces publications oa une question est discutée 
avec bonne humeur et esprit’ “‘Ces discussions aimables et spirituelles,” 
“folded in two instead of four” (7) “plié en deux au lieu d’étre plié en 
quatre” “plié en deux et non en quatre,” “the metal you are in search of” 
“le métal A la recherche duquel vous vous étes mis” “le métal recherché,” 
“T cannot quite see the reason of this” (13) “je ne puis découvrir entiére- 
ment la raison de ceci” “je n’en puis bien voir la raison.” 


4 Evidently a misprint for sur. 
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It would be easy to multiply such examples, but these few are 
enough to show how clumsily translated some of the sentences 
are. Proust always clings closely and even slavishly to his text. 
This is excellent in itself but there can be too much even of a good 
thing. Frequently a slight change in the order of words would 
greatly improve matters. Thus: “Saxon and otherwise common 
words” is rendered by him: “‘des mots saxons ou des mots com- 
muns d’une autre dérivation’”’ when a mere shifting of words 
would have given: “des mots communs, saxons ou autres.” 
This too close submission to the text, far from giving an impres- 
sion of consciencious accuracy, denotes an imperfect mastery of 
the English language; we feel that Proust does not soar over his 
text but painfully crawls along the lines. 

Proust’s translations, however, are not uniformly bad. He 
frequently hits upon /e mot juste or finds a felicitous expression: 
“great readers” (11) ‘‘de grands lettrés,” “the book of talk” (9) 
“le livre causerie,” “‘these momentary chances” (6) “ces hasards 
fugitifs” etc..... Quite characteristically, passages relating to 
nobility and social life are generally well translated. Thus: “our asso- 
ciations”’ (6) “nos liaisons,”’ “the peerage of words” (15) “l’armorial 
des mots,” “The words of true descent and ancient blood ... . the 


extent to which they were admitted” (15) “les mots de bonne lignée 


et de vieux sang . . . . dans quelle mesure ils sont recgus” etc. .... 

But these are only flashes; on the whole he translates poorly. 
We do well what we like to do, we might say, reversing the current 
saying. We have already hinted that the work was drudgery to 
him; yet he was under no obligation or necessity of submitting to 
it. Why did he do it then? Pierre Quint in his book on Proust® 
answers this question: ‘‘He was glad” we are told, “to have found 
a piece of work affording him a desired discipline, without requiring 
that prodigious effort of his whole being demanded by original 
production.” But it seems that the discussion of Ruskin’s ideas 
was much more congenial to Proust than the task of translating. 
Each one of his two prefaces might almost constitute a small 
book and the number and extent of the footnotes show that he had 
carefully perused the whole of Ruskin’s works. Every student of 
Proust should read these notes® where we already get some glimpses 
of the writer’s extraordinary subtlety of mind. 

* Léon Pierre Quint, Marcel Proust, sa vie, son oeuvre, Paris 1928. p. 43. 


® Some of the footnotes are mere references but often also discussions of the 
translated passage. 
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The preface to the Bible of Amiens’ is written more or less as a 
conventional article of literary criticism, but the one published 
with Sesame and Lilies reads like a passage of Proust’s later works. 
In these pages, we wander already with him d Ja recherche du 
temps perdu. He speaks of his love of reading when a child and 
brings to us, in his seemingly rambling way, the whole atmosphere 
of those early days. Even the style is typically Proustian. Thus 
the second sentence runs on for twenty-five lines and has of course 
a parenthesis in the middle. 

The difference between the two prefaces shows clearly the 
considerable evolution through which Proust passed between 
1900 and 1906; but how much of this is attributable to Ruskin? 
His translations of Ruskin served as a discipline to Proust and, 
to that extent, he may be termed a “‘discipulus” but the two 
writers were so different as to preclude more than a superficial 
influence. We owe the Balbec church to these studies of Proust, 
but on the whole Ruskin was to him chiefly (and this is much) 
a noble and inspiring example of conscientiousness and steady 
working during these years when the young writer was observing 
life so patiently and waiting 


To plume his feathers and let grow his wings. 
A. J. RocHE 


St. Francis Xavier University 


7 First published in the Mercure de France (1900). 
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LXVIII 


THE CULT OF BEAUTY: A STUDY OF 
JOHN MASEFIELD 

OHN MASEFIELD, William Butler Yeats, A.E., and others, con- 

tinually using the word, have made of ‘beauty’ and ‘Beauty’ a phe- 

nomenon at which Thackeray, again alive, would laugh as he once 
laughed at Beauty-with-a-big-B. Masefield, particularly, trying to 
create a moral consciousness in the people, takes it for granted that 
the word ‘beauty’ is at once concrete, specific, and, therefore, self- 
explaining; and that the things, beauty and Beauty, are to be under- 
stood at once as vital, moving forces. He is consequently disconcert- 
ing, for he himself has various understandings of the word and the 
things. 

The poet in Masefield may say that “beauty is its own excuse for 
being,” that the poem, being emotionally self-contained, is superior 
to words, or any word. But for such a poet as Masefield has made 
himself, this defense will not do. Masefield professes to promulgate 
a philosophy of life, which carries with it a program for world-regen- 
eration, a substitute for old religions, and of which “beauty” is the 
vital element. The world asserts its right to know the terms on which 
it is to be regenerated, and to understand their meaning as well as to 
feel their emotional content. No amount of scorn, moreover, for the 
intelligence of the world (it will be seen that Masefield has some of 
this scorn) can suppress the fact that the world understands things 
of the spirit better than it feels them. Using the general term, ‘beauty,’ 
without definition or without adequate illustration, Masefield involves 
himself in obvious contradictions, sometimes, necessarily, emotional 
contradictions. And when, without apparent ulterior reason, a horse 
is named “Beauty” in Reynard the Fox,’ one begins to doubt Mase- 
field’s seriousness. Finally, Masefield does not confine ‘beauty’ to his 
lyric poems, but uses it freely in his narrative poems, as well as in his 
novels, stories, and plays. 

To accuse one of the most significantly serious modern poets of 
employing jargon in the most vital parts of his work is a serious in- 
dictment. In attempting to sustain it, I propose first to establish a 

*“Now, Beauty, mind them feet of yours.” Reynard the Fox, or The 
Ghost Heath Run (New York, Macmillan, 1926), 7. In “Right Royal,” too, a 


horse is called “Beauty,” not because that is its name, however. Poems by 
John Masefield, vol. 11 (New York, Macmillan, 1925). 
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presumption of guilt by suggesting a motif for Masefield’s use of 
the term ‘beauty’ after examining briefly its use by his predecessors; 
I shall then show how important a force is “beauty” in Masefield’s 
programs for practices in art and life, and how desirable, inasmuch as 
he has a program, are clear thinking and plain talking, insofar as the 
latter is compatible with an art-work. Finally, I shall consider the re- 
sults which follow when Masefield presses his formula beyond the emo- 
tional stage into the first entrances of metaphysics and esthetics. 

Points of contact with his contemporaries prolific in beauty will be 
indicated chiefly in footnotes. There is literally a cult of “beauty,” 
the terms and forms of which are expressed in a properly mystic ritual! 
The existence of this cult takes one back, by an easy passage, to the 
associates of the pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood. 


I 


When the painter, sculptor, or architect uses the term “beauty” he 
means by the word an ideal of form. And Ruskin was thinking 
chiefly of form when he objected to the Aristotelian ideal of beauty: 
order, symmetry, the Definite.? So, also, Rossetti took pains to ex- 
plain in Hand and Soul that when Chiaro had felt the futility of striv- 
ing for fame he began to strive for moral greatness and failed to 
achieve it because “much of the reverence he had mistaken for faith 
had been no more than the worship of beauty,” form. 

Masefield is a didactic artist. Both Ruskin and Rossetti soon re- 
vealed that their aims were didactic. In Hand and Soul, the vision 
rebukes Chiaro as much for trying for moral greatness per se as for 
trying for fame per se. The function of the artist, as Chiaro is finally 
made to conceive it, is to be faithful, not to form, but to the human 
soul of the artist himself, which alone may dictate rules for the art- 
work, 

Rossetti understood by “beauty” form, and he left it behind him. 

Ruskin, however, tempered beauty with truth, though without identi- 
fying the two as Keats had done: 
One is a property of statements, the other of objects. It is wrong to 
separate them; they are to be sought together in the order of their 
worthiness; that is to say, truth first, and beauty afterwards. High art 
differs from low art in possessing an excess of beauty in addition to its 
truth.® 


* The Deteriorative Power of Conventional Art. 
* “Introduction,” Seven Lamps of Architecture. 
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Again, great art 


introduces in the conception of its subject as much beauty as is possible 
consistently with truth ... . the corruption of schools of high art .... 
consists in the sacrifice of truth to beauty. Great art dwells on all that 
is beautiful; but false art omits or changes all that is false or ugly. Great 
art accepts Nature as she is, but directs the eyes and thoughts to what 
is most perfect in her; false art saves itself the trouble of direction 
by removing or altering whatever it thinks objectionable.* 


In literature, specifically, 


many thoughts are so dependent on the language in which they are 
clothed, that they would lose half their beauty if otherwise expressed. 
but the highest thoughts are those which are least dependent on language 
or expression... .. I say the art is greatest which conveys to the mind 
of the spectator, by any means whatsoever, the greatest number of the 
greatest ideas; and I call an idea great in proportion as it is received 
by a higher faculty of the mind, and as it more fully occupies, and, in 
occupying, exercises and exalts, the faculty by which it is perceived.5 


For Ruskin, “beauty” is still form and, as for Rossetti, subordinate 
to a higher truth. 

Masefield, in expressed aim as an artist, is related to Ruskin. 
Otherwise, he is more nearly akin to Pater. For both Masefield and 
Pater, the Renaissance, including in it both Chaucer and Spenser, 
was a 
many-sided but yet united movement, in which the love of things of the 
intellect and the imagination for their own sake, the desire for a more 
liberal and comely way of conceiving life, make themselves felt, urging 
those who experience this desire to search out first one and then another 
means of intellectual or imaginative enjoyment, and directing them not 
only to the discovery of old and forgotten sources of this enjoyment, but 
to the discovery of new sources thereof—new experiences, new subjects of 
poetry, new forms of art.® 


To Ruskin, in contrast to the Greeks who worshipped a God of Wis- 
dom and Power or the Medizvalist who worshipped a God of Con- 
solation and Judgment, the people of the Renaissance, the “Revival- 
ists,” worshipped the God of Pride and Beauty; their “religion of 
pleasure”’ resulted ultimately in “guillotines in every square.’” 
More than Ruskin or Rossetti, Pater was content with sensuous 


* Modern Painters, iii. 

® Definition of Greatness in Art. 
*The Renaissance, Introduction. 

* How Architecture Expresses a Soul. 
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satisfactions. “What is important .... ,” he says, “is not that the 
critic should possess a correct definition of beauty for the intellect, but 
a certain kind of temperament, the power of being deeply moved by 
the presence of beautiful objects.”* Here Pater speaks like Masefield 
when Masefield is most lucid, and his use of the word “beauty” is 
legitimate—‘Beauty” is still something formal, a summary of satis- 
fying physical qualities in an object. 


Beauty, like other qualities presented to human experience, is relative; 
and the definition of it becomes unmeaning and useless in proportion to 
its abstractness. To define beauty, not in the most abstract but in the 
most concrete terms possible, to find not its universal formula, but the 
formula which expresses most adequately this or that special manifestation 
of it, is the aim of the true student of esthetics. .... The service of 
philosophy, of speculative culture, toward the human spirit, is to rouse, 
to startle it to a life of constant and eager observation. ... . Not the 
fruit of experience, but experience itself is the end..... Only be sure 
it is passion—that it does yield you this fruit of a quickened, multiplied 
consciousness. Of such wisdom, the poetic passion, the desire of beauty, 
the love of art for its own sake has most. For art comes to you, pro- 
posing frankly to give nothing but the highest quality to your moments 
as they pass, and simply for those moments.® 

Pater, content with beauty and experience for themselves and insistent 
on the concreteness of beauty, is a critic more like Masefield the 
theorist than Masefield the artist. But in his comment on La 
Gioconda, objective where Rossetti was subjective, Pater distinguishes 
sheer formal beauty from soul-touching beauty, and becomes again 
like Masefield theorist and practitioner. 


Set it [La Gioconda] for a moment beside one of those white Greek god- 
desses or beautiful women of antiquity, and how would they be troubled 
by its beauty, into which the soul with all its maladies has passed.!° 

In Rossetti, Pater, and Ruskin are three fundamental attitudes to- 
ward beauty. Rossetti’s is that of the lyricist, purely subjective. Fun- 
damentally Masefield’s point of view is most like Pater’s. But Mase- 
field is like Ruskin and the majority of lovers of beauty too—they 
are afraid of purely physical beauty for the reason that it may seem 
effeminate, sensual, unmoral, temporary. This fear leads to a placing 
of truth beside beauty, as a separable or separate ideal. With Pater 


* The Renaissance, “Introduction.” 
* The Renaissance. 
The Renaissance. 
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Beauty was, if not Truth, at least the Truth. But Emerson (or 
Ruskin) is more typical than Pater: “No reason can be asked why 
the soul seeks beauty. Beauty, in its largest and profoundest sense, is 
one expression of the universe. Like Truth, it is an ultimate aim of 
the human being.” 

Truth may be something moral or anything actual. With Spenser, 
it was something moral; with Akenside it was something actual; with 
Ruskin it was perhaps both. Of the three, Akenside tells most about 
the generation of beauty in the poetry of those who emphasize it over 
truth. For Akenside, truth is the object of science; beauty, naturally 
and obviously, is the opposite of scientific, a pleasure of the imagina- 
tion perhaps. Mr. Stevenson has already discussed the relation of 
science to Brooke’s Universal Beauty! and suggested that in Mase- 
field and other poets the final cause of ‘beauty’ is science. Indeed, 
in an effort to reconcile science with religion, Mr. Millikan, a scientist, 
speaks almost the identical language of Masefield’s prose, substituting 
only “God” for “beauty,” a substitution which, as will be shown, 
Masefield himself makes at times. Says Mr. Millikan, 


Men throw away their lives for a cause. Such events happen every day in 
times of peace . . . . because men and women prefer to die rather 
than to live in the consciousness of having played the coward, of having 
failed to play their part in the great scheme of things. .... Most men 
believe that there is such a world scheme; that they are a part of it, 
that their deaths are going to contribute to its development, in short, 
because most men believe in God... .. They may not know whether 
there is a personal immortality for them or not, but they do know 
with absolute certainty that they live on in memory and influence.” 

But to say that beauty is the result of a reaction against science 
or of an effort to reconcile science with something else is not to have 
solved the problem raised by Masefield’s “beauty.” For Masefield 
Masefield is obscure where others have been comparatively clear. 

Shelley, for example, did not indicate precisely to what extent his 
“Intellectual Beauty” was platonic. But the word “beauty” exists 
only in the title of the “Hymn to Intellectual Beauty,” the poem being 
a succession of concrete images. And when “Intellectual Beauty” be- 
comes the “West Wind,” a “Cloud,” or a “Sky Lark,” we are left 
with no great doubt as to what Shelley meant by “beauty.” 


“QLionel Stevenson, “Brooke’s Universal Beauty,’ PMLA, XLIII (1928), 
198-209. 
2 Robert Millikan, “Science and Religion,” Science and Life (1924). 
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Pater defined the romanticist as one who had a “love of beauty and 
curiosity.” The definition tempts one to formulate the paradox that, 
since Shelley, writers have been becoming more and more romantic. 
Certainly, at least, curiosity has become a much more necessary 
property to the writer than it was in Shelley’s day . . . . it even 
brought Henry James back to America for art-material long after he 
had decided that there was no art in America. It sent Synge and 
others to the Aran Islands. And it caused Masefield to use the Rosas 
story in “Rosas” and the two novels, Sard Harker and Odtaa; the story 
of Christ’s trial in Good Friday and The Trial of Jesus; the story of 
Helen in The Taking of Helen and the chorus of Good Friday; folk- 
lore material in Mainsail Haul, The Treasure Chest, The Tragedy of 
Nan, The Camden Wonder, Mrs. Harrison, and so on. 

This need of going far afield for new material is symptomatic. 
T. S. Eliot has pointed out the desirability of a “current of ideas” in 
the art-world and of a group of specialists, people of “second-order 
minds,” to produce that current and keep it circulating.* The im- 
plication is, of course, that there is now no current of ideas in which 
one may be vitally interested. In that case there is little cause for 
wonder that Yeats, as he frequently admitted, was at a loss for a 
theme. Nor should we be surprised at his artificial method of obtain- 
ing art-stuff, through inducing a kind of hypnotic vision by concentrat- 
ing on specially and ingeniously invented symbols. One need not, 
probably, go very far afield to find beauty; beauty is nothing new 
in itself. But “with its divine and witless smile,’* a substitute for 
God, not God but “the God-hunger,’””® it is new, and, paradoxically, 
possibly senile. 

It is symptomatic, also, that when a writer has found his new ma- 
terial, he uses it over and over again. The result may be in the case 
of A.E. over 230 poems, in over seventy-five of which “beauty” occurs. 
In Collective Poems, moreover, there are few poems in which one, or 
more, of the following eleven word-images is not used: Babylon, the 
Mother, the King, dew, stars, spheres, birds, veils-gates, silence-quiet, 
dawn, amethyst. Even Masefield acquiesces in mass-production and 
boasts of the slight number of months in which this or that long poem 


* TS. Eliot, “Introduction” to Sacred Wood: Essays on Poetry and Criticism 
(New York, Knopf, 1921). 

* Edwin Muir, “Betrayal.” 

* William Yerington, “Guerdon,” East Windows (Syracuse, 1926). 
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was written.* Even Wordsworth permitted himself no worse lines 
than the following: 

She greet each gent at head of stairs 

With “Step in, gents, and take your chairs. 

The punch’ll come when kettle bubble, 

But don’t make noise or there'll be trouble.”!7 


One may duplicate the cheap, careless, unreal doggerel of these lines 
in many a Masefieldian passage. 

When a poet determines to write even though he finds himself with- 
out anything to say, the result may easily be beauty, in quotation 
marks. Science is not altogether to blame. 


II 


Masefield, as a matter of fact, exchanges few words with the sci- 
entist. He begins by dividing people and things into three general 
classes: those who are beautiful; those who are moved to strive for 
beauty, already created; those who create beauty. These groups 
are placed in a circular orbit; one runs into the next, the last into 
the first. Containing artists, Masefield himself, the last group is 
possibly most interesting; containing the motive for most doing and 
failing, the first is perhaps most important and, in its final extensions 
to provide for “immortality,” most difficult. 

Beautiful things on earth, worth striving for, are women, art, ships. 
In the Tragedy of Man,’ Nan and Mr. Dick have an illuminating con- 
versation. 


Nan: They must have looked beautiful, those women must, in the old 
time. There was songs made of them. Beauty be a great gift, Mr. Dick. 

Mr. Dick: It be wonderful in a woman. 

Nan: It makes a woman like a God, Mr. Dick. 

Mr. Dick: You be beautiful, Nan. 


If Nan, being beautiful, is like God, then God must be an unknown 
artist, for 


.... the loveliest things of beauty God ever showed to me 
Are her voice and her hair and eyes and the dear red curve of her lips.” 


“Introduction” to Collected Poems of John Masefield, vol. I (New York, 
1925). 

“The Everlasting Mercy,” Poems, I, 132. 

* Prose Plays (New York, Macmillan, 1925), 130. 

?“Beauty,” Poems, I, 89. 
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Yet, 


A rosebud need not have a mind. 
A lily is not sweet with learning.’ 


Perhaps because of the labor pains associated with each,* women 
and art are associable. The Byronic Lonny observes:°® 


Women don’t like art; it’s their only rival. They don’t care for art; 
they’ve too much sense. They want their loves returned, so they love 
the artists, not what the artists love. What is art to you? .... There 
is nobody on this green earth I haven’t sacrificed. All just to draw a 
line. I don’t believe that art was ever easy to anybody, except, perhaps, 
to women whose whole lives are art. 


The cruelest punishment Lonny can imagine for himself is to be made 
into an “artist or a woman for twenty lives, suffering day and night.” 

Though it may be hallowed by death and memory into something 
spiritual, almost ghostly, the beauty Masefield recommends in women 
is purely physical. On the other hand, though women and artists are 
alike in being eternal sufferers, like Christ, artists “try for” a less 
tangible sort of beauty than that of women, as will be shown. But 
the association of the two is perhaps the beginning of Masefield’s creed 
as an artist. 

The beauty of ships is like that of women, physical, though ships 
too may achieve a romantic, superimposed beauty by failing. In 
Captain Margaret, for example, Olivia and ships are sometimes sym- 
bols of the same thing, the force moving men. Olivia thinks for a 
time, “Ships are dreadful, dreadful.” But Perrin objects and explains: 
“They’re beautiful enough. Don’t you think all beautiful things 


*“Reynard the Fox,” 24. Poets have naturally dramatized the woman’s 
own objection to being prized for her visible rather than inward beauty. Cf. 
Hardy’s “The Beauty,” H. Wolfe’s “The Common Woman,” Yeats’ “When you 
are Old.” 

“Cf. Yeats’ “Adam’s Curse.” 

* Melloney Holtspur, Prose Plays, 368. 

*But Masefield is not this sort of asthete at least. Lonny made a great 
mistake and suffered for it: “I flung away life and power, when I did not know 
what they were. Now I have neither forever and forever and forever.” Yet 
Lonny had had this virtue, “that for all my wickedness, I cared for beauty and 
truth and color; three things which never let a man down..... I called 
these things noble with all my strength.” So Melloney forgave him eventually. 
Ibid., 406, 437. 
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seem to gather vilness to them?’”’ This motif runs throughout the 
novel, and always, “A ship ... . is beautiful to see... .. She should 
be allowed to pass, swaying her beauty in the rhythm; for beauty is 
enough; one should not question beauty.”* This beauty in ships is 
not only related to that of women, but the result of it eventually: 


When they lay in port, among all the ships of the world, among the flags 
and clamor, they took no thought of beauty. They would have laughed had 
man told them that all that array of ships, so proud, so beautiful, came 
from the brain of man because a woman’s lips were red. It is a proud 
thing to be a man, and to feel the stir of beauty; but it is more wonderful 
to be a woman and to have, or to be, the touch calling beauty to life.® 


Many of Masefield’s women are conscious of the power of their 
beauty to make men try to achieve beauty. Carlotta, as a girl of five 
or six, was asked what she would do when she grew up. “She said 
she would build everybody a palace. ‘What!’ said I, ‘with your little 
hands?’ ‘No,’ she said, ‘my lover will build it for me.’ ’”?° 

When Masefield’s men meet his women, they react as Highworth 
Ridden did: “My God, she is beautiful... .. She is lovely, lovely. 
Oh, God, I wish I could fight for her or do something for her.”* When 
Captain Margaret had first seen Olivia, he had loved her; 


he had been filled with her beauty as a cup of wine. He would carry her 
memory into the waste places of the world. Perhaps in the new Athens, 
over yonder .. . . he would make her memory immortal in some poem, 
some tragedy, something to be chanted by many voices, amid the burning 
of precious gums, and the hush of the theatre.!? 


Verily, 
Wine is a strong drink; 
Beauty is a stronger.*® 


7 Captain Margaret (New York, Macmillan, 1916), 124. 

Ibid., 251. 

Ibid., 5. 

” Odtaa (New York, Macmillan, 1926), 413. 

" Ibid., 71. So, too, in H. D.’s “Charioteer,” seeing his brother at the 
start of the race, beautiful, the sculptor “dedicate(s) all of my (sculptor’s) soul 
to you, God of beauty,” if the brother wins: 

I will fashion a statue, 

of him, of my brother, 

out of my thought, 

and the strength of my wrist, 
and the fire of my brain. 

™ Captain Margaret, 41. 

“The Faithful, Prose Plays, 318. 
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Drunk with beauty, then, Captain Margaret tries to found an ideal 
city for Olivia, a woman married to another man, but beautiful; Hi 
Ridden undertakes a journey for Carlotta, a girl betrothed to a man 
whom Hi admires; Sard Harker undertakes a journey similar to that 
of Hi, for a woman he has seen but twice, yet loves; Don Manuel 
regains and restores a city from tyranny for the sake of the martyred 
Carlotta; Paris and Helen are “Youth and Beauty against the world;” 
Roger tries to cure sleeping sickness in memory of Ottalie."* 

In this scheme of things, where what is beautiful is a motive and 
only whoever is responsive to that beauty is the doer, the ugly woman 
and the man unsusceptable to beauty have no place. They are dis- 
posed of nohow; perhaps one is to conclude that natural selection 
will one day do away with them. Only in Multitude and Solitude, 
where “Nature is a collection of vegetables, many of them human,” 
and “we are out to fight her [| Nature] wherever we find her,””** is such 
selection suggested. There, when the adventurers are selecting the 
very few sick natives possible for them to cure, the adventurers “are 
doing . . . . what the scientist will one day do for every human be- 
ing . . .. choosing for the future This is the beginning of the 
golden age 16 “Tf such a selection were feasible among civilized 
peoples, undoubtedly the man to be saved would be one who 


had all the powers, all the savage powers even; one should be a divine 
spirit of apprehension, one should inform the whole world, feeling the 
pismire’s want as keenly as the saint’s ecstacy. One should be able to 
apprehend the wild things, the things of the wood, as well as the spirit 
of the poet in his divine moment. True life is to be alive in every fibre to 
the divine in all things.!? 


And, of course, the divine in all things is Beauty."® 

Whether or not natural or scientific selection is to take care of 
those who have not or care not for beauty, Masefield develops a 
philosophy of work, the immediate motive for which is not always 
immediately beautiful. The doing itself becomes beautiful. There 
is something glorious about Kurano and his mates dying for a faith 


* Respectively in Captain Margaret, Odtaa, Sard Harker (New York, Mac- 
millan, 1924), Odtaa, The Taking of Helen (New York, Macmillan, 1924), 
Multitude and Solitude (New York, Macmillan, 1916). 

* Multitude and Solitude, 330. See “Sonnets,” Poems, I, 416, for two kinds 


of living defined by Masefield. 
Ibid., 259 


™ Captain Margaret, 327. Cf. “Lollingdon Downs,” Poems, I, 472. 
See below, p. 1254. 
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in what is obviously unjust." Even when one deserts one’s “beauty” 
for duty, a kind of pathetic beauty is evolved: Antistia, for example, 
tries to hold her lover from Pompey’s wars which she fears will be 
long, possibly fatal; if they are only long, “When you kiss the dry 
old hag,” she says, “you'll remember these arms that lay wide on 
the bed, waiting, empty. Years. You'll remember this beauty. That 
would have borne you sons, but for your master.”*° There may be 
a beauty, even, in faithful inaction: “I am too active to take to 
the monkish way of life myself,” says one of Masefield’s characters, 
“but I have seen monks and nuns . . . . who have made me see 
something of what they see. When you once see the beauty of holi- 
ness, no other beauty seems living.”** 

Certainly, fidelity either in action or in inaction will often fail 
to attain at least its immediate end. Hi cannot deliver his message; 
Roger discovers his cure after someone else has also, so that he actu- 
ally benefits humanity very little; Captain Margaret fails to achieve 
his city of dreams; Philip’s armada fails to achieve his dream for him, 
England; Pompey fails to pacify a Roman civilization; the ‘““Wan- 
derer,” a ship, becomes “half divine . . . . for having failed.”? 

Failure becomes beautiful.?* Hi Ridden rejoices: 

I tried to do something for her once, and though I failed, I am prouder of 
that than of anything that I have ever done. Whatever she was, she made 
men know that gleams come into this world from a world beyond, which 
is better than this.?4 


Olivia tells Captain Margaret, 


You failed. There is no dishonour, Charles. The only glory is failure. 
All artists fail. But one sees what they saw. You see that in their 
failure.?° 


” The Faithful, Prose Plays. 
” The Tragedy of Pompey the Great, Prose Plays, 182. 
Odtaa, 406. 
= Respectively in Odtaa; Captain Margaret; Philip the King, Verse Plays 
(New York, Macmillan, 1925); The Tragedy of Pompey the Great, Prose Plays; 
“The ‘Wanderer,’ ” Poems, I. 
* A. E. is less confident about failure than Masefield. But in “Hope in 
Failure,” Collected Poems by A. E. (London, Macmillan, 1926), 273, he notes: 
The eyes that had gazed from afar on a beauty that blinded the eyes 
Shall call forth its image forever, its shadow in alien skies. 
The heart that had striven to beat in the heart of the Mighty too soon 
Shall still of that beating remember some errant and faltering tune. 
™* Odtaa, 409. 
* Captain Margaret, 370. 
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In spite of all the mismanagements, Gallipoli was not in vain: 


We did not win the Peninsula, nor anything else, except honor from think- 
ing men. I know that every man who was in Gallipoli is and will be 
prouder of his having been there than of anything else in his life, past, 
present, and to come.”® 


A belief in the efficacy for the individual man of doing, even fail- 
ing, seems to lead Masefield into an anti-social, or at least unsocial, 
belief in single-handed achievement. Even Jim Davis is alone in his 
family and with the smugglers.”’ Jesus is alone, 


.... @ rude, poor man who pitted his pure strength 
Against what holds the world its little hour, 
Blind force and fraud, priests and mummery, and pretence.?§ ~ 


Sard Harker, Gerard, Roger Naldrett, Don Manuel and Hi Ridden, 
the Dauber, Pompey, and Kurano are alone.*® 

All this loneliness*® may be with Masefield solely a literary con- 
vention—“All you need for a play [or novel or narrative poem] 
are a plank, two actors, and a passion,”** and one of the actors 
may be an idea or ideal. Masefield himself is neither anti-social nor 
unsocial. He hopes earnestly to achieve a general improvement. And 
he sees possibility of such improvement as long as men care for 
beauty. In England, for example, the ideal Englishman would be 
like Dawes in Reynard the Fox: 


* The War and the Future (New York, Macmillan, 1918). 

*™ Jim Davis (New York, Macmillan, 19—). 

* Good Friday, Verse Plays, 36. 

* Respectively in Sard Harker, “Enslaved,” Poems, I1; Multitude and Soli- 
tude, Odtaa, “The Dauber,” Poems, I; The Tragedy of Pompey the Great, and 
The Faithful, Prose Plays. 

” According to James Stephens, though, “All that is loneliness is beautiful 
For all that is, is lonely.” “On a Lonely Spray,” Collected Poems of James 
Stephens (New York, 1926), 244. And in “The Lonely,” describing him as 
lonely to whom “no invisible mother is nigh,’ A. E. emphasizes the danger of 
loneliness : 


No elfin comrades 
Come at his call, 
And the earth and the air 
Were as blank as the wall. 
Collected Poems, 366. See below, p. 1255n. 


™ Quoted in “Play-writing” in The Taking of Helen (New York, Macmillan, 
1924). 
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Great kindness, delicate sweet feeling, 
(Most shy, most clever in concealing 
Its depth) for beauty of all sorts, 
Great manliness and love of sports, 

A grave wise thoughtfulness and truth, 
A merry fun, outlasting youth, 

A courage terrible to see, 

And mercy for his enemy.°? 


He is to be found, unfortunately, chiefly in England of the past, 
when England’s Saint was George and her mark, a rose.** The spirit 
of England is in the beauty of her ships, hard, “born of a manly life 
and bitter duty.”** It is in 


Chaucer, in Shakespeare, in Dickens. It is in the old ballads and tales 
of Robin Hood, who stood up for the poor, and was merry walking 
in the green forest. It is in the little villages of the land, in the old homes, 
in the churches, in countless old carvings, in old bridges, in old tunes, 
and in the old acts of the English, a shy, gentle, humorous and most 
manly soul, that stood up for the poor and cared for beauty. No finer 
thing can be said of men than that, that they stood up for the poor and 
cared for beauty; that they cared to be just and wise.** 


But change from present ugliness to past or future beauty cannot 
be accomplished suddenly, as Masefield explains in “The Everlast- 
ing Mercy,” 

This state is dull and evil, both; 

I keep it in the path of growth. 

You think the Church an outworn fetter; 

Kane, keep it, till you’ve built a better; 

And keep the existing social state... . it works.... 
To get the whole world out of bed 

And washed and dressed and warmed and fed, 

To work and back to bed again, 

Believe me, Saul, costs worlds of pain.** 


Theoretically, Masefield would be a kind of King Cole,** alone if 
necessary, blowing a flute to lighten the hearts of his fellows. 
Kings are like artists, as a matter of fact. Both belong to the third 


™ Reynard the Fox, 60. 

* “Sonnets,” Poems, II, 288. 

™* “Ships,” Poems, I, 70. 

* The War and the Future. 

* “The Everlasting Mercy,” Poems, I, 153. 

* And Masefield’s King Cole is not unlike Yeats’ Countless Cathleen. 
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class of Masefield’s division of people and things; both have extra- 
ordinary powers for creating beauty. Unfortunately, 


Kings have no beauty to make duty keen; 
They have to supervise with whip and sting 
Artists and kings do what they can, my child, 
Not what they would.*8 


Consequently, Pompey and Philip fail. 


Though kings and artists fail, there are several reasons for the art- 
ist’s trying for beauty. First, in trying, there come 


peace and a gentle beauty 
Turning his spirit’s water into wine, 
Lighting his spirit with a torch of flame: 
O joy of trying for beauty, ever the same, 
You never fail, your comforts never end; 
O balm of this world’s way; O perfect friend.*® 


Second, some Ottalie may be waiting 


with her crown; or perhaps only showing it to lure him, for Nature, prodi- 
gal of dust and weed, gives true beauty sparingly. It (is) for him to 
follow that lure and to gather strength to seize it.*° 


Third, related to the second reason, but less selfish; and like the first, 
but more objective: 


All men praise some beauty, tell some tale, 

Vent a high mood which makes the rest seem pale, 
Pour their heart’s blood to flourish one green leaf, 
Follow some Helen for her gift of grief, 

And fail in what they mean whate’er they do.*? 


é 


Fourth, related to the third, but less social and more sociologic: 


.... at all times men have striven with their live’s whole force 
To bring light into darkness that may guide men on their course, 
Light that shines and never passes, 
Though men wither like the grasses, 
Light that is the brightness of the soul that made it shine. 
Lovely is the spirit who will give his days 
To bring beauty to his brothers who are lost upon earth’s ways.*? 


* Philip the King, Verse Plays, 59. 

*“The Dauber,” Poems, I, 266. 

“© Multitude and Solitude, 38. 

“ “Ships,” Poems, I, 68. Cf. Yeats’ “He tells of the Perfect Beauty.” 
©The Trial of Jesus. 
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Fifth, transcendentally, 


If Beauty be but a dream, do but resolve 

And fire shall come, that in the stubborn clay 
Works to make perfect till the rocks dissolve, 
The barriers burst and Beauty takes her way, 
Beauty, herself, within whose blossoming spring 
Even wretched man shall clap his hands and sing.** 


The first three reasons are more or less subjective, belonging to 
Masefield himself, the artist. The last two are more or less objective, 
and belong to Masefield the reformer and optimist, though it is nota- 
ble that even the light “to guide men on their course” depends upon 
“the brightness of the soul that made it shine.” The beauty to be 
pursued by the artist is of four kinds: beauty that is near to peace, 
an inner satisfaction or altruism, a state of mind; beauty of woman, 
physical, seizable; beauty that is near to light, a force; Beauty, de- 
scended from Plato. To the five reasons for striving after beauty 
should perhaps be added a sixth, belonging both to Masefield the 
poet and Masefield the optimist, the power which it confers of know- 
ing and feeling the past; and to the four kinds of beauty, therefore, 
a fifth, that of the past, ghostly, romantic, revivalistic, not so much 
the light that never was on land or sea as the light that once was. 
For Masefield involves himself continually in the paradox of trying, 
by reviving the heritage of the past, to improve the heritage of the 
future, which is that of the past. 

In addition to these reasons for trying for beauty, artists also strive 
for an esthetic beauty, beauty of line, form, nearly undefined. And 
even esthetically, Masefield is a reformer: “Until a new poetic im- 
pulse gathers, playwrights trying for beauty must try to create new 
forms in which beauty and the high things of the soul may pass from 
the stage to the mind.’’** 

Masefield begins by consecrating himself to “the dirt and the dross, 
the dust and the scum of the earth! . ... a handful of ashes, a 
mouthful of mould .. . . the maimed . . . . and the halt and the 


““Tollingdon Downs,” Poems, I, 468. 

“The Tragedy of Nan, “Introduction,” Prose Plays. Masefield here is not 
far removed from Ruskin. Cf. Yeats, “He [Synge] once said to me, ‘a man 
has to bring up his family and be as virtuous as is compatible with so doing, 
and if he does more than that he is a Puritan; a dramatist has to express his 
subject and to find as much beauty as is compatible with that, and if he does 
more he is an esthete.’” “More Memories.” 
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blind in the rain and the cold.”*® About the same time, he invokes 
Beauty: 


O Wanderer into many brains, 
O spark the emperor purple hides, 
You sow the dusk with fiery grains 
When the dark horsemen rides. 
O Beauty on the darkness hurled, 
Be it through me you shame the world.*® 


He ends in a rhapsody of prayer: 


For out of love and seeing 

Beauty herself has being, 
Beauty our Queen; 

Who with calm spirit guard us 

And with dear love reward us 
In courts forever green.*7 


Meanwhile, striving, failing, women, ships, horses, Englishmen have 
been shown to be at least potentially beautiful with a kind of indis- 
criminate carelessness that indicates how incomplete has been the vic- 
tory on either side in a conflict between the observer and the poet 
in Masefield . . . . the man who made Paris and Helen symbols 
of “Youth and Beauty against the World’’** knew all the time that 
“the most famous war of all times was not fought for any human 
Helen, but to control that Channel.”’** 

Motivated always by a rebellion against things as they are, this 
conflict is partly described in Multitude and Solitude, and indications 
of it are everywhere in Masefield. The first indication is in the fact 
that change is deemed necessary. And though, as shown, wholesale 
revolution may not be approved, still the devil may be recommended 
as a first rebel—He was the first artist to quarrel with the Royal 
Academy.’*® And when a man “thinks fixedly of anything,” beauty 
for example, “desiring it with his whole heart, he creates a strong 
pitiless devil,” as Pompey says.** 


* “Consecration,” Poems, I, 3. 

“Invocation,” Poems, I, 100. 

“ “Beauty,” Poems, II, 291. 

“The Taking of Helen. 

“ Gallipoli (New York, 1918), 12. 

© Melloney Holtspur, Prose Plays, 375. 

"The Tragedy of Pompey the Great, II, i; Prose Plays, 202. 
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Whether or not people in general, too, have created strong pitiless 
devils for themselves, devils that make people as unappreciative of 
change as Masefield is of ugliness, it is, of course, people in general 
who make change, even achievement, slow and laborious— 


They hate the new mind. They’ve been accustomed to folly, persiflage, 
that abortion the masculine hero, and justification of their own vices. 
They like caricatures of themselves. They like photographs. They like 
texts. They decorate their minds just as they do their homes.°* 


In Multitude and Solitude, Roger fights people in general, ultimately 
for people in general. He is a playwright whose play is not well 
received on a vividly described first night. He is discontented with 
himself and with what he is doing and trying to do. Hazeltine, man 
of action, tells him: 


I have no quarrel with art..... It is moral occupation. But I feel this 
about modern artists, that with few exceptions, they throw down no 
roots either into national or private life. They care no more for the state 
than they care (as, say, the Elizabethans would have cared) for conduct. 
They seem to me to be a body of men without any common principle or 
joint enthusiasm, working rather blindly and narrowly, at the bidding of 
personal idiosyncrasy, or of some aberration of taste. A few of you, some 
of the most determined, are interested in social reform. The rest of you 
are merely photographing what goes on for the amusement of those who 
can’t photograph.** 


Someone else maintains: 


I belong to the science camp. .... You are looking for an indefinite, 
rare, emotional state in which you apprehend the moral relation of things. 
We are looking for the material relation of things so that the rare, emo- 
tional state can be apprehended, not by rare, peculiar people, such as men 
of genius, but by everybody.** 


Roger seems to consider both criticisms valid—he will not be a 
photographer or a volatile emotionalist. He determines to go into 
the South on a dangerous expedition to find a cure for sleeping sick- 
ness, although, in the meantime, his play has succeeded so that he 
might have looked forward to approbation in the way he had begun. 
He compromises himself, of course, learning that “the world is be- 
ginning to see that science is not a substitute for religion, but religion 


™ Multitude and Solitude, 7-8. 
8 Ibid., 149. 
Ibid., 154. 
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of a very deep and austere kind.’** His province is still to induce 
emotion, but 


I am not going to use such talent as I have upon intellectual puzzles proper 
to this time. This is the work of the reformer or leader-writer.°® My work 
is to find out certain general truths in nature, and to express them in prose 
or verse in as high and as living a manner as I can But I see one 
thing, I think, that art is very frightful when it has not in it the seriousness 
of life and death I want to be quite sure of certain elements in my- 
self before I settle down to a literary life. That life, if it be the least 
worthy, is consecrated to the creation of the age’s moral consciousness. 
In the old times a writer was proved by the world before he could begin 
to create his ideas of “good and evil.” Homer never existed, of course, 
but the old idea of the poet’s being blind is very significant. Poets must 
have been men of action, like the other men of their race. They only 
became poets when they lost their sight or ceased, through some wound 
or sickness, to be efficient in the musters, when, in fact, their lives were 
turned inward. Nowadays that is changed A man writes because 
he has read, or because he is idle, greedy, or vicious, or vain, for a dozen 
different reasons; but very seldom because his whole life has been turned 
inward by the discipline of action, thought, or suffering. I am not sure 


of myself I begin to think that a writer without character, without 
high and austere character in himself and in the written image of him- 
self, is a panderer, a bawd, a seller of Christ Without action we 
are stagnant .... it seems to me terrible that a man should be permitted 
to write a play before he has risked his life for another or for the state.** 


Elsewhere than in Multitude and Solitude, the same desire to escape 
from, or ennoble, the thing observed results in the same compromise, 
eventually beauty, a religion of beauty. In poetry, Masefield con- 
secrated himself to the scum, the dross of the earth; but “in love 
and art and joy there’s a higher law” than probably exists in this 
world “of hate, envy, and snatching at your brother’s bread; shuffling 


Ibid., 330. 

* But note Gallipoli, The War and the Future, etc.! 

™ Multitude and Solitude, 148, 190-1. Yeats says in “The Death of Synge,” 
“The self-conquest of a writer who is not a man of action is style.” But, 
in “Estrangement,” “I cry out against my life. I have sleepless nights, think- 
ing of the time I must take from poetry—last night I could not sleep—and 
yet, perhaps, I must do all these things that I may set myself the life of 
action and express not the traditional poet but that forgotten thing, the normal 
man.” Action as the proper training for poets is a recipe as old as a classic, 
of course. 
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through the one minute and drugging yourself against the next.’”* 
And “often a playwright is not concerned with the events of everyday 
life, but with dealings of the Gods, elements in the soul of man and 
the fables of nations. He is not then writing of the accidents and in- 
cidents of personality, but of the heart of life as it is displayed 
at great moments. His theme then demands a language and a 
movement other than those of daily life; it becomes of the nature of 
religion and demands a ritual.’*® 

This religion, this higher law, this element in the soul of men and 
the fable of nations, is beauty and of beauty: “The truth and rapture 
of man are holy things not lightly to be scorned. A carelessness 
of life and beauty marks the glutton, the idler, and the fool in their 
deadly path across history.”®° 

Masefield’s aim as an artist, then, seems to have been training 
himself through action for the establishment of a serious religion 
of beauty, for the creation of so keen a moral consciousness of beauty 
that scientists, even, will long to beautify an ugly world, as com- 
municants. The curses of a nation are those who will not try for 
beauty, not so much the scientist as the product of his age, the busi- 
ness man: “Business is the real curse of a nation. Business and 
the business brain, and, oh, my God, the business man! Swine! 
Fatted vulpine swine!”** The artist must not simply describe things 
as they are, but give others, even the business man, something to make 
reform an object of heart’s desire, 


One word of love, one spark of beauty’s fire, 
And Custom is a memory... .. 
Custom, like Winter ... . the King of all.6? 


“Tf a man be in earnest about something, others will watch him,’** 
says Masefield, and others have watched Masefield fail to do for 
beauty what he would, as he admits, just as Masefield has heard 


The Trial of Jesus. 

® “Tntroduction,” Plays in Verse. 

© <“Tntroduction,” The Tragedy of Nan, Prose Plays, 98. 

“ Multitude and Solitude, 246. “A thought that stirs me in Time is that 
‘only women and artists love time, others sell it,’ but what is Blake’s ‘naked 
beauty displayed,’ ‘visible, audible wisdom,’ ‘to the shop-keeping logicians’? 
How can they love time or anything but the day’s end?” Yeats, “The Death 
of Synge and Other Pages from an Old Diary.” Cf. Stephens, “MacDhoul”; 
H. Wolfe, “Huckster.” 

«King Cole,” Poems, II, 253. 

®“Play-writing,” The Taking of Helen. 
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others criticize him for trying. Curiously, only Masefield’s villains 
rant against those who talk of beauty. The beastly Stukely recom- 
mends them to a “rook-shop Somewhere where they could 
mew and caw their silly hearts out. Beauty. Eh? What do they 
know about beauty?” His friend, the servile Mr. Iles, agrees, ““There’s 
nothing in poetry and that.’** The professional patriot asserts, 
“When a man deliberately starts to poison his mind with incendiary 
cant about Truth and Beauty, he is as good as damned, sir. I would 
hang any man who read poetry. A man who has a book of poems 
in one hand has always a rebel’s pike in the other.”*° Roger, the 
playwright of Multitude and Solitude, is comforted, “You come to 
them [i.e. audiences] out of the desert, crying out about beauty. 
These people won’t stand for it. They are the people in Frith’s 
Derby Day. Worse. They think they aren’t.”* But, like Roger, 
undoubtedly Masefield does not “care two straws” what others think 
of his trying for beauty. He believes in his work. ‘Beauty is worth 
following whatever the dull ass thinks.’’*” 


Better be trampled out by asses’ hooves 
Than be the thing the asses’ mind approves.*® 


Masefield told more of himself perhaps than he intended, as he 
proceeded to extend his theory beyond a mere division of people 
and things into classes. For it is possibly significant that those vil- 
lains who object to beauty, as though they were once critics of 
Masefield, almost always associate beauty with poetry. Poets are 
not notably systematic thinkers. There are in Masefield more echoes 
of the thinking, or lack of thinking, of Chaucer, Spenser, Shelley, 
Wordsworth, Fitzgerald, and other poets than there are of the think- 
ing of any other group. What Masefield seems to have borrowed, un- 
fortunately, is not the method of any of these poets, with the possible 
exception of Chaucer, so much as their attitudes toward other things 
than beauty in his attitude toward beauty. Masefield will justify the 
ways of Beauty to Man, for example, but he will not be Miltonic. 

So far, women, ships, horses, art have been shown to be beautiful; 
they make men want to do something to deserve that beauty, which 
artists, preferably trained by a life of activity, are most capable 

“ Captain Margaret, 151. 

© The Sweeps of Ninety-Eight, Prose Plays, 51. 

* Multitude and Solitude, 8. 

" Ibid., 17. 

* The Sweeps of Ninety-Eight, Prose Plays, 46. 
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of perceiving, creating, re-creating. Nationally, if, as in the past, 
enough countrymen are aware of beauty, a merry England is pos- 
sible. It is the duty of the artist morally to awaken his fellowmen 
to a consciousness of beauty. Beauty has been purely physical, but 
it has also been something esthetic, almost undefined, a force, a 
state of mind, a transcendental something as yet undefined. 

Now, 


Dusky it grows. The moon! 
The dews descend. 

Love, can this beauty in our hearts 
End?*® 


There are beautiful things in the world; women are beautiful, and 
doing and failing are beautiful. But women die, become food for 
worms in graves, and are forgotten like the men who fought to win 
them’°—“all the beauty, all the power, Is cut down like a withered 
flower,””? 


° “Tune Twilight,” Poems, I, 93. 
™See “When Boney Death,” “C. L. M.,” “Waste,” etc. At this point 
many poets begin and end, which fact furnishes the reason for Mencken’s pro- 
test in “Exeunt Omnes,” Prejudices, 2nd Series. Synge’s poetry, for example. 
is morbid enough almost to remind one of Masters’ 
But the rats devoured my heart 
And a snake made a nest in my skull. 


Yet Synge’s Deirdre and her lover rejoice that they die, for, thus, they will 
remain eternally young and beautiful in memory. Yeats is troubled. The beauty 
of his Deirdre “can but leave among us Vague memories, nothing but vague 
memories,” yet “in the grave all, all shall be renewed.” Yeats believes (““Adam’s 
Curse”) that even for artists and beautiful women the curse is labor: “It’s 
certain there is no fine thing Since Adam’s fall but needs much laboring,” yet 

“T heard the old, old men say 
All that’s beautiful drifts away 
Like the waters.” 
In “The Folly of Being Comforted,”’ Yeats finds little, or very remote, com- 
fort, 
But heart, there is no comfort, not a grain; 
Time can but make her beauty over again, 
Because of that great nobleness of hers. 
James Stephens is almost lackadaisical (“A Woman is a Branchy Tree’) : 
. cold and rain and slow decay 
On woman and on tree till they 
Droop to earth again and be 
A withered woman, a withered tree; 
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Life cannot happen again, 

And doing dies with the brain; 
Autumn ruins the flower 

And after the flower the leaf.7? 


The problem is, of course, to provide a lasting beauty— 


gathering as we stray a sense 
Of life, so lovely, so intense, 
It lingers when we wander hence, 


That those who follow feel behind 
Their backs, when all before is blind, 
Our joy, a rampart to the mind.” 


Naturally, the first suggestion is to have faith that beauty sur- 
vives death, and it will: “Intense belief in life makes men im- 
mortal:”’* 


If there be any life beyond the grave 
It must be near the men and things we love, 
Some power of quick suggestion how to save, 
Touching the living soul as from above. 


It would be unjust, 
Unjust, if we 

Could dream of a beauty 
We might not be. 

Life is becoming 

All we see.” 


Besides faith in and insistence on lasting beauty, there are mystic 
experiences which indicate that beauty lasts. Masefield frequently 
expresses the half-intuition that after anyone dies there remains for 
a time at least a kind of wraith about the grave, a suggestion still 


While wind and man woo in the glade 
Another tree, another maid. 
With the same idea in mind, Stephens is a strong contrast to the highly 
serious Masefield in “Sonnets,” and “Tomorrow,” Poems, I, 431, 49. 
" “The Everlasting Mercy,” Poems, I, 139. Cf. Psalms 37:2, 90:5, 103:15, 
concrete where Masefield is abstract. 
™ Philip the King, Verse Plays, 68. 
™“The Passing Strange,” Poems, II, 159. 
™ The Trial of Jesus. Cf. A. E.'s “A Murmur in the Grass:” 
*“Ausust, 1914,” Poems, I, 448; Collected Poems, 344. 
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of the dead one’s influence, particularly for beauty. Although of 
folk-origin, probably, the wraith represents something real to Mase- 
field in a poetic way. In “The Seal Man” it is part and parcel of 
fable; but elsewhere it is part and parcel of a faith in eternal beauty, 
Beauty. Often, however, the influence that lasts is not especially 
ghostly. Carlotta’s, Ottalie’s, Melloney’s influences extend from the 
grave chiefly through memory, sometimes, only, through dreams and 
visions."¢ 


. . at the falling of the tide, 

The golden birds still sing and gleam, 
The Atlanteans have not died, 

Immortal things still give us dream, 
The dream that fires man’s soul to make, 

To build, to do, to sing or say 
A beauty Death can never take, 

An Adam from the crumbled clay.77 


Not only does the beauty of individual persons and things con- 
tinue to exert an influence upon the responsive worldling, through 
the mystic powers of art, memory, intuition, but the power of the 
past, as the past, always exists. 


Beauty was here..... 

Now where Beauty was are the wind’s withered gorses 
Moaning like men in the hill wind’s blast; 

The flying sky is dark with running-horses, 

And the night is full of the past.7® 


But in Masefield, as in Yeats, there are surprising approximations to a pre- 
Freudian belief in dreams, particularly in Masefield’s prose. 
™ “Fragments,” Poems, I, 107. Cf. Sassoon’s 
Belov’d and faithful... . 
Come down from heaven and bring me in your eyes 
Remembrances of all beauty that has been, 
And stillness from the pools of paradise. 
Also (“The Vision” by Sassoon), 
I love all things that pass: their briefness is 
Music that fades on transient silences. 
Winds, birds, and glittering leaves that flare and fall— 
They fling delight across the world; they call 
To rhythmic-flashing limbs that rove and race... .. 
A moment in the dawn for Youth’s lit face; 
A moment’s passion, closing on the eye— 
“O Beauty, born of lovely things that die!” 
“The Frontier,” Poems, I, 487. Though Yeats believes in the beauty of 
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These concepts are natural. If a person or thing, even so large 
a thing as the past, is perceptibly beautiful, the memory of that beauty, 
Beauty, powerful through visions, dreams, art, may be forceful, 
though a bit ghostly. 

Beauty soon becomes Wordsworthian. As a child, Masefield explains 
in his Prelude (that is, the “Sonnets’”’), Masefield felt an intangible 
force, power, in nature, like Wordsworth who called it the “nurse, 
the guide, the guardian of my heart, and soul of all my moral being,” 
God. 


Beauty, you lifted up my sleeping eyes 

And filled my heart with longing with a look; 

And all the day I searched but could not find 

The beautiful dark-eyed who touched me there. 
Delight in her made trouble in my mind; 

She was within all nature, everywhere; 

The breath I breathed, the brook, the flower, the grass, 
Were her, her word, her beauty, all she was.7® 


the past, he leaves no room for it in “The Lover Pleads with his Friend for 
old Friends,” 

Time’s bitter flood will rise 

Your beauty perish and be lost 

For all eyes but these eyes. 


A. E. is skeptical in “The Great Breath,” 
I saw how all the trembling ages past, 
Moulded to her (Beauty) by deep and deeper breath, 
Neared to the hour when Beauty breathes her last 
And knows herself in death. 


In “Respectable Woman II,” H. Wolfe is positive 
It is a common lie—who would believe it ?— 
that, as men lose their beauty, the slow earth 
does in her tranquil moment reweave it 
into a bird—into a flower-birth. 
It isn’t true. The earth has no such power. 
But spring to spring is hostile 
“Sonnets,” Poems, I, 405. In “The Unknown God,” A. E. describes a 
similar experience: 
The lights grew thicker unheeded, 
For silent and still were we; 
Our hearts were drunk with a beauty 
Our eyes could never see. 
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Here beauty is nature, or as nearly so as is conceivable; it is also 
in nature; and this Beauty has beauty. Beauty is awful to Mase- 
field as Nature was to Wordsworth: 


/So, creeping down the stairs, I drew the bolt, 

And passing into the darkness .. . . I knew 

That Beauty was brought near by my revolt. 

Beauty was in the moonlight, in the dew, 

But more within myself whose venturous tread 

Walked the dark house where death ticks called the dead.*° 


And, if it is true that only the beautiful is awful, as a passage in 
Sard Harker suggests (“If these things were beautiful, I would fear 
them, but they are not, and there is nothing in them I will recognize 
as gods”),** then the gleam that warned Kane and made him feel 
guilty was Beauty: 

But that strange heaven made me dizzy. 


The sky had all God’s warning writ 
In bloody marks all over it.*? 


Though Masefield’s Beauty is like Wordsworth’s Nature, Mase- 
field’s nature is by no means Wordsworthian. It is to be fought, a 
mere collection of vegetables, enduring but imperfect, an enemy 
blighting the rose and spreading the weed.** None the less, Mase- 
field goes on in the Wordsworthian manner. And the effect of beauty 
and Beauty on Masefield is like the effect of nature and human 
nature on Wordsworth. ‘Beauty never did betray the heart that 
loved her,” as. Masefield means “Beauty,” is not very unlike any- 
thing Masefield or Wordsworth believed. Yet even as nature failed 


In “A Summer Night,” A. E. seems to recollect a child-experience: 
And think how far apart are I and you, 
Beloved, from those spirit children who 
Felt but one single Being long ago, 
Whispering in gentleness and leaning low 
Out of its majesty, as child to child. 


But in the prose “Retrospect” (in The Candle of Vision), he says, “I had not 
always this intimacy with Nature. I never felt a light in childhood which 
faded in manhood into the common light of day, nor do I believe that childhood 
is any nearer than age to this being.” 

© “Sonnets,” I, 405. 

Sard Harker, 266. 

“The Everlasting Mercy,” Poems, I, 156. 

® Multitude and Solitude, 330, 262. 
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Ruth in Ruth, so beauty failed Mary in “Daffodil Fields,” where 
Michael 
could not find 


Peace in the thought of her; he found no spur 
To instant action in his love for her.§* 


There are, however, more indications of the danger of beauty’s fail- 
ing subjectively in Masefield, than there are of this more or less ob- 
jective defaulting. “Beauty was with me once,” says Masefield, “but 
now grown old, I cannot see her.’”*® “Shades of the prison-house 
close upon the growing boy!” But, 


Even after all these years comes the dream 

Of lovelier life than this in some new earth, 

In that full summer of that unearthly gleam... . 
With Beauty’s self, that Beauty I have sought 
In... . women’s hearts, in friends, in many a place. 
In barren hours passed at grips with thought, 
Beauty of woman, comrade, earth, and sea, 
Incarnate thought come face to face with me.*® 


So much for “inward questionings” and “droppings from us!” This 


Wordsworthian Beauty is much more difficult than the ghostly Beauty 
noted above—it is awful, transcendental, immanent, personable, ab- 
stract, almost natural, probably platonic. Yet it is possibly no more 
than a projection of the ghost-beauty. 

The observer, the scientific Masefield prevents Masefield the poet 
from becoming a thorough-going platonist.*’ The scientist, Mase- 
field seems to imply, believes man 


a thing of watery salt 
Held in cohesion by unresting cells.** 


“Taffodil Fields,” Poems, I, 347. 

* “Sonnets,” Poems, I, 423. Cf. Yeats, “The Land of Heart’s Desire,” 
For life moves out of a red flare of dreams 
Into a common light of common hours, 
Until old age bring the red flare again; 


A. E., “Recollection,” “It is we who have passed from ourselves, from beauty 
which is not dead.” 


“Sonnets,” Poems, I, 406. 


"Also confused by abstractions, Rupert Brooke paused before platonism. 
See, particularly, his “Mutability,” “Beauty and Beauty.” 


™ Ibid., p. 407. So, also, Stephens, “Thy Soul,” 
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Disillusioned, Masefield objects. After all, 
Here in the self is all that man can know 
Of Beauty, all the wonder, all the power, 
All the unearthly color, all the glow.*® 
At the same time, he acquiesces in the fact, and the implicit limita- 
tions of the fact, of his own cell-composition, and conjectures, if 
I could get within this changing I... . 
I might attain to that which alters fates, 
The King, the supreme self, the Master Cell; 
Then on Man’s peak I might behold 
The unearthly self beyond, unguessed, untold.®° 
The result of this acquiescence is immediately curious. It matters 
not, says Masefield, what the King Cell is, or its origin—while un- 
fathomed, at least, it is full of potentialities. And men are concerned 
with things of or under the sun, with cells, not with Universals. 
Is this green earth of many-people pain 
Part of a life, a cell within a brain? 
It may be so, but let the unknown be. 
We on this earth are servants of the sun . 
His power it is that makes us spin through space, 
His youth is April and his manhood bread; 
Beauty is but a looking on his face, 
He clears the mind, he makes the roses red.®? 
Perhaps after a man dies and the petty little rotting cells are dis- 
persed, the King Cell becomes part of the universe and, like stars, 
knocks against other King Cells of other men dead, so that 
From dead things striking fire a new sun springs 
New fire, new life, new planets with new wings.®? 


There is no beauty, truth or wit, 
But That alone! And thou art it! 
A. E. is more subtle here than Masefield or Stephens, and more evasive: 
But never visible to sense or thought, 
The flower of Beauty blooms afar withdrawn; 
If in our being then we know it not, 
Or, knowing, it is gone.—“Winter.” 
“Sonnets,” Poems, I, ed. cit., p. 407. 
“Sonnets,” Poems, I, 411. 
™“T ollingdon Downs,” Poems, I, 470-1. 
™ “Sonnets,” Poems, I, 410. Cf., “But perhaps we'll become part of cosmic 
positive and electric charges and meet again.” Eugene O'Neill, The Strange 
Interlude. O’Neill and Masefield have much in common, in experience, think- 


ing, and feeling. 
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This fancifully scientific method of experiencing beauty and achiev- 
ing universality by being passive after death is not very immediately 
practical. The Shelleyan passive experience is more common. If 
Masefield were to experience this already-created, cloudy, west-wind 
power, passively, as Shelley did, Masefield would feel 


revelation come, 
Words to the lips and color to the cheek; 
Joy with its searing iron would burn me wise, 
I should know all, all mysteries.9* 


But even this experience is not to be relied on. For the most part, 
Masefield, like other men, must depend upon himself— 


There is no beauty, but when thought is quick 
Out of the noisy sickness of ourselves.®* 


Borrowing the imagery, almost the language of Omar Khayyam, 
Masefield becomes hopeful again, 


I never see the red rose crown the year 

Nor feel the young grass underneath my tread, 
Without the thought, “This living beauty here 
Is surely earth’s remembrance of a beauty dead.®*° 


And, surely, 


Time being an instant in eternity 

(‘‘Instants only are cause of all these tears”), 
Beauty above man’s million years must see 
The heaped corrupted mass that had to die, 
The husk of man that set the glitter free.% 


And, though it is more difficult and though there is great danger of 
losing the power, once possessed, surely, if man may see physical 
beauty, willing to do so, he may also see, or remember, 


The link which binds us each to each. 

Passion or too much thought alone can end 
Beauty, the ghost, the spirit’s common speech 
Which man’s red longing left us for a friend.** 


Masefield has arrived very nearly at the point he started from, faith. 


** “Sonnets,” Poems, I, 406. 
“ “T ollingdon Downs,” Poems, I, 473. 
* “Sonnets,” Poems, I, 414. 

Ibid., 424. 

" “Lollingdon Downs,” Poems, I, 477. 
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Of course, if Beauty is to be perceived only through man’s doing 
and undoing, willing, Masefield, may not be a fatalist: 


If all be governed by the moving stars... . 
Better be grass, or in some hedge unknown 
The spilling rose whose beauty is its own.** 


If there is to be a respectable Beauty, it must be created and pre- 
served by Man; it may not be even an “Intellectual Beauty,” an un- | 
controlled “Sky Lark,” actually. Consequently, | 


There is no God, as I was taught in youth, 

Though each according to his stature builds 

Some covered shrine for what he thinks the truth, 
Which day by day his reddest heart-blood gilds .... 
There is no God, but we who breathe the air 

Are God ourselves and touch God everywhere.®*® 


Applying these extensions of his theory of Beauty to a nation, 
Masefield says, 


I believe that every manly and beautiful and generous and kindling act 
is eternal, and makes the soul still greater and more living, till in the land 
where manly and kindling souls have lived, there is everywhere about the 
earth, present like beauty, like inspiration, this living gift of the dead, 
this soul... .. And I believe that in time of stress, in national danger, in 
calamity, the soul behind a nation quickens and is alive and enters into 
men, and the men of the nation get strength and power from it. I believe 
that that great soul, made by the courage and beauty and wisdom of the 
millions of the race is the god of the race, to protect it and guide it and 
lead it to safety.1°° 


Who is to guide this great soul? There is no God, except men—who 
will be the God of the hour? As Masefield left the problem of natural 
or scientific selection, so he leaves this, saying, 


I cannot tell who will, but only know 
The faithful work was never yet forlorn.?°* 


But someone will, a circus artist perhaps, inspired by a King Cole 
from merry England, 


* “Sonnets,” I, 427. 

* Ibid., 420. See also “Lollingdon Downs,” Poems, I, 475. 
The War and the Future. 

1 “Sonnets,” Poems, II, 289-90. 
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They brought down Beauty and Wisdom from the sky 

Into the streets, those strangers (circus artists): I could see 
Beauty and wisdom looking up at me 
As then, in childhood, as they passed below.1°? 


So far, many passages have led in the same direction, so that each 
step with Masefield has been sure, though it may have taken us 
but further in a vicious circle; still, even a circle, if true, will take 
one to the known starting-point. Now we come to a labyrinth. 
There is contradiction which may be dramatic, the result of care- 
lessness or of cloudy thinking. It is possible to duplicate many of 
the passages in which contradictions occur, this in spite of the fact 
that their ideas do not belong to any natural projection of Mase- 
field’s expressed creed. 

The conflict between the observer and the emotionalist in Masefield 
still continues. At one time, life may be “all golden to the finger 
tips:” at another, ‘“‘a long headache in a noisy street.” The thinker 
in Masefield annoys the poet. One need take little thought, speaking 
of a physical beauty; and it is possible to speak significantly of a 
Beauty cognate with a God, without great consideration. But it is 
a bit difficult artistically to speak of Beauty having or creating beauty 
(though Masefield speaks so, occasionally), just as it is a bit difficult 
to speak of the man-created Beauty creating man. 

The consequence of these difficulties is that Masefield is led to 
an admission of the God he has denied. 


We seek the City of God, and the haunt where beauty dwells, 
And we find the noisy mart and the sound of burial bells .. . . 
Friends and loves we have none, nor wealth nor blest abode, 

But the hope of the City of God at the other end of the road.” 


* 


God here is apparently neither Man nor Beauty; Masefield distin- 
guishes God from beauty, apparently, to both of whom we yearn. 
Elsewhere, he may say “God let us breathe your beauty with our 
breath,” glorying in friends, freedom, love,* or he may wander 


“King Cole,” Poems, II, 250-1. 

*“The Widow in the Bye Street,” Poems, I, 216. 

*“The Seekers,” Poems, I, 281, 290. Cf. Yeats, “The Land of Heart’s De- 
sire,” “Where Beauty has no ebb, decay no flood, But joy is wisdom, Time an 
endless song.” is 

*“Enslaved,” Poems, II, 124. 
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Far from this trouble to the peace of God 
Where all things glow and beauty is made bare.* 


There, with God and Beauty, is Truth. Truth is not Beauty, nor 
Beauty Truth; perhaps the truth is (as in Pater), that beauty is, 
“daily like the water’s song . . . . in some green valley of eternal 
mind:’® 


Thus in our days, the wise man seeking truth in misery 

And finding her in some dark place, 

Proclaims her presence to the world 

And calls aloud 

How beauty dwells in the feared dark 

And how the night is quick with unexpected life; 

This he proclaims; men call him mad and torture him to death 
And stamp his corpse beneath the stones and call that he 
Blasphemes the gods, till future ages prove his truth.* 


But Truth is possibly separable from Beauty, too: 


Beauty and peace have made 
No peace, no still retreat, 

No solace, none. 

Only the unafraid 

Before Life’s roaring street 
Touch Beauty’s feet, 

Know Truth, do as God bade, 
Become God’s son.” 


We have noted that Pater and Ruskin represent two fundamental 
attitudes toward beauty, one sensuous, one morally critical. We have 


*“Dream of Daniel,” Poems, II, 267. Edna St. Vincent Millay’s “Euclid only 
looked on Beauty bare,” is like a severe, sane comment on this passage. 

° Good Friday, Verse Plays, 28. 

*The Trial of Jesus. 

* Good Friday, Verse Plays, 33-34. This theology of abstractions was evolved 
by the Madman. But Masefield has faith in the essential sanity of kinds of 
madness. See his “The Madman’s Song.” Curiously, Synge and Yeats resur- 
rect the same old convention. In Synge’s Deirdre, Ainnle believes “It’s many 
times there’s more sense in madmen than the wise.” In Yeats’ Hour Glass, the 
Fool (who asks for pennies, like Masefield’s Madman!) is wise in a curious 
way in view of his similarity to Masefield’s Madman dreaming of beauty. 
Early in the play, the Wise Man evaluates him, “Though they call him Teigue 
the Fool, he is not more foolish than everybody used to be, with their dreams 
and preachings, and their three worlds.” Of course, not ironically, Masefield, 
Synge, and Yeats would say the matter-of-fact man was really the fool. 
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noted, too, a conflict between the emotionalist and the observer in 
Masefield. This conflict has resulted already in a combination of the 
Pater and Ruskin attitudes, hard to blend. Art is moral occupation, 
purposeful, not a delight for the moment; one may be neither a sci- 
entific observer, a photographer, nor an effeminate emotionalist, a 
kind of Epicure. Truth and God are moral, but beauty is essen- 
tially sensuous and formal. Art is moral, yet art is used beautifully 
to subordinate truth and God to beauty. The result is that Mase- 
field’s “beauty” is at times Ruskin’s truth; at other times, Pater’s 
beauty. Yet always the ideal is literally “beauty,” which Masefield 
would regard as spiritual; and, often, truth and God are co-existent. 
Other priests of the cult of beauty than Masefield try to avoid 
this critical dilemma. Some, like A. E. Johnson, are frankly and, 
therefore, more or less sanely emotional. H. D.’s beauty is sensuous, 
and for that reason she distrusts it. It is only too desirable in cities, 
but in “The Sheltered Garden,” among border-pinks, clove-pinks, wax- 
liliers, herbs, sweet-cress, she longs for “some sharp swish of a 
branch” — 
For this beauty, 
beauty without strength, 
chokes out life... . 
O to blot out this garden, 

to forget, to find a new beauty 

in some terrible 

wind-tortured place.® 


In “The Old Age of Queen Maeve,” Yeats notes that Maeve had 
been “beautiful in the old way that’s all but gone; for the proud 
heart is gone, and the fool of the counting house fears all but soft 
beauty and indolent desire.” Stephens makes “Might and Beauty” 
the dower of the heart in “Minuette.” So, also, A. E. in “For- 
boding:” 

Beauty and Strength as creatures roam 

Athirst for their eternal home, 

Yet come they singly, unallied, 

The heavenly city is denied. 


By tempering beauty with strength or might, these poets try to make 
beauty practical, yet unmoral; fit for more than a silk wrapper, yet 
still formal, sensuous. 


*“The Sheltered Garden.” See also “Cities,” “Orchard,” “The Gift,” “The 
Tribute,” by H. D.; “When You Walk,” by Stephens; “The City,” by A. E. 
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Still other poets than these keep a clear distinction between beauty 
and truth. Of these, perhaps Havelock Ellis is most significant, for he 
distrusts both truth and too remote a beauty.® After a Wordsworthian 
experience in what might have been H. D.’s “Sheltered Garden,” in 
which he learned to “hear the deepest wisdom of the world slowly, 
quietly, melodiously voiced in the throat of the blackbird,” to “see 
the whole world as Beauty,” Ellis comments in “Impressions and 
Comments:” 


To see the World as Beauty is the whole end of Living. I cannot say it 
is the aim of living. Because the greatest ends are never the result of 
aiming; they are infinite and our aims can only be finite. We can never 
go beyond the duty of Saul, son of Kish, who went forth to seek his 
father’s asses and found a Kingdom. It is only so that the Kingdom of 
Beauty is won. There is that element of truth in the contention of Berg- 
son, no intellectual striving will bring us into the heart of things, we can 
only lay ourselves open to the infuences of the world, and the living in- 
tuition will be born in its due time. 


Beauty is the end of living, not Truth. When I was a youth, by painful 
struggle, by deliberate courage, by intellectual effort, I won my way to 
what seemed to be Truth. It was not the end of living. It brought me 
no joy.2° Rather it brought me despair; the universe seemed ugly and 
empty. Yet in seeking the asses of truth I had been following the right 
road. One day, by no conscious effort of my own, by some inspiration 
from without, by some expiration from within, I saw that empty and ugly 
universe as Beauty, and was joined to it in the embrace of the spirit. 
The joy of that Beauty has been with me ever since and will remain with 
me until I 


°Even Stephens (“The Breath of Life’), A. E. (“The Symbol Seduces”), 
Veats (“The Land of Heart’s Desire’) make more of a distinction between 
truth and beauty than Masefield. In Yeats, truth is almost as obscure a term 
as beauty. See “The Hour Glass,” “Estrangement,” etc. Only occasionally does 
one suspect that truth and beauty are coupled because truth rimes with 
youth, of which beauty is most often a property; or because beauty rimes with 
duty, between which and truth there are obligations. A. E. is not above this 
suspicion. 

“Why does the struggle to come at truth take away our pity, and 
the struggle to overcome our passions restore it again?” Yeats, “The Death 
of Synge and Other Pages from an Old Diary.” “Truth has put an end to 
hope,” A. E., “Sung on a By-way.” 

" Ellis’ fundamental idea of beauty expressed here is even better expressed 
in Masefield’s “Lollingdon Downs,” Poems, I, 476: 

Out of the special cell’s most special sense 
Came the suggestion when the light was sweet; 
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Beauty could hardly be less defined than here, yet the experience 
described is apparently common, and the distinction between beauty 
and truth is real. In “Beauty,” not only is beauty defined, I believe, 
but a criticism of Ellis’ own “Impressions and Comments” and of 
Masefield’s aspirations is also implicit: 


Our souls stretch forth into the Infinite, 
Striving in vain to realise and clasp 

The Beauty we but see. We cannot grasp 
The setting sun’s last burst of glorious light; 
Alas, it gives us more of pain than pleasure. 
And a lip’s curved loveliness rounded sweet, 
Still, still eludes us; leaving us defeat, 
Making us sick and faint in the endeavor, 
Like the magnolia’s perfume. So our souls 
Fall weary back from these aspiring flights, 
Content to worship at a humbler shrine, 
Amid the common round of daily joys,.... 
The common round,—not therefore less divine. 


Finally, Ludwig Lewisohn in The Poets of Modern France adopts 
the term “beauty” and, partly by it, in explaining his understanding 
of the French Symbolist movement, seems to attempt an almost 
purely esthetic explanation of the achievement of beauty, whereby 
he evades the need for making art moral, just as Ellis evaded the 
necessity of making beauty moral, or spiritual, by distinguishing it 
from truth, moral or factual. 

Modern free verse, Mr. Lewisohn asserts, is the outcome of man’s 
trying to express himself and not his tribe. The tribe invariably 
expresses itself by the most conventional forms. “The pang of 
beauty, the exaltation in truth, the vision of the tragedy of life arise, 
in the fullest sense, only when the individual liberates himself from 
the tribe and faces the universe alone.” Stuart Merrill is quoted: 


Le Poete doit etre le maitre 

absolu des formes de la Vie, et non 
en etre l’esclave comme les Realistes 
et les Naturalistes. 


All skill, all beauty, all magnificence, 

Are hints, so caught, man’s glimpse of the complete. 
Immediately, however, Masefield, the optimist, obscures the idea so that it is 
scarcely recognizable in the poem. 
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~— An undue insistence on form or formlessness is almost invariably a z 
sign of zstheticism, and it is perhaps significant that Masefield is 
content with conventional forms. The Symbolists are said to believe 
that “the poet is to use the details of the phenomenal world as sym- 
bols of that inner or spiritual reality which it is his aim to project 
in art.” In this respect, Masefield, then, may be said even to 
outdo the symbolists, for where the symbolist uses a detail or fact 
as a symbol of the inner reality, Masefield uses a symbol, beauty, 
as a symbol of that same reality, which happens to be Beauty with 
him. Moreover, Masefield makes this “inner reality,” Beauty, again 
a symbol, of immortality, for example. The symbolist, or Havelock 
Ellis, may define as spiritual anything that appeals to the best in a 
man. But that spirituality is far removed from the spirituality of 
Masefield, which evolves almost a theology of a Beauty cognate with 
gods; and the art of the symbolist, therefore, is self-sufficing, exist- 

; ing for its own sake,'? in contrast to the art of Masefield, which must 4 
be altruistically and purposefully productive of a moral conscious- q 
ness or a highest good. 4 

Masefield continues to talk of Beauty or beauty, sometimes as a ; 
very young man might talk of women; or as an only child of a toy ‘ 
he never had. But, oftener, one feels that “Beauty” is something 
experienced, not artificial. Inevitably comes the Unknown, call it the d 
“Great Dumb,” with Hardy; “the power that rolls through all ‘ 
things,” with Wordsworth; God, with Carlyle; Beauty, with Mase- 4 
field; or x, with the scientist. There is beauty on earth now; there 
is beauty remembered on earth now; there must be x, Beauty, to keep 
men from regretting suicidally the passing of beauty. 

Beauty, however, can scarcely be more than a symbol, x. As 
such, it serves until an answer is required of the schoolboy, and there 


™ DeRegnier writes, “For Poetry has neither yesterday nor tomorrow, nor 
today. It is the same everywhere. What it desires is to see itself beautiful, 
and is indifferent, if only its beauty be reflected, whether the glass is the natural 
spring of the forest or some mirror in which a subtle artifice shows unto it 
its divine countenance in the crystal limpidness of a fictive and imaginary 
water.” Stuart Merrill says, “A poet, in the etymological sense, remains a poet 
: everywhere and it is his duty to bring back some loveliness upon the earth.” 
; Mr. Lewisohn sums up deGourmont’s critical belief: “A work of art is pre- 
; cious, not through the tribal or social elements in it, but through the personal, 
that art knows no ought-ness of convention or precedent and that the test 
! of beauty, different in this respect from truth, is a pragmatic one. .... ” Actually, 
4 however, the symbolists and Masefield are not far removed; even the symbolists 
{ use the lazy symbol, Beauty. See deCiourmont’s “Exile of Beauty.” 
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is no answer in the back of the book to tell what x equals. Those 
who can go through the algebraic process of reading much that Mase- 
field has written may arrive at some sort of answer. Those who can- 
not undertake the algebraic process must continue to wonder what 
Beauty stands for, it seems to me, particularly when, in two poems, 
it stands obviously for two different things. 
The problem becomes more than usually complicated, for there 
are other unknown quantities in Masefield besides beauty—God and 
Truth, y and 2z, particularly. The eternity of beauty would seem 
to require as great and complicated a faith as the eternity of God 
(Hebraic Power or Christian Love),’* although it evades, as “God” 
does not, questions of omniscience and omnipresence and creation, 
possibly. These matters are to be explained otherwise. Yet Mase- 
field is concerned with them, with Fatalism particularly, sometimes ’ 
in terms of “beauty.” The result is confusion. The active pursuit 
of beauty implies freedom. But Kane is saved by Fate in “The 
Everlasting Mercy”; Jimmie is damned by Fate in “The Widow in 
the Bye Street”; “Daffodil Fields” is as fiendishly fatalistic and co- 
incidental as Far from the Madding Crowd, which it closely resembles. 
And in “Tristan and Isolt,” Destiny explains: 


; Not as men plan, nor as women pray, do things happen. 
a Unthought of, unseen, from the past, comes the ill without cure; 
By the spirit of man and the judgment of God it is shapen; 

And its end is our pride in the dust; it is just; it is sure.’* 


In many ways, it is unfair to juxtapose passages, but Masefield’s 
work is so repetitious and so definitely an attempted exposition of a 
universal system, that it is not altogether unfair to do so. When 
there are several unknowns, moreover, equations must be manipulated 
j to effect an elimination. Masefield leads us in circles, for x equals 
4 y equals z. 


* Personifying “love” in “The Hound of Heaven,” Francis Thompson indi- 
cates one way of avoiding the empty word. Cf. Masefield’s “Hounds of Hell.” 
It is significant that in neither Shropshire Lad nor Last Poems does A. E. House- 
man use the word “beauty,” although, occasionally, he speaks, abstractly, of truth, 
Death, Sin. 

“Tristan and Isolt (New York, Macmillan, 1927), 142. Cf. “I ain’t on 
oith and I ain’t in heaven, get me? I’m in de middle, takin’ de woist punches 
from bot’ of ’em.” Eugene O'Neill, The Hairy Ape. It is curious that Mase- 
field and O'Neill, both wanderers, men of action, should have this sense of 
not belonging. 
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1. 


2. 


14. 


15. 


There is no God 


God is 


. God is man-made 


. God is beautiful 


. Beauty and God are 


co-existent 


. Truth is God 


. Beauty, truth, God, 


Man are separable 


. Beauty is in nature 
. Beauty is in man 
. Man is God 


. Man is neither heav- 


enly nor earthly 


. Man is dust 
. Beauty is man’s pow- 


er 
God gave man the 
power 

God decrees its use 


“There is no God,” “Sonnets,” I, 420; “Lolling- 

don Downs,” I, 469. 

“God lived in a Cottage up the brook,” “Son- 

nets,” I, 406. 

“The man-made God,” “divine beauty, alive by 

mortal toil,” “Lollingdon Downs,” I, 477; The 

Trial of Jesus. 

“God let us breathe your beauty with our 

breath,” “Enslaved,” Poems, II, 124. 

“We seek the City of God, and the haunt where 

beauty dwells,” “The Seekers,” I, 281, 290. 

“Go down to the beaten who have come to the 
truth 

That is deeper than sorrow and stronger than 
youth, 

That is God, the foundation, who sees and is 
just 

To the beauty within us who are nothing but 
dust,” “Right Royal,” IT, 214. 

We, the “unafraid,” “touch Beauty’s feet, know 

truth, do as God bade, “Good Friday, Verse 

Plays, 34. 

“She was in all Nature, everywhere,” ‘“Son- 

nets,” I, 405. 

“Beauty was in the moonlight, in the dew, 

But more within myself,” ibid., 405. 

“We who breathe the air 

Are God ourselves,” ibid., 420. 

“Ah, we are neither heaven nor earth, but men; 

Something that uses and despises both... . ,” 

ibid., 412. 

See 6, above. 

“O Beauty, be it through me you shame the 

world,” “Invocation,” I, 100. 

“God dropped a spark into everyone,” “The 

Widow in the Bye Street,” I, 243. 

“And God who gives beginning gives the end,” 

ibid. 


Juggling Masefield’s y, God, and z, Truth, thus, one can but say 


ultimately that Masefield’s x, Beauty, is almost exactly equal to Car- 
lyle’s God, the Everlasting Yea. In both Masefield and in Sartor, 
after all, the known quantity is Work! Do not work as the scientist, 
however, to destroy wonder. 
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Masefield has involved himself in what is almost jargon.** In 
addition to being a name proper for a horse, a state of mind, “the 
light that is the brightness of the soul that made it shine,” a force, 
an immanent, transcendental, awful something, Beauty is a phe- 
nomenon in “her” own right, a “divine white wonder,’”® “beautifully 
dark-eyed,”*’ the result of “man’s red longing,”?* through which “she” 
keeps her law.’® 

Personified, Masefield’s Beauty is not defined, nevertheless, with 
a distinct character, as in Spenser: it is still abstract. Rossetti’s 
Chiaro came to realize that he was mistaken in trying for moral 
greatness because “‘he did not choose for his medium the action and 
passion of human life, but cold symbolism and abstract impersona- 
tion.” So he failed. It is surprising that Masefield, the man of ac- 
tion who recommends a life of action, should use Chiaro’s second 
device. The conflicts between the man of action and the man of 
feeling, between the idealist (reformer) and the observer, seem to 
have resulted unfortunately in Masefield: the man of feeling became 
the reformer, instead of the man of action; and the observer remained 
simply the man of action, not the man of feeling. So Masefield, like 
Chiaro, fails essentially. “All art is a passionate failure, but to talk 
about beauty is to assume a virtue often unpossessed—the virtue of 


*In imagery and general conclusion, Masefield’s entire Works seems almost 
a gloss of Yeats’ “Hour Glass.” Double Masefield’s susceptibility to visions 
and substitute his life of action for Yeats’ plan of self-discipline, his sea for 
Yeats’ Ireland, and you have Yeats’ brother, if not twin. But Yeats is more 
careful than Masefield in using the word “beauty.” He believes, apparently, 
that the best in man survives and, if it does, that best is probably beautiful. 
He personifies “beauty” only occasionally, as in “Rose of Battle.” A. E., like 
Masefield, personifies “beauty” frequently. But beauty means not nearly so much 
to him as to Masefield or, even, Yeats. Beauty may be defeated; A. E. dis- 
trusts it (see “Time,” “The Man to the Angel”). He avoids ambiguity of 
phrase and explains his unity with the eternity of nature by a system of images 
of which “The Mother” and “The Everlasting” are significant. In terms of 
beauty, there are suggestions in A. E. (as in James Stephens) not found in 
Masefield; of decadence rather than progress (“Dawn of Darkness,” “The Earth,” 
“Children of Lir,” “Natural Magic”; yet see “The Heroes”); of a dual birth 
“The Twins”; Stephens, “In Waste Places”); of the necessity of a Coleridgean 
joy (“Waiting”; Stephens, “Dance’’), of pain (“Apocalyptic”), of knowing virtue 
by its opposite (“Kinship”; Stephens, “The Twins”). 

* “Forget,” Poems, II, 167. Cf. Yeats, “He remembers Forgotten Beauty.” 

“Sonnets,” Poems, I, 405. 

*“Tollingdon Downs,” Poems, I, 477. 

* “Sonnets,” Poems, I, 432. 
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adequate illustrations,’”*° says one of Masefield’s critics. A play, or 
a line in a play, a woman, a ship, a horse, an Englishman may tem- 
porarily be adequate illustration. But often not one of these exists 
in a poem with “Beauty.” 

The Masefield formula is so simple one distrusts it. The artist 
creates beauty, zsthetically, describing the struggle of man to attain 
beauty, naturalistically, because he (the artist or man) believes in 
eternal beauty, mystically. As man strives for physical, natural 
beauty, so the poet strives for artistic, “unnatural” beauty, and man- 
kind strives for philosophic, supernatural beauty—all confident that 
beauty is lasting beyond the day thereof. 

“Beauty” in Masefield is a mysterious term, philosophically cog- 
nate with God and Truth without the significance that one comple- 
ments or modifies the other; yet beauty is both sensible and moral. 
There is enough relevancy or truth in Eliot’s observation to make it 
pertinent: “the moment an idea has been transferred from its pure 
state in order that it may become comprehensible to the inferior 
intelligence it has lost contact with art. It can remain pure only 
by being stated in the form of a general truth, or by being transmuted, 
as the attitude of Flaubert toward the small bourgeois is transformed 
in Education Sentimentale. It has there become so identified with 
reality that you can no longer see what the idea is.” 

“With the right word and the right accent” one can move moun- 
tains. “Beauty” is Masefield’s word, however much we may object 
to it. “Life offers nothing but contented minds,” says Masefield,”* 
and Carlyle adds, “What you see yet cannot see over is as good as 
infinite.” At least, Masefield has a theory of living and a reason 
for living, which facts make his work essentially healthful. One may 
learn from him what high seriousness is, if nothing else. “Happy is 
he who carries a God within him, an ideal of beauty to which he is 
obedient—an ideal of art, an ideal of science, an ideal of the father- 
land, an ideal of the virtues of the Gospel,’’** or what-not. Few in- 
telligent people, now-a-days, will object to sheer beauty, or want to 
be classed with Masefield’s villains. In the dirt of factories and in 

spite of the dullness of Babbitt, many long for beauty and appreciate 
that of the past, though they remember, too, the dirt of the past 


” “Strength and Weakness of Masefield,” Fortn., CXX (1923), 345-52. 
TS. Eliot, “The Possibility of a Poetic Drama,” Sacred Wood. 

“Daffodil Fields.” 

On Pasteur’s tomb. 
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that made the past plagued and a political and social Inquisition that 
made many a man damned, even Robin Hood. Sheer beauty, after 
all, is often relative and difficult enough fully to understand. For 
these reasons, one cannot help wondering what Masefield has accom- 
plished by crippling the thing, beauty, so that it is monstrous with 
hands and feet, longings and laws, prickings and comfortings that 
never belonged to it; and by overburdening the word, “beauty,” 
so that it is meaningless beside “wisdom,” “God,” “truth,” or even 
Arnold’s “culture.” With real lyric, dramatic, narrative ability, Mase- 
field might have made himself more significant than he is, one feels, 
by denouncing his age less, acquiescing less in its mass-productivity, 
and, consequently, taking more considerate care of the things he pro- 
fesses most to admire, beauty. 

It is at times somewhat of a relief to turn from Masefield’s “Beauty” 
to Huxley’s “proportion” or to Carlyle’s “regimentation,” other words 
for approximately the same thing, namely, the pleasing order or 
form that may invest at least a part of the chaos surrounding the 
seeing, feeling, thinking human being. Anything that gives one a 
sense of belonging, of purposeful arrangement, may be said legiti- 
mately to be beautiful. And on this basis, Masefield may be able to 
justify almost every single use he has made of the word “beauty,” 


although beauty is moral, cognate with “God” or “truth,” only figura- 
tively, through its effect upon the observer. Our quarrel with Mase- 
field is not a quarrel with the word “beauty” itself, but with Mase- 
field’s professing for it an immediately definitive, practical, systema- 
tic comprehensiveness it cannot possibly have in prose or poetry. 
ArtHur E. DuBois 
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LXIX 


RATE, DIRECTION, AND CONTINUITY OF MOVE- 
MENT IN FRENCH AND ENGLISH SPEECH 


HE imitative tones of a French boy saying, “y-e-e-e-s-0-o0- 
y-e-e-e-s” have greeted more than one American from a dis- 
tance as his nationality has been recognized, and the boy has 
called the words with a slow, drawling intonation. Any discussion 
of the cause of the quality the boy has heard as distinctive does 
not come under the head of ‘“‘vowels and consonants” treated as 
individual sounds, nor under “stress,’’ nor even under “intona- 
tion,” ‘“‘which may be defined as the variations in the pitch of the 
voice, i.e. variations in the pitch of the musical note produced by 
vibrations of the vocal cords.’”! Though this English acoustic 
quality is perfectly obvious, the underlying physiological differ- 
ences of rate, direction, and continuity in the shifting of position 
of the vocal organs seem as yet untouched by phonetic study. 
Differences in movement are best studied when revealed directly 
by the “high speed” camera. After first trying speeds of fifty, 
eighty, 100, 125, and 160 exposures to the second, the pictures here 
produced were taken at a speed of 125 exposures a second. They 
were preceded by a preliminary study with the ordinary moving 
picture camera taking sixteen to thirty-two pictures to the second. 
When these “rapid” pictures are projected on the screen as 
slow pictures or when a positive is made on paper, the photographs 
reveal many points of contrast and perhaps none of similarity of 
movement in the pronunciation of French and English. For 6 
or m or m, in French, the lips are frequently held together, or for 
f or y (Fig. 1, falloir), the lower lip is held against the upper teeth 
from 1/5 to 1/4 of a second without any observable difference in 
tension of the muscles of the lips (lip) from the beginning to the 
end of the occlusion of the consonant, then there is a sudden move- 
ment as the mouth opens for the vowel, so rapid that it is usually 
not caught at all by the ordinary camera (Fig. 1) and is caught 
from two to four times by the rapid camera, or rarely has a duration 
of more than 1/25 of a second (as each pose represents 1/125 of 
a second). (Figs. 2 and 3.) The position of the vowel is held like- 
wise without change, and the shift from vowel to consonant is 
made nearly as rapidly as the change of position from consonant 


1 Jones, English Phonetics, Leipzig, 2nd. ed., p. 135. 
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to vowel, this may be seen by examining Figure 2 (Robe puce). 
(The photographs are to be read from the top down, and from 
left to right). 

In English, Figure 1 (Fellow) presents the picture of the lip 
gradually loosening up during the latter part of the closure and 
opening with a slow regular movement until the moment of 
greatest opening is reached; in Figure 4, the tongue and jaw begin 
to close again just as slowly for ¢, the tongue tightening up grad- 
ually against the teeth after it has made contact. 

In the pronunciation of fellow (Fig. 1) it is seen that the maxi- 
mum opening is attained at or just before the tongue makes contact 
for J, and / is pronounced during a steady movement of closure. 

In the pronunciation of left, rest (no figure) the jaw is in constant 
movement of closure until the tongue position for ¢ is taken. 
In bird, Karl (no figure) the tongue is likewise in constant move- 
ment during the production of the preceding vowel and r or r 
and /, and these consonants are ‘“‘diphthongized.”” The cinema pic- 
tures seem to indicate that all consonants in English are diph- 
thongized. In the case of stops or any consonant pronounced 
between vowels with the teeth nearly together, the diphthongiza- 
tion or shift in position during the production, is least obvious as 
there is a “dead” moment when the change in the direction of the 
movement from one of closing to one of opening is made. (See m 
in Fig. 5.) 

As I have pointed out elsewhere,” the shift in position from vowel 
to consonant in French is made during an instant in which the air 
current is arrested, while in English, it is accompanied by the 
continuous expulsion of the breath. 

The effort in English to hold on to a sound and at the same time 
take position for the following sound produces a slow shifting 
movement, most evident during the production of the vowels, 
and in passing from consonant to vowel and from vowel to con- 
sonant, but quite perceptible during the production of the con- 
sonants themselves. The effort to hold on to the vowel and at the 
same time move the tongue or lips into position to pronounce the 
consonant results inevitably in the diphthongization of the end 

of the vowel. It will be noted (and for the same reason) (Fig. 1) 
that the movement from consonant to vowel is just as slow and 
causes the diphthongization of the beginning of the vowel. 


2 “End-Consonants and Breath-Control in French and English,” Mod. Philol., 
November 1916. 
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The time of beginning and rate of change of position during the 
whole or any part of the syllable are not the same for all English 
dialects; the slow shift is least marked in Scotch and most pro- 
nounced in “cockney.” Interesting as these differences are, they 
are only differences in degree. 

In French, the suspended expulsion of the air, as soon as the 
shift from the end of the vowel to the consonant begins, prevents 
diphthongization of the end of the vowel; and the holding of the 
position of the consonant without change until it is exploded 
followed by the rest of the shift of position to the vowel in silence 
while the expulsion of the breath is suspended,’ prevents the 
diphthongization of the beginning of the vowel. 

In a group of two consonants the presence of “‘final’’* consonants 
in English pronunciation permits of a glide from the position of 
closure of the first consonant, pronounced as a “final” consonant, 
into the position of closure of the second consonant pronounced 
as an “‘initial” consonant, or they permit of the preparation of the 
second consonant while pronouncing the first one. In words like 
notable (no figure), containing an unaccented vowel between two 
accented syllables, the first of which ends in a consonant and the 
second of which begins in a consonant, the English movement and 
breath-control result in the production of an indistinct, neutral 
or slurred vowel in the unaccented position. Due to the attraction 
of the consonants by the accented syllables,® this word is divided 
into syllables thus: mot-a-ble, no is pronounced with a closing move- 
ment of the jaw and ¢ is pronounced with the o as a “final’’ con- 
sonant with the teeth well together; 6 is pronounced with the 
following / and a closed position being required in this combination 
for ¢ preceding a and of necessity for b following it, a is sacrificed 
to the ease of pronunciation of ¢ and b and is obscured. In ought 
to tell (Fig. 4), the tongue, after taking position for the first #, 
leaves the position of closure only sufficiently (not enough to show 
at all in the picture) to explode the second ¢ until the ¢ of tell is 


3 “Beginning-Consonants and Breath-Control in French and English,” Language. 

‘“Tnitial” consonants—pronounced as if initial; ‘final’? consonants—pro- 
nounced in connection with the preceding vowel, see “End-Consonants and 
Breath-Control in French and English,” Mod. Philol, November 1916, and “Begin- 
ning-Consonants and Breath-Control in French and English,” Language. 

5“An Explanation of the Differences in Length and Voicing of Consonants in 
French and English,” Mod. Philol., February 1929. 

6 “Syllable and Word Division in French and English,” Mod. Philol., Feburary 
1922. 
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pronounced; and the vowel o of ¢o is completely sacrificed to the 
ease of pronunciation of the consonants. In fact, it would seem 
that for such vowels, the tongue does not take any independent 
position at all, but that the vowel is produced as a by-product 
during the shift from the closed position of one consonant to the 
closed position of the other. In the history of the language, the 
tendency has been strong enough at times to cause the vowel to 
disappear (cf. business—no figure), on the other hand where the 
shift can not be easily made, a vowel sometimes appears in un- 
cultured or careless speech (cf. ath (a) letic—no figure). 

The movement of the jaw in French is always one of opening 
from consonant to vowel and never one of closing, hence in the 
French mechanism, there is nothing to prevent aclean-cut enun- 
ciation of the vowel, and, relatively, French vowels are not ob- 
scured, even in unaccented position. 

In French (Figs. 1, 2, and 3), the fact that all consonants are 
pronounced as if initial conditions the series of movements of jaw, 
lips, and tongue in pronouncing a sentence. Before each con- 
sonant and between the explosion of the consonant and the 
beginning of the following vowel, there are “breaks” in the air 
current, and the consonant represents the beginning or the zero 
point in a new movement. The consonant is pronounced with the 
jaws relatively together; and for front consonants, the tongue 
raised from its normal position of rest, touches well forward. The 
lips, in opening and closing, and the tongue, in moving up and 
down, move with and then complete only the movement of the 
jaw (Figs. 1, 2, and 3). The easiest position of the tongue in pro- 
nouncing front vowels is well forward, and, with the teeth well 
together for the preceding consonant (as they always are), the 
only possible way to really round the lips for 0, « (ou) and y (u), 
ete., is by advancing the corners of the mouth (Fig. 2). 

In English, the presence of “final” consonants creates a new 
necessity, not present in French, namely that of pronouncing a 
sound in such a manner that the movement to pronounce it may 
be linked on to the movement used to pronounce the preceding 
sound: in fill that, because of the necessity of linking on to the 
preceding 7 and f and the followng 4 (th), the tongue touches with- 
out special effort on the teeth for /, in fact to touch anywhere else 
would represent an effort.” In pull hard, the necessity of linking 


7 As shown in slow-films in 1925 at the Ann Arbor meeting of the M. L. A., and 
as may be seen by direct observation. 
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on with the preceding u and the following h(ard), necessitates the 
pronunciation of the / with the teeth separated.® 

Sometimes, in English the jaws remain more or less apart in a 
compromise position during the pronunciation of several syllables, 
in which case the tongue and lips move up and down or close and 
open more or less independently of the movement of the jaw, 
because at all times, any one movement is born of the preceding 
one and “melts” or “glides” into the following one (Figs. 4 and 5). 

This difference in movement may have a number of important 
consequences: front consonants pronounced with the teeth apart 
are pronounced with the tongue touching farther back than when 
pronounced with the teeth together, and if the consonant is 
pronounced with sufficient separation of the jaws (of frequent oc- 
curence in English because of the mechanism), it becomes ‘“‘cacumi- 
nal’’ since it is no longer possible for the tongue to touch otherwise 
than by turning back the tip and touching the palate with the 
under surface (/ in fellow—Fig. 1). Because the teeth are always 
relatively together at the moment of pronouncing the consonant, 
this never happens in French; and when the teeth are together 
in English, it never happens in English (ou in you, Fig. 4, and 
and oo in In truth too—no figure). The tongue position can only 
be -rectified as the general mechanism of the jaw movement is 
corrected. Moreover, the slight difference in tongue position 
produces perhaps no characteristic difference in quality of sound. 
The isolated use of the artificial palate to change the position is 
futile, and to attempt the correction of the position by its use 
is to treat the symptom instead of the cause. 

The pronunciation of vowels during a closing movement of the 
jaws, especially of open vowels as a (at) in call at the house (no 
figure), causes them to be obscured or “eaten” or “swallowed” in 
the language «f the French teacher. Thus the use of the English 
mechanism, for example, in pronouncing @ Ja maison articulating 
la with a closing movement of the jaw and constant expulsion of 
breath, obscu.es or males a sort of mute e of the a. 

The pronunciation of velar consonants with the preceding front 
vowels (with the teeth apart) causes the withdrawal of the tongue 
back away from the front teeth. 

The lips for o in fellow (Fig. 1), uttered with the teeth apart and 


8 Also shown in slow-film at the Ann Arbor meeting. 
* A detailed criticism of the use of the artificial palate will be published later 
accompanied by palatograms. 
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during a closing movement of the jaw, must touch vertically and 
remain tight against the gums and teeth. 

Thus, minor differences in position of tongue, lips, and of degree 
of opening of the jaws in French and English are the result of 
differences in movement made possible or necessitated by the 
differences in mechanism in pronouncing the beginning and end- 
consonants. In teaching pronunciation, the consonant mechanism 
and the movement should first be rectified, and any detailed 
habits of position that tend to persist, corrected afterwards.'° 

James L. BARKER 


University of Utah 


10 The experiments on which this article is based were subventioned by the 
Modern Foreign Language Study (American Council on Education). 
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COMMENT AND CRITICISM 


13. SIR WALTER SCOTT AND EMMA 


Mr. William Reitzel,! in attempting to transfer the authorship of the 
Quarterly’s famous review of Jane Austen’s Emma from Sir Walter Scott to 
Richard Whately, represents the attribution to Scott as proceeding origi- 
nally from a statement made by Lockhart in 1837 in his Life of Scott. 
However, he overlooks the fact that the essay on Emma had been expressly 
assigned to Sir Walter four years earlier in the course of a review of The 
Poetical Works of Sir Walter Scott published in The Literary Gazette. The 
review was not signed but in all probability was written by William Jerdan, 
the editor of the Gazette, and an intimate member of Scott’s circle. His 
abrupt introduction of the following paragraph into the review of a book 
of poetry suggests that it was the work of an editor rather than of a casual 
reviewer. In any case he asserts that he speaks from personal knowledge: 


And here, by the by, let us take an opportunity of answering a charge, equally 
absurd, that has lately been hazarded. A recent author® sneers at Sir Walter Scott 
for frequently alluding to and extolling the productions of inferior novelists of his 
time, but carefully preserving silence as to the very existence of Miss Austen. We 
are, as it happens, in possession of the fact in this case. Miss Austen’s novels were 
for several years coldly received by the public; and it is most probable that they 
took some time to penetrate beyond the Tweed. But they were at once and most 
effectually introduced to general notice and admiration by a masterly essay on 
Emma, etc., in the Quarterly Review; and that article was written, without sugges- 
tion of any sort from publisher or editor, by Sir Walter Scott himself. Here he was 
doing exactly as he was accustomed to do whenever he saw merit, and believed it 
to be neglected. The first influential reviewer of Miss Austen was also the first 
critic of Miss Edgeworth (in the Edinburgh), of Maturin (both in the Quarterly and 
Edinburgh) and of Mrs. Shelley (in Blackwood). We are assured, by one who must 
know,‘ that, down to the last, Miss Austen’s novels were more frequently in Sir 
Walter's hands than any other novels of modern date; and it was not a bad puff 
for any novel to be read habitually, to such circles as crowded the halls of Abbots- 
ford during months of every year, by the author of Waverly.5 


Mr. Reitzel remarks upon the fact that “‘in the correspondence between 
the author and the publisher following the appearance of the review [of 
Emma] no indication is given of the reviewer’s identity.’’® But if he had 


1 “Sir Walter Scott’s Review of Jane Austen’s Emma,” PMLA XLIII (1928), 
487-493. 

2 Memoirs of the Life of Sir Walter Scott. Edinb. 1837, V, 158 n. The passage 
from Lockhart is quoted by Reitzel, op. cit., p. 488. 

3 In The Examiner, Jan. 20, 1833, p. 37. 

4 J. G. Lockhart? 

5 The Literary Gazette, Aug. 10, 1833, p. 503. 

® Reitzel, op. cit., p. 487. 
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referred to the correspondence that took place before the review was 
published he would have found that it established beyond doubt Sir 
Walter’s authorship of the review in question. The following extracts are 
taken from the correspondence between John Murray, the publisher both 
of Emma and the Quarterly Review, and Sir Walter in Samuel Smiles, 
A Publisher and his Friends: Memoir and Correspondence of the late 
John Murray (1891). On December 25, 1815, Murray concluded a letter 
to Sir Walter as follows: 


Have you any fancy to dash off an article on Emma? It wants incident and romance, 
does it not? None of the author’s other novels have been noticed, and surely 
Pride and Prejudice merits high commendation.’ 


On January 19, 1816, Scott replied: 


Enclosed is the article upon Emma It will be quite unnecessary to send 
proofs of Emma, as Mr. Gifford will correct all obvious errors, and abridge it where 
necessary.® 


On January 25 he wrote again: 


I sent you a few days since the article on Emma.® 


These statements may, it is true, require us to modify the assertion of the 
reviewer in the Literary Gazette that Scott undertook his appreciation of 
Emma “without suggestion of any sort from publisher or editor,” but it 
must be remembered that he was very much up in arms against those who 
were sneering at Sir Walter, and that he was making out an elaborate 
case for the great novelist’s humane action in behalf of his unappreciated 
fellow-craftsman. 

It remains to say a word as to the share which William Gittord, the 
editor of the Quarterly, had in Scott’s review of Emma as well as in the 
later review of Miss Austen by Whately.? Sir Walter, it will be noted, 
waived the reading of proofs, “‘as Mr. Gifford will correct all obvious errors, 
and abridge it where necessary.” And Lockhart, in the passage quoted by 
Mr. Reitzel, recognized that the style of Whately’s review “might have 
been considerably ‘doctored’ by Mr. Gifford.’”° 

Mr. Reitzel bases his argument for Whately’s authorship chiefly upon 
the similarities in expression and in general outline between the later 
review which he is known to have written, and the review of Emma. 
But Mr. Reitzel was not the first to note these similarities, as well 
as the occurrence in Whately’s review of the cross-references to the 
review of Emma, such as, ‘‘We ventured, in a former article,” or “We 
remarked in a former number, reviewing a work of the author now before 


TT, 288. 

8 Tbid., I, 289. 

* “Northanger Abbey and Persuasion,” Quarterly Review XXIV (1821), 352-376. 
10 Lockhart’s note, quoted by Reitzel, p. 488. 
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us,” etc." The whole matter was admirably stated and explained by Mr. 
Henry Bonnell a quarter of a century ago: 


It is interesting to note that in Whately’s contribution of five years later, reference 
is made to this earlier criticism, thus, ‘We remarked in a former number,’ which 
might lead one to suppose either that Whately himself was its author, or that the 
Quarterly editor assumed the right, by manipulating the phraseology of his writers, 
to bring all contributions on a given subject into uniformity. As we know from Lock- 
hart that the former hypothesis is not true, the conclusion may be that the latter 
is an explanation of the arbitrary power which gave such a brutal strength to the 
papers of the Quarterly, especially as Lockhart himself hints that the style of the 
article ‘might have been considerably doctored by Mr. Gifford.’ Of course, the 
writer may have himself thus indicated his agreement with Sir Walter’s opinion, 
the anonymous character of the Quarterly articles allowing such freedoms. In any 
case, but for Lockhart, the reference would only deepen the difficulty of author- 
ship.’’!2 

It seems to be beyond doubt, therefore, that many of the similarities 
to which Mr. Reitzel calls attention were due to Gifford’s editorial pencil 
and that he “doctored” the article for the very purpose suggested by Mr. 
Bonnell and implied by Lockhart. 

Finally I may cite the conclusive testimony of Whately, who, in re- 

printing many years later his review which appeared in the Quarterly 
in 1821, declares in the foreword: 
The Review of Miss Austin’s [sic] Works was published some time ago, through a 
mistake, in the collection of Sir Walter Scott’s Remains. He had written, in an 
earlier number of the Quarterly, an Articie on some other Works of the same author, 
and it was thus that the mistake originated. 


Whately himself here says in black and white that Scott wrote the first 
article, and that he wrote the second. Further proof seems unnecessary. 


CHARLES BEECHER HOGAN 
Yale University 


14. THE DATE OF THE GOSPEL OF PSEUDO-MATTHEW 


My little note on Chaucer’s ““Corones Two” (M. L. N. XLI, 317-8) 
seems to have been the opening gun of a new War of the Roses—and lilies, 
from which I retire in defeat and in gratitude for the new information 
brought to light by my fellow investigators. My conjecture that the 
Gospel of Pseudo- Matthew may have been “‘the source of the whole medie- 
val conception of the symbolism of the two crowns of martyrdom and 


11 When Whately republished his article he made the following note on this 
phrase: “The article was by Sir Walter Scott.” 

2 Henry H. Bonnell, Charlotte Bronte, George Eliot, Jane Austen: Studies in 
Their Works, 1902, p. 371 n. 

3 Richard Whately, Miscellaneous Lectures and Reviews, 1861. Italics mine. 
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virginity” has been proved wrong by what Professor Tatlock, in an ex- 
tremely interesting and learned article (PMLA XLV, 169-79), calls 
“ponderous erudition on a light and airy subject.’ But I was not so far 
wrong, after all, as Professor Cornelius (PMLA XLII, 1055-7) and Pro- 
fessor Tatlock (op. cit.) suggest. They both cite M. R. James (A pocryphal 
New Testament, Oxford, 1924, p. 70) as authority for the statement that 
Pseudo-Matthew belongs to the eighth or ninth century; but Dr. James’ 
recent discoveries have caused him to revise this view. In the light of his 
discovery of two hitherto unknown but “‘very different recensions of the 
Liber de infantia,’’ he now says of Pseudo-Matthew: “We cannot put 
it earlier than the fifth century” (Latin Infancy Gospels, Cambridge, 1927, 
p. ix). Of the new recensions, which are in part dependent upon Pseudo- 
Matthew, he says: “It is not, in my opinion, going too far to say that 
the [Gelasian] Decree furnishes evidence of the existence of our text in the 
sixth century” (Jbid., p. xiii). Therefore Pseudo-Matthew cannot be 
dated later than the sixth century, a conclusion to which my studies in 
the apocrypha had brought me before the appearance of Dr. James’ 
Latin Infancy Gospels. 

I may add that Mr. James believes “that from the Gospel of Peter our 
New Source was taken,” and the Gospel of Peter he assigns to the second 
century (Ibid. p. xxviti-xxxi). 

Roscoe E. PARKER 

University of Tennessee 


15. BALZAC’S CORRESPONDENCE AGAIN 


In his vigorous review of my article, in PALLA December 1929, Pro- 
fessor Walter Scott Hastings! seeks to prove that it contains gross inac- 
curacies, as well as errors of detail, that several of its arguments are vague 

“and that two of its sources are worthless. I hope to show that this study 
contained no error fundamental to its thesis, and that its conclusions 
have not been impugned. 

In his introductory paragraph Dr. Hastings declares: “Since Miss 
Cornwell has not had the opportunity to derive her conclusions from a 
careful checking of the published letters against Balzac holographs, her ar- 
ticle is only a partial summary of work that has already been done 
Strictly speaking, this would mean that the article is nothing but such a 
partial summary, and this, of course, would be going much too far. But 
doubtless what Dr. Hastings meant was rather that, “.... her article is, 
in part, only an incomplete summary .... etc.” His statement, as it 
stands, is open to misconstruction. 

Dr. Hastings appears to have mistaken the nature and scope of my 
article, clearly as they were stated. It aimed, not to make an exhaustive 
list of the shortcomings of the Correspondance—an interminable task, 


1 “The Reliability of Balzac’s Correspondance,’ PMLA XLV, 950 (Sept. 193). 
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equivalent to establishing an authoritative edition of the text,—but 
merely to give sufficient evidence of careless editing in the present volume 
to put Balzac students on their guard against what should otherwise be a 
valuable source of information. For this purpose it was unnecessary to use 
Balzac holographs at Chantilly, or even to read all existing printed 
material. 

The study had its point de départ in inconsistencies noticed within the 
text. To these the writer wished to add enough support from published 
sources to give weight to the contention that the Correspondance in its 
present form is untrustworthy. 


I 


Let us now take up Dr. Hastings’ criticisms in order. The part of the 
Survilles in preparing the Correspondance for publication is questioned 
by Dr. Hastings, who cites Lovenjoul (as quoted by M. Georges Vicaire 
in his catalogue of the Chantilly collection), to prove his assertion, and 
doubts the possibility of finding useful indications in the work of Cabanés. 

With regard to Cabanés’ standing as a Balzacian, the recent (1929) 
bibliography by Mr. William H. Royce—far from dismissing him with a 
cavalier gesture—devotes over a page of fine type? to an index of Cabanés 
“book, informs us that Balzac ignoré contains much original information, 
enumerates the unpublished letters of Balzac and his friends given in the 
second edition and names the various magazines in which the separate 
chapters appeared. Neither Mr. Royce nor any one else, needless to say, 
would think of comparing Cabanés to Lovenjoul, who gave the magnificent 
Chantilly collection to the Institut de France and who by his historical and 
critical investigations has made possible all subsequent Balzac studies. 
Yet close students of Lovenjoul know that even he suffers an occasional 
lapse. Lovenjoul affirms, for instance—he who of all persons was most 
familiar with the manuscripts of Balzac—that Cromwell is written in the 
novelist’s own handwriting. As M. Marcel Bouteron has pointed out, this 
manuscript was written (copied) from one end to the other by Madame 
Surville. We agree with Dr. Hastings that ordinarily the catalogue of the 
Chantilly collection, the collaboration of Lovenjoul and Vicaire, is a most 
reliable source of information. Nevertheless the fact remains that the copy 
of Balzac’s letters which served for the publication of the Correspondance 
offers not a single example of Madame Surville’s writing, whereas there 
are many pages written by Sophie Surville, a few by her sister Valentine, 


2In Dr. Dargan’s introduction to Mr. Royce’s book, p. xvi, we read: “The 
comment, or the lack of it, on most items will enable the scholar to discriminate.” 

Dr. Hastings objects to the expression in large part. Cabanés says, I quote from 
memory, “‘C’est 4 elles que revint l’insigne honneur d’avoir publié en partie :a 
Correspondance de leur oncle. To have been responsible for a negligible portion 
of the whole could hardly have been considered an insigne honneur. 
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others being the work of Dutacq, of M. Noel Parfait, of Madame Mnis- 
zech, of Lovenjoul, Madame de Lovenjoul and divers copyists. This does 
not, of course, settle the question, which remains a mystery for even the 
foremost Balzacians. At any rate the Survilles, and Madame Hanska, 
with or without Madame Surville, were not the only persons interested in 
the edition. There was another: the great vicomte himself. We have noted 
his collaboration and that of his wife in the task of copying. Let us quote 
from Autour d’Honoré de Balzac (p. 266): 


Quand jadis nous avons pris part aux études de classement de ces lettres—presque 
toutes ne portant aucun millésime quelconque—nous étions loin de connaft~> par 


le détail l’existence de Balzac comme nous la connaissons aujourd’hui. ! puis 
lors une foule de documents nous ont instruit, et bien des erreurs de date, 0? 10us 
avons notre part de responsabilité, ont été reconnues par nous... . . 


“ «F*], ... Copie autographe de la main de madame de Balzac, des 
lettres de Balzac, publiées par elle dans la Correspondance de Balzac.’ ” 
If Dr. Hastings will turn again to page 1166 of PMLA he will find that 
Madame Hanska’s part in the publication of the Correspondance has 
been fully recognized. 

The two-volume edition of the Correspondance was published in 1876.5 
The question as to which is the editio princeps has no reference to our 
discussion, but when Dr. Hastings says that the two-volume, duodecimo, 
edition is the princeps he is in error. We refer him to the note de l’éditeur 
of this edition (pp. I and II): 


Nous croyons répondre au désir d’un grand nombre d’admirateurs de Balzac 
en détachant, dés aujourd’hui, de |’édition de ses oeuvres complétes, et publiant 
dans un format portatif la Correspondance qu’il entretint, de 1819 4 1850, avec sa 
famille et ses amis. 


__ As to Lovenjoul and the Lettres 2 l’Etrangére, it was long taken for 
‘granted, no doubt because of the Roman d’amour and the fact that the 
manuscripts were in his possession, that he had assumed entire responsi- 
bility for their publication. The belief persisted, at least until, and prob- 
ably even after, the disclaimer in the Intermédiaire, to which Dr. Hastings 
kindly calls attention. The disclaimer proves Dr. Hastings’ point with very 
great limitations. It definitely shatters the legend of final responsibility 
on Lovenjoul’s part. Nevertheless it was Lovenjoul who furnished the 
copies of Balzac’s letters that were used in the preparation of these 
volumes. It will be helpful to quote more at length the passage in the 
Intermédiaire cited by Dr. Hastings: 


A vrai dire, j’ignore par qui les Lettres d l’Etrangére ont été préparées pour la 
mise en vente. Aprés leur collationnement avec les autographes, exécuté par moi, 


2 Voir H. P. Thieme, Guide bibliographique de la littérature frangaise, p. 21; 
also G. Lanson, Manuel bibliographique de la littérature francaise moderne. p. 1317. 
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elles ont passé, je crois, par diverses mains plus ou moins autorisées. Mais je n’ai 
pas été tenu au courant de ce qui a été fait Ace sujet. Je ne puis donc répondre a ce 
qui m’est demandé concernant leur véritable éditeur responsable. 

Quant 4 ma part de concours, il serait impossible d’entrer 4 cette place dans 
tous les détails que comporterait un pareil exposé. Je me borne donc, ici, 4 décliner 
de nouveau et absolument toute responsabilité dans la mise au jour etc., etc... .. 


Dr. Hastings states definitely that Madame Hanska-Balzac prepared 
the Lettres al’ Etrangére for publication. That could not have been gener- 
ally known, or else the responsibility of Lovenjoul would never have 
been supposed. We might add that it is surprising. Why should Madame 
Hanska, unusual though she might be, consent to sponsor the publication 
of two widely divergent versions of her own love letters? Even more 
surprising are certain pertinent dates. In the second of the “two im- 
portant articles by J. Merlant”’ we find this closing sentence: 


Mais on voudrait au moins étre sir que le texte des Lettres 2 l’ Etrangére est absolu- 
ment sincére. M. de Lovenjoul a déclaré qu’il en avait remis copie en 1886, et que 
la publication fut irés arbitrairement faite. 


The Lettres 4 l’Etrangére finally came out in 19(6. Madame Hanska died 
on Easter Sunday, Apri! 9th, 1882.4 Unless Merlant is less of an authority 
than we have been led to believe Balzac’s widow stands convicted of 
having been an uneasy ghost, and Dr. Hastings has discovered the first 
example on record of spiritistic proof reading. 

The phrase ‘‘as accurate as the meticulous Vicomte de Lovenjoul has 
made the Lettres @ l’Etrangére” was written in full knowledge that the 
first edition contains inaccuracies in dating and in the notes. But it is 
not clear that the text has been altered. Says Lovenjoul: 


Je me borne donc, ici, 4 décliner de nouveau et absolument toute responsabilité 
dans la mise au jour’ des deux premiers volumes des Leiires d l’Etrangére, aussi 
bien en ce qui concerne leurs modifications, annotations inexactes, etc., etc., qu’d 
propos, du déplorable maintien des “pigeonneries” imprimées dans l’ouvrage, main 
tien dont plusieurs écrivains ont déja exprimé le regret dans leurs études critiques. 


Evidently Lovenjoul feels that, in places, at least, the editors have repro- 
duced the text with too great precision..... And if there had been 
important changes in the text would he not have used a stronger word 
than modifications? Whatever Dr. Hastings may think about it, Merlant 
has not proved, in his articles in the Revue bleue, that ‘the Lettres a 
l’Etrangére are also unreliable documents.” His statement follows Loven- 
joul’s and can have no independent value. 


4 My grateful acknowledgement is due Mr. H. O. Thomen, of the Library of 
Congress, for his painstaking verification of this date. Voir Critic, September, 
1904, page 244; Bookman, August, 1920; also New York Tribune, April 17th, 1882. 

5 Why does Dr. Hastings prefer mise en jour? 
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Il 
Professor Hastings has made a list of ‘errors of a more detailed order.” 
Page 1162, he has quoted only part of the sentence which reads: 
“L. Arrigon copies letter one from the manuscript and gives the date of 


; August 12th, 1819, not April 12th..... ” Whether M. Arrigon “cor- 


rects” the date or “‘establishes”’ the date is all one for our purpose. 

“Furthermore Arrigon supplies us here with an additional fragment 
hithertc unpublished. Miss Cornwell should note, therefore, that letter 
one is incomplete in its present form.” We refer Professor Hastings to page 
1168 of PMLA, which has apparently escaped his notice. 

“Page 1162, letter XI, dated June 1821—Miss Cornwell’s arguments 
are vague.” In order to follow them Professor Hastings needs the exact 
day of the month of Laure’s marriage and the exact date of Pentecost in 
1820 and 1821. Supplying these, even while reminding him that he was 
mistaken in our purpose, that of establishing inaccuracy, we have: date 
of Laure’s marriage: May 18, 1820; date of Pentecost, 1820: May twenty- 
first. We have tried unsuccessfully to see how the date of Pentecost in the 
year 1821 bears any relation to the argument. 

Page 1162, Letter XXIII. In its context is the expression ‘‘Lovenjoul 
manuscript” misleading? How many readers would interpret this to mean 
anything other than one of the Balzac letters in the Lovenjoul collection? 
For most readers, too, will not the printer’s error here be rendered un- 
mistakable by a reference to the discrepancy of two years in the date and 
by a note to L. Arrigon, page 233? 

Page 1163. In the process of copying in the phrase trip to Tours the 
words to Tours were left out, an omission for which I express my regret. 
“In similar manner we can determine that 1830 is the correct date, not 
‘may be the date.’ ’’ Would not 1832 answer the conditions invoked,— 
journey to Tours, impending long trip? Not that 1830 is not altogether 
probable, but, again, the point was to establish inaccuracy, not to supply 
préof of the right date beyond a peradventure. 

Page 1164, letter CIX, reference is given to the Roman d’amour. 
“Referring to this same letter—number 199—Miss Cornwell declares 
that its authenticity has been questioned.—By whom? Juanita Floyd, 
in her Woman in the Life of Balzac, perhaps, where Miss Floyd writes 
without conviction:....’? Yes, and also, with more conviction, by 
Katherine Prescott Wormely in her ‘‘Vindication of Balzac’’.® 


III. INTERPRETATION 


Are the conclusions regarding the character of Balzac affected by the 
question of who edited the Correspondance or wehther there are or are not 


6 Appended to the Works of Honoré de Balzac, translated by Katherine Prescott 
Wormely, The Atheneum Club. New York, xx, 374. This appendix incidentally 
throws an interesting light upon the greatest of the Balzacians. Like many other 
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inaccuracies in the text of the Lettres 4 l’Etrangérs? Supposing changes 
had been made in this text by the editor, would they have tended to make 
Balzac appear in a better or a worse light than the authentic text? 

Dr. Hastings errs when he sees bitterness in my conclusions and he 
exaggerates’ when he reads into them an attitude offensively and ex- 
clusively condemnatory. If we are to seek the truth about Balzac in his 
fiction rather than in his letters and apply Stendhal’s paradox in the 
literal-minded way Dr. Hastings suggests, the Comédie Humaine wil! 
furnish us some rather startling information; for who, besides Dr. Hast- 
ings, would authorize us to restrict our investigations to “the letters which 
Albert Savarus writes his lovely foreign countess’ and discriminate 
against, let us say, /a Fille aux yeux d’or! 

Here again, however, Dr. Hastings has misinterpreted. It was not the 
aim in the third part of the article to explain Balzac through Eugénic 
Grandet. Intriguing as are the man and his mental processes, it is, after 
all, his work, his product, the work of art which is important. Accordingly 
I tried, not to explain Balzac through Eugénie Grandet, but to focus upon 
Eugénie Grandet and Balzac’s creative methods the increased under- 
standing that a study of Balzac’s letters confers. I chose Eugénie Grandet 
as typical of the author but might easily have chosen haphazard. 

In closing, and without any deisre to disparage Balzac, I ask whether 
the great novelist could so often have made money a vivid chief personage 
in the Human Comedy and painted his haunting pictures of rapaciousness 
and rampant greed, had these things been utterly foreign to his nature— 
passions observed in others, but which awakened no responsive echo in 
himself? I recommend that Dr. Hastings reread, in the Chantilly holo- 
graph if he wishes, letter XXV of the general Correspondence. Here, 
without a touch of the idealism that characterizes Albert Savarus but 
with an unflinching honesty which does him credit, Balzac gives us his own 
estimate of his character and personality. 

IRENE CORNWELL 
George Washington University 


contributions to Balzaciana, it was first brought to my attention by Professor 
Arthur Graves Canfield. 

7 Compare his addition of the words only insofar as, “using them only insofar 
as they served his ambition... .” or “the Eugénie Grandet which Miss Cornwell 
would reduce to strong hints for gifts of money!” 
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ACTS OF THE EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 


For the record of business transacted at the business meeting of the 
Executive Council at Cleveland, January 1, 1930, seé&the Proceedings as 
printed in the Supplement to PMLA XLIV, page xliv. 


I. Ture ELEcTION OF STANDING COMMITTEES OF THE ASSOCIATION ‘ 


The Advisory Committee of the Council met at the Executive Office 
of the Association in New York City, Jan. 27, 1930 and considered the 
organization of the Standing Committees of the Association. Ten names 
were presented by the Advisory Committee to the Executive Council for 
each of the first three Committees listed below. For the Committee on 
Rotographs, the Advisory Committee recommended that Colbert Searles 
and Walter L. Bullock be chosen as co-Chairmen, and for the three re- 
maining members of the Committee, five names were presented. The 
nominations of the Advisory Committee were submitted to the Executive 
Council under date of June 28,and the Council by ballot elected the fol- 
lowing Standing Committees: 


Editorial Committee 


. A.C. Baugh, University of Pennsylvania, term ending Jan. 1, 1931. 
. T. Atkinson Jenkins, University of Chicago, term ending Jan. 1, 1932.* 
Ernest Bernbaum, University of Illinois, term ending Jan. 1, 1933. 

4. J. P. W. Crawford, University of Pennsylvania, term ending Jan. 1, 1934, 
5. Henry W. Nordmeyer, New York University, term ending Jan. 1, 1935. 


* Professor Jenkins, under date of February 22, wrote declining election as a 
member of the Editorial Committee and the vacancy was filled by the Council 
by the election of C. H. C. Wright, of Harvard University. 


Committee on the Monograph Series 


. ©. C. Armstrong, Princeton University, term ending Jan. 1, 1931. 
J. S. P. Tatlock, University of California, term ending Jan. 1, 1932. 
. Robert H. Fife, Columbia University, term ending Jan. 1, 1933. 

. Joseph E. Gillet, Bryn Mawr College, term ending Jan. 1, 1934. 

. Robert A. Law, University of Texas, term ending Jan. 1, 1935. 


Committee on the Revolving Fund Series 


. William A. Nitze, University of Chicago, term ending Jan. 1, 1931.* 
Edwin Greenlaw, The Johns Hopkins University, term ending Jan. 1, 1932. 
. John A. Walz, Harvard University, term ending Jan. 1, 1933. 

. Hugo P. Thieme, University of Michigan, term ending Jan. 1, 1934. 

. Ashley Thorndike, University of Columbia, term ending Jan. 1, 1935. 


* Professor Nitze, under date of February 20, wrote declining election as a mem- 
ber of the Revolving Fund Committee on account of his prospective absence in 
Europe. The Council thereupon chose to fill the vacancy, Edward P. Dargan. 
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Rotograph Committee 
Colbert Searles, University of Minnesota and Walter L. Bullock, University oj 
Chicago, as co-Chairmen. 
1. Karl Young, Yale University, term ending Jan. 1, 1931. 
2. Samuel Moore, University of Michigan, term ending Jan. 1, 1932. 
3. M. Blakemore Evans, Ohio State University, term ending Jan. 1, 1933. 


For members of the Program Committee, the Advisory Committce 
under date of March 6, 1930 presented ten names to the Executive Coun- 
cil and the Council, by ballot, thereupon elected the following: 


Program Committee 


George Tyler Northup, University of Chicago, term ending Jan. 1, 1931. 
James Holly Hanford, Western Reserve University, term ending Jan. 1, 1932. 
J. E. Shaw, University of Toronto, term ending Jan. 1, 1933. 

Harry M. Ayres, Columbia University, term ending Jan. 1, 1934. 

Ernst Feise, The Johns Hopkins University, term ending Jan. 1, 1935. 


II. Under date of Jan. 27, 1930, the Secretary transmitted to the Coun- 
cil the recommendation of the Advisory Committee approving the resolu- 
tion adopted by the Association at Cleveland, that the Executive Council 
appoint a member of the M.L.A. to act in conjunction with representa- 
tives of other Associations in urging upon the governmental authorities 
some modification of the regulations of the United States Immigration 
Laws and nominating Professor H. Carrington Lancaster as the repre- 
sentative of the M.L.A. on this Committee. The Council by a unanimous 
vote approved the recommendations of the Advisory Committee. 

III. Under date of January 27, 1930, the Secretary transmitted to the 
Council the report of the Advisory Committee approving the following 
resolution which was adopted by the Middle English Group at the Cleve- 
land meeting: 


Resolved: That the Middle English Section recommend to the Executive Coun- 
cil of the M.L.A. the appointment of a committee of five, to include the present 
editors of the Historical Dictionary of American English (Sir William Craigie) 
the Early Modern English Dictionary (CharlesC. Fries) and the Middle English 
Dictionary (Clark S. Northup), (1) to serve as a medium of intercommunication 
of ideas and policies for all three dictionaries; (2) to act as the agent of the M.L.A 
in sponsoring the Middle English Dictionary; (3) to augment the editorial staff 
of the Middle English Dictionary by appointing several co-editors; (4) to 
assist in the preparation and execution of tangible plans for the completion of 
the Middle English Dictionary; (5) to secure funds for carrying on the editor- 
ial work and for publication. 


The Advisory Committee proposed as the two additional members of 
this Committee, Professor George P. Krapp, Columbia University, and 
Arthur G. Kennedy, Stanford University. 

The Council approved the recommendations of the Advisory Committee. 

IV. Under date of January 27, 1930, the Secretary transmitted to the 
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Council the resignation of Edward C. Armstrong as one of the Trustees of 
Invested Funds together with the proposal of the Advisory Committee 
that J. P. W. Crawford, University of Pennsylvania, be elected as his 
successor. The members of the Council by unanimous vote elected J. P. W. 
Crawford as Trustee to fill the vacancy created by the resignation of E. C. 
Armstrong. 

V. Under date of February 4, 1930 the Secretary transmitted to the 
Executive Council the following invitations for the annual meeting of the 
Association in 1931. 

(1) From the President of the University of Wisconsin: 


On behalf of the University of Wisconsin I am writing to support the invitation 
which has gone to you through our Modern Language Departments, asking the 
Modern Language Association of America to hold its meeting in December 1931 
at Madison. 

Recent extensive additions to the equipment of our institution for social affairs 
warrant our assuring you of ample and attractive accommodations for your mem- 
bers and for the holding of your meeting. 

Let me convey to you my sincere hope that the Modern Language Association 
of America wil! decide to come to the University of Wisconsin in 1931 with the 
assurance of a most cordial welcome if you should decide to accept our invitation. 

With expressions of regard, I am, 

Very sincerely yours, 
GLENN, FRANK, President 


This invitation was supported by a cordial communication from the Heads 
of the Modern Language Departments at the University of Wisconsin 
urging the acceptance of the invitation. 

(2) From the Chancellor of Washington University, St. Louis: 


I beg to extend in the name of Washington University through Dean Otto 
Heller a cordial invitation to you to hold your annual meeting during the Christ- 
mas holidays of 1931 at Washington University. It has been several years since 
the Aésociation has met here, and we shall be very glad to have you with us and 
to extend to you such courtesies as lie within our power. 

Yours very truly, 
GrorcE R. THroop, Chancellor 


The Chancellor’s letter was forwarded by Professor Otto Heller, Dean of 
the School of Graduate Studies at Washington University, who wrote 
in cordial support of the Chancellor’s invitation. 

The members of the Council voted to accept the invitation of the Uni- 


versity of Wisconsin by the following ballot: 


For the University of Wisconsin 13 
For Washington University 1 
Not voting 1 
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VI. Under date of April 10 the Secretary transmitted to the members of 
the Executive Council the following report of the Committee on English 
Period Dictionaries 


“A meeting of the Committee of the Modern Languagé Association on English 4 
Period Dictionaries was held in the executive offices of the ACLS at Washington 
on March 28 and 29. Present: Professors Northup, Fries, Krapp, Kennedy, and 
HEE the Secretary of the Association. Sir William Craigie, the other member of the 
Committee, was unfortunately prevented by illness from attending. The follow- 
ing proposal by the University of Michigan relating to the Middle English Dic- 
tionary Project was presented to the Committee: 
The University of Michigan is especially interested in having the Middle English 
Dictionary go forward rapidly because of the importance of that work for the 3 
Early Modern Dictionary, and the new light it will shed upon the historical back- 
ground of the material with which the E.M.E.D. deals. 
Therefore, the University of Michigan offers to provide the cosperation neces- 
sary to procure a satisfactory financing of the project and to assure immediate 
progress in the undertaking, so that the two dictionaries may go forward together 
and aid each other. 
Specifically the offer of the University of Michigan includes the following items: 


(1) To provide the full time of a man to be chosen as editor. It is suggested 
that this editor be chosen by a committee of the University of Michigan in . 

coiperation with a committee of the Modern Language Association. 

To house the materials and furnish the equipment necessary to its satis- 

factory use. To this end there will be immediately available during the 

present academic year $2500.00 and whatever more should be necessary wil! 

be furnished during the year 1930-31. 

(3) To codperate in the appointment of men who should be brought to the Dic- 
tionary in order to guarantee its satisfactory production. i 

(4) It is to be understood that when the Dictionary is completed the materia! 
that has been collected will become the property of the University of Michi- = 
gan and made available for research. é 

(5) It is to be understood further that this offer is contingent upon securing 
for the Dictionary the adequate financing of a proper staff to carry it through 
within a reasonable time. 


(2 


With the routine and machinery already established at the University of Michi- 
gan for the E.M.E.D. the new Dictionary should get under way with the least 
expenditure of money and loss of time. The editing of the material of the Middle 
Fs ; English Dictionary could begin in the Fall of the year 1931. 
:. After careful consideration of these proposals the Committee voted unanimcusly 


‘ to recommend to the Executive Council of the Modern Language Association that 
the offer of the University of Michigan as above stated be gratefully accepted. 

The question of appointing an editor for the Middle English Dictionary was re- 

ferred to Messrs. Krapp and Kennedy to be considered in conference with two repre- 

sentatives named by the University of Michigan; and the two representatives named 

by the Modern Language Committee were instructed to make their report in re- 

gard to this matter directly to the Executive Council. The Dictionaries Committee, 4 

by ballot vote, then chose the following seven persons to serve as advisors for the : 

Middle English Dictionary: 
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J. S. P. Tatlock, University of California 
J. M. Manly, University of Chicago 
G. P. Krapp, Columbia University 
Robert K. Root, Princeton University 
Clark S. Northup, Cornell University 
Carleton Brown, New York University 
F. N. Robinson, Harvard University 
The Committee recommends to the Executive Council that the persons named 
above be constituted as the Advisory Board for the Middle English Dictionary. 
The Committee voted unanimously to ask the Executive Council to authorize an 
application to the General Education Board for an annual subvention of $20,000 
over a period of five years, in support of the Dictionary Project.” 


The Council voted to approve the selection of the persons named by 
the Committee as an Advisory Board for the Middle English Dictionary 
and also the application to the General Education Board for an annual 
subvention of $20,000 over a period of five years in support of the Dic- 
tionary Project. 

The Advisory Board of the Middle English Dictionary elected as its 
Chairman, Professor Clark S. Northup, Cornell University, and chose 


as the Editor-in-chief of the Dictionary, Professor Samuel Moore, Uni- 


versity of Michigan 

VII. Under date of October 15 the Secretary referred to the Executive 
Council the following communication from John J. Parry, Chairman of 
the Arthurian Romance Group: 


Will you kindly transmit to the Executive Council of the Association the re- 
quest that it undertake the publication of the Bibliography prepared by the 
Arthurian Romances Section? I estimate that if set up in the same form as the 
annual Bibliography in the PMLA it will fill between fifty and sixty pages. 

For the actual work of compilation I am responsible, but much of the material 
has been supplied by other members of the group and the form in which it is pre- 
sented was determined by a committee after a discussion of the last meeting. 
Professor Nitze, a member of this committee, has just finished looking over the 
manuscript. 

I do not know how many copies of this bibliography will be called for but I 
think perhaps an edition of 500 copies might be justified. 

Yours sincerely, 
JouN J. Parry 


This request was accompanied by a cordial letter of endorsement by 
Professor William A. Nitze. 

The members of the Council voted to approve the publication of the 
Bibliography of Arthurian Romances provided that the Bibliography be- 
fore being published be submitted for approval to the committee of the 
Arthurian Romance Group. 

CARLETON Brown, Secretary 
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THE FACSIMILE TEXT SOCIETY 


announces the publication of 
the following: 


List Net 
John Donne: Biathanatos $2.50 $1.50 
Thomas Warton the Elder: Poems on Several Occasions 
Poems on Several Occasions by a Gentleman of Virginia 
Clara Reeve: The Progress of Romance Through Times, 
Benjamin Franklin: A Dissertation on Liberty and Neces- 
sity, Pleasure and Pain 1.50 1.00 
Henry More: Enchiridion Ethicum (English translation 
Ralph Cudworth: Sermon Preached before the House of 
T.M.: A Discourse of Trade from England unto the East- 


Other books in preparation for publication in 
the near future are: 


Timothy Bright: A Treatise of Melancholy (1586) 
Wheeler: Treatise of Commerce (1601) 
Joseph Glanvill: The Vanity of Dogmatizing (1661) 


William Beckford: Modern Novel Writing; or the Elegant Enthusiast 
(1796) 


William Wood: New England's Prospect (1634) 
Cooper's Letter to Lafayette (1831) 


Membership in the Society is open to any individual, library, asso- 
ciation upon payment of the annual dues of five dollars. In return for 
this sum, members will receive books of their choosing to the amount 
of five dollars, list price. They will further be allowed to purchase 
additional books at the net price, which is a discount of thirty-three 
and one-third per cent or more ‘rom the list price. Early membership 
in the Society is urgently requested, since thereby the success of the 
enterprise will be greatly furthered. 


A prospectus and application blank for membership will be mailed 
upon request. Address all communications to the Facsimile Text 
— F. A. Patterson, Executive Officer, Columbia University, New 
York, N.Y. 
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PROCEEDINGS and LIST OF MEMBERS 


OF THE 


| MODERN LANGUAGE ASSOCIATION 


OF AMERICA 


Supplement to PMLA, Vol. XLV, 1930 


The Presidential Address: “Authors and Arts: A Medizval 
Instance,” by Frederick Tupper, of the University of Ver- 
mont. 


Proceedings of the Forty-seventh Meeting of the Modern 
Language Association of America, held on the invitation of 
George Washington University, in conjunction with The 
Catholic University of America, The American University, 
and Georgetown University, at Washington, D.C., Decem- 
ber 29, 30, and 31, 1930. 


Constitution and By-Laws of the Modern Language Associa- 
tion of America. 


Minutes of the Thirty-second Annual Meeting of the Philo- 
logical Association of the Pacific Coast, held in the Old 
Stanford Union, Stanford University, on November 28 
and 29, 1930. 


List of Members of the Modern Language Association of 
America. 


Issued February 1931 
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AUTHORS AND ARTS: A MEDIZVAL INSTANCE* 


FAR-AWAY strife of studies forecasts many a later conflict, 
even now familiar. Six leagues from thirteenth-century 


3 Paris, on the castle-hill of Montlhéry, the champions of two rival 
3 schools clash in a poet’s fable, whose fancy mirrors fact. As Henri 
a from Norman Andely, at the base of Chateau Gaillard, tells the 


: story in his lively “Battle of the Seven Arts,’”’ the Universities of 
a Paris and Orleans are at war. Wrangling Logic, leading from the 
: banks of Seine all her sister Arts save one, encounters the seventh 
of that sisterhood, Grammar and her Authors from the grainfields 
of the Loire, and the academic contest of a century is packed into 
vivid hours. The struggle marks the severing of ties of a thousand 
years. The scholarly Seven, once side by side in the formal courses 
of Trivium and Quadrivium, in the poetry of allegories and the 
prose of encyclopaedias, in the statues and frescos of church and 
hall, are now violently sundered. And in the sweeping defection 
from once dominant Grammar, the Arts are supported by the New 
Science—the ‘“‘books of nature,” bearing Aristotle’s name, that 
young men are reading—by the increasingly popular professions, 
Theology, Medicine and Law, and by that mercenary offspring of 
Rhetoric, professional Dictation. Grammar’s loss of friends among 
the Arts is offset by her gains in grace and strength, for to men of 
the Middle Ages she has become not merely the art of speaking 
and writing well, but, through fusion with Poetry, the right-read- 
ing of the literature of the older world. In her train are the Authors 
.of the great days of Rome, and rightly so, for many men know their 
lines through the golden treasuries of the grammarians, Priscian 
and Donatus. Hence she bears ten thousand verses on her banner. 
In the host of Authors, by special grace of Grammar—thus persona 
grata to our Mediaeval Academy—are lesser and later Latinists: 
austere poets of the early Christian period; stately allegorists of 
the twelfth-century Renaissance. And now a very human touch 
—the intrusion of a person so shady and shifty as to set thumbs 
i a-pricking on the long white roads of France over which he loves 
to wander—that disreputable canon, the so-called Primate of Or- 
: leans. Save for local pride, what has a goliard to do in that galley? 
4 Why not the Arch-Poet or the Mock Bishop himself, Arcadians 


* The Presidential Address, delivered at the annual meeting of the Modern Lan- 
guage Association of America, Washington, D. C., December 29, 1930. 
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both? What concern has Grammatica or Poetica or the Literary 
Canon with these sorry rascals who sing because the song is in their 
throats? Henri, the satirist, answers by mating our “Primate” 
with Ovid, who is, by lovers of Aristotle, ‘an outcast quite ab- 
jured.” 

Grammar or Literature, if you like, is in her last ditch, staggering 
under the blows of Science. “The Master of those who know” is 
too strong for those who feel. The only way of escape would ap- 
pear to be flight into the wilderness. Strong allies there are, seem- 
ingly, for Grammar’s asking:—poets, as we count poets now, whose 
lais of Arthur are imaged in stone on the archivolt of Modena, 
whose legends of Charlemagne are transfigured in the glass of Char- 
tres, whose “Roman de la Rose,” dreamed only a league or two 
from Orleans, is “‘painted with colors fine” on many castle walls. 
But these Grammar may not, cannot, use. They are not “Authors,” 
but lesser tribes without the law of scholarship. They are supposed- 
ly grammarless, unable to ‘buckle their distempered cause within 
the belt of rule.’ They have no rights of domain which any tres- 
passer need respect. They are, in short, writers in the vernacular— 
such masterless men as Henri d’Andely himself, who dares chant 
in the fleeting French of his own brief hour the temporary eclipse, 
in the schools, of world-old classics. 

And yet in less than a century, and in the country of which our 
Norman Frenchman had least hope, Italy, the supreme poet of the 
Middle Ages makes the vulgar speech doubly “illustrious” through 
practise and precept—his mastery of ‘“‘the beautiful style that has 
done him honor,” and his repeated praise of this “‘new light,” “new 
sun,” of language. In contrast to Vergil’s “tragedy,” Dante calls 
his own masterpiece a “comedy” by reason of its happy ending, and 
of its daring use for so high a purpose of humble everyday speech 
‘in which even women converse.’”’ No grammarian in the older 
sense, he ignores that strong tradition of the schools which denies 
to writers in the vernacular the rank of “Authors.” To this well- 
worn convention even the liberal Chaucer is occasionally submis- 
sive, endowing in the Troilus “myn auctour,” Boccaccio, with the 

prestige of a pseudo-antique “Lollius,” and tagging his own ver- 
sion of a contemporary scandal with the spurious classicism of one 
“Corinne.” No philologist of our newer mode, Dante recognizes 
in the Convito the greater dignity of Latin, because it is “regula- 
ted,” controlled by law. (Italian must wait two centuries longer for 
Fortunio’s triumphant vindication of its regard for rule). Dante’s 
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enthusiasm for the language of his countrymen grew apace. In his 
Latin tract on the Vernacular, he commits the flagrant heresy of 
deeming it nobler than Grammar or Latin, because it is more nat- 
ural. Moreover, with utter disregard of scholarly taboos, he com- 
prehends in his far view the popular literature of other nations: the 
prose of the Jingua Oil, “the most fair intricacies of King Arthur,” 
and the poetry of the lingua Oc, the songs of the troubadours of 
Provence. His sympathy with the native creations everywhere con- 
trasts vividly with his indifference to the admired Christian poetry 
of the schools. Likewise his growing delight in the boundless world 
of unending change that a study of Romance languages and dia- 
lects revealed runs counter to contemporary satisfaction with the 
stability of Latin. 

In Dante Art and Author, scholar and poet, go hand in hand 
along the way of speech, the reasoned choice of vernacular vindi- 
cated by “high style.” But in Petrarch, the conservatism of the 
classicist, running counter to the freedom of the artist, engenders 
a double cause for grief: the reluctant recognition that Dante rises 
to a higher plane of excellence in the vernacular than in “‘poetry”’ 
and “prose,” which only Latin was supposed to produce; and the 
shocked surprise of the self-betrayed that his own boyish things 
in the vulgar tongue have prospered so much more among men 
than the serious works of his authorship. What consternation to 
the scholar, could his prophetic soul have foreseen that, on the 
supposedly unstable earth of vulgar speech, the song-structure of 
his “long deceased woes” would be reared again and oft by sonnet- 
eers of every land, and that a hundred keen-eyed attorneys of the 
schools would arise to declare and define his property rights in the 
fabric which he affected to despise! 

The new time was to behold a thorough realignment of ‘“Au- 
thors:”—the classics driving into obscurity their former powerful 
allies, the mediaeval Latinists, and reluctantly admitting to half- 
recognition the spokesmen of the once negligible modern languages. 
And with the passing, not without mourners then and now, of the 
international speech of scholarship, which had been wont to sur- 
mount gravely bounds of time and space, confusing ancient and 
modern writers, concealing distinctions of race and country, the 
old literary commonwealth of the Middle Ages gave way to many 
nations and many tongues. Thus shorn of much of her Latinity, 
the Art Grammatical began busily devising rules for the newly ac- 
claimed “Authors” in languages once deemed grammarless. 
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The Art derives from the Author. The master begets craftsmen 
as readily as Congreve’s Millamant creates lovers. “Lord, what 
is a lover that it can give? Why, one makes lovers as fast as one 
pleases, and they live as long as one pleases, and they die as soon 
as one pleases, and then, if one pleases, one makes more.” So the 
poet breeds editors, commentators, critics, scholiasts. Of such is 
Boccaccio, the first Dante lecturer, with his own creative powers 
dormant, but with his learning wide awake, lingering over every 
line, expanding every detail, interpreting every allusion, penetra- 
ting each myth and allegory, catching all but the current of the 
soul. Chaucer scholarship, Shakspere scholarship, Goethe scholar- 
ship—the enlightenment of some, the sustenance of many! Bereft 
of the centres of literary history and critical comment, where, in 
a blank world, are we and our little humming groups? 


“All shall be void, 
Destroyed!” 


A matter, some think, of no great moment! 

What is a lover that it can give? Seemingly all, for without his 
tributes Sacharissa and Althea, Chloe and Lalage, are not even 
name-shadows. What is a scholar, be he sedentary scribe or roving 
adventurer, that he can give? Nothing, indeed, but a quantum of 
fame. Authors of old Rome are renewed by the quests of Petrarch 
and Poggio, manuscripts of old England are recovered by the mis- 
sions of Leland and Parker. In the winter of 1929, shortly before 
the celebration of the fourteenth centenary of St. Benedict’s foun- 
dation of Monte Cassino, an American motorist, on the road be- 
tween Rome and Naples, drove up the winding ways that led to 
the famous monastery, heart-lifting in its environment of snowy 
peaks and ridges. Six centuries before, Boccaccio had toiled up the 
long slopes, now so easily mastered, and found for his pains “a 
library without a door, grass sprouting on the windows, books and 
benches thick with dust, and, alas, many precious volumes of an- 
cient and foreign works mangled and mutilated.” The traveler of 
today meets in the well-kept book-room an accomplished librarian 
rejoicing in the work of preservation wrought by the early scribes 
of Monte Cassino. The “Annals” of Tacitus would be even more 
defective, and the “Golden Ass” of Apuleius would be unknown 
without the work of those loving hands. Hardly less great is our 
debt to the modern copyist or editor of our earliest English re- 
mains who preserves the contents of fugitive page or crumbling 
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parchment: Hickes’ transcript of the “Finnsburg,” Thorkelin’s of 
the “Beowulf,” Chambers’ of the “Exeter Book.” Yet despite the 
large salvage, our losses seem larger than our gains. 

No less provocative of the formula of ubi sunt than “Dead La- 
dies” would be a “‘Ballade of Dead Lays.”” Where are the harsh 
chants of the Germanic “Dichterwald,” that harrowed the sensi- 
tive Roman ear with strains as incessant as those of Professor Jes- 
persen’s forest primeval, where are the songs that Aldhelm sang on 
the bridge, where are Caedmon’s own paraphrases, and all the Sax- 
on poetry of that brave book which Alfred won, where the cantile- 
nae of kings, the romances of knights, the contes and myths teem- 
ing with the “matter of Britain,” and where the shadowy forms 
that tax the alphabet’s resources in any filiation of manuscripts? 
Now and then unexpected treasure trove; an Old Saxon fragment 
of the Genesis tradition, a bit of the Wade story, the prolix Mirour 
of Gower, a ballade of Chaucer, a letter or two of Shelley! But the 
quest of the unknown or half-forgotten is usually deliberate. 
Knight-errant trailing friend or foe is not more desperately eager 
than the young doctorandus hot on the trail of ‘‘pseudo-poet, phan- 
tom or pretender” whom he may endow with an hour’s lease of life, 
in grateful return for his service as corpus vile of a dissertation. But 
the obligation of Art to Author is not fulfilled by the mere finding 
and holding of this or that. Scholarship must next test and sift 
the material by the shrewd device of the Literary Canon, derived 
from the external evidence of men and manuscripts and from the 
internal of matter and manner. In Miss Allen’s monograph on 
“Richard Rolle,” so creditable to scholar and sponsors, the listing 
of works, Latin and English, is succeeded by the judicial testing of 
authenticity, with the ironical outcome that the one poem com- 
monly associated with the Hermit of Hampole, ‘The Prick of Con- 
science,” is now denied him. The placing of the work is followed 
by the fixing of the text through a comparison of manuscripts or 
editions, and, if but one transmission survives, there is, of course, 
ampler room for conjecture. Hence the reconstruction of all ir- 
regularities in an original, though these may be more significant 
than perfect precision in their revelation of an author! 


“Turn what they will to verse, their toil is vain: 
Critics like me shall make it prose again.” 


The evils of textual criticism as a pseudo-science have mitigated 
in twenty years, yet the speaker may still affirm that “the critic 
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has been too prone to hint doubts, hesitate suspicions and airily 
assume the existence of corruptions, in order to display his art as 
diviner, where a more thorough and sympathetic study of the au- 
thor’s language would have shown that the text is sound.” Textual 
criticism is never safe except in alliance with thorough interpreta- 
tion. 

The Middle Ages saw the successful issue of the struggle of the 
vernaculars for recognition as media of literary expression. Men 
were free to soar and sing in the language of street and hearth, 
whether or not the hierarchs welcomed them to a narrow heaven 
of poetry. Rich prose was achieved in all the modern tongues, 
though Petrarch and other learned doctors boggled over the name. 
Rolle, Wiclif and many “godly, learned and painful preachers” 
forsook ‘“‘the constant service of the antique world” for an English 
that was sometimes more, and sometimes less effective. Author- 
ship was unbound, but scholarship was still fettered to sundry sol- 
emn doubts and fears, and its emancipation was long delayed. For 
centuries Grammar Schools taught only the grammar of the an- 
cients; and young Tristram Shandys spent “seven long years and 
more tuptoing it at Greek and Latin.” Says Lytton Strachey of the 
old régime at Eton: “Though sins against man and God might be 
forgiven schoolboys, a false quantity could only be expiated in tears 
and blood.” 

Not five hundred, but fifty years ago, modern literature and lan- 
guages proclaimed their right to a place in the schools on equal 
terms with antiquity. And the chief American spokesmen of the 
new learning were the founders of our Association. Opportunity is 
the burden of their song in all the early volumes of the Publications 
—not opportunity to produce, but to instruct, for these pioneers 
are not primarily philologists and men of letters, but pedagogues 
with their eyes constantly on the benches, and their tongues busy 
with pleas for discipline and culture. They prosper beyond expec- 
tation. The progress of modern studies in favor is so swift that it 
offends the traditional caution of the schoolmaster. Grammar, 
though ready to accept new services and new wages, is not forget- 
ful of the older Authors; and by the early nineties we find the ver- 
naculars seemingly half-reluctant to snatch the spoils of victory 
from ancient rivals that compel such high regard. 

Meanwhile were heard in our halls the tramp of quick feet and 
the tones of young voices of men fresh from German or Germanized 
seminars. The newcomers were encouraged to offer the first fruits 
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of their strenuous training, even though these were unripe. Nor 
were they unwilling, for they had a few wonderful things to tell 
that, they fondly fancied, would awaken wild surmise, followed by 
wide recognition. Had they not, at the cry of “Wolf,” driven into 
a dozen different folds flocks of passages from the Beowulf or Ni- 
belungen, despite the sheeplike struggle of these to follow a single 
leader? The end had crowned the work of separation, and great 
should be, but was not, their reward. Contrariwise, had they not 
succeeded, through surprising parallels, in herding under the shel- 
ter of one Cynewulf’s name very refractory kittle-cattle that had 
little in common; but who this Cynewulf was, where and when he 
lived, no two agreed—rather a cloud man-shaped than man. Their 
vaunted glories were doubtful, yet their quiet gains had been great. 
Recent years of intense devotion to distant centuries had taught 
them that their once fatherly Chaucer was no longer old but young, 
not the beginning but the end of their poetic period, for they sel- 
dom journeyed farther down the ages; not the sire but the scion of 
a long line of makers of epic, romance and lyric. Their tasks had 
been very humble—journeymen’s work at the sign of “The Cuttle- 
fish Sable and Commentator Rampant,’’—yet, though close to 
earth, they had had a few moments of far vision. They had re- 
covered or deciphered scattered leaves from Fate’s dark book, in 
which shadowy figures loved and fought and met their doom amid 
the mist and mirk of Northern twilights. Often tragedy with scep- 
tred pall and sweeping robes attended the reading of a single line. 
The bier of Sigurd, the bones of Weland, the boat of Scyld—what 
fleeting glimpses! And barely audible through the triple wall of 
commentary that deadens “‘The Lay of the First Minstrel,’’ Deor, 
was the sleepless sorrow of the Geat, King Nithhad, over the ruin 
of sons and daughter. Of late, ambitious scholarship has kept more 
than royal company and holds intimate converse with sociable so- 
lar deities disguised in knightly armor. “When whole gods go, 
half-gods arrive.” 

Divine discoveries were the rewards of ardent devotion and 
ready insight. Yet even continuous plodding won something more 
than “‘base authority from others’ books.’”’ The curse of Babel as- 
sumed the guise of a blessing, as one chased panting participles 
across the centuries, and trailed weak preterites to their source. 
For the nonce, Philology donned the colors of the spirit. Those 
battling grammarians of Orleans knew no such ardors and rigors 
as that great Greek master of ours whose first day on the Akropolis 
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—eagerly anticipated for forty years—was spoiled by the false 
gender (rd Ilap3ermv) of a brother of the guild, unhappily met. 
The discipline of engines or even the motion of the spheres was no 
more attuned to harmony in the reverent regard of our modern 
language seminar-leaders than the laws of grammatical change. 
Not at home, however, but beyond the seas was the fountain-head 
of truth, and the weighty compositions of Paul and his brother 
apostols were fervently read and cited by us novices as sacrosanct 
epistles to the Gentiles. Ignorance or neglect of these was impious, 
and the casual reference of a visiting lecturer, bred in other schools, 
to “one Kluge” made every ardent young worshipper tremble in 
fear of thunderbolts. “Extra Géttingam non est vita.” That splen- 
did audacity might win applause, yet never full assent. Were there 
not in England, too, great captains of Grammar’s hosts,—masters 
of texts like Furnivall and Skeat, lords of language like Murray, 
Sweet and Bradley? Thus inspired, youth ventured into what, 
with an eye to a degree, it prayerfully hoped were “untrodden re- 
gions of the mind,”—the indirect ways of discourse, the misty mid- 
regions of prehistoric flexions, and the nebulae of starred forms,— 
and too often, alas, found waste places. 

Still schoolmen rather than scholars, we fell victims to two prev- 
alent causes of error. The first was the scholastic fallacy of false 
assumption, a ready acquiescence in assertions that bore a certain 
stamp of authority, with no sound basis of fact. So-called early 
Northern forms were accepted without question as criteria of the 
time and place of Old English monuments, although, as later scru- 
tiny revealed, these phenomena were peculiar to no period or dia- 
lect. Even more fatal to truth was the fallacy of objections—the 
weapon of a critical attitude which engenders sheer negation. The 
unhappy method of “der Geist der verneint” has always been the 
rejection of early authorities as ‘‘too far from our time to be veri- 
fiable” and of later evidence as ‘“‘too far from the time of the al- 
leged event to be reliable.” Much energy and ingenuity have thus 
been devoted to discrediting on one ground or other the best tes- 
timony accessible: Boccaccio’s concerning Dante, Hugh of Rut- 
land’s anent Walter Map, Gascoigne’s about Chaucer and his son. 
We accepted or denied with like unreason. 

The new doctors and the old masters of our young Association 
were soon deep in disagreements. Shall their Art contend by dint 
of participle and point of adverb, or shall she flaunt the verses on 
her banner? Shall the philology recently ‘made in Germany” tri- 
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umph over literature, or, in Lowell’s query, “shall the humanities 
be maintained undiminished in their ancient right?” The cham- 
pions of language and those of literature fill our early volumes with 
charge and countercharge. The stern disciple of the seminar argues 
that English should not mean “a certain amount of style and litera- 
ture’’—his own English has seemingly suffered from neither—‘“‘but 
the historical scientific study of the language, Beowulf and Chau- 
cer.”” The literary critic pleads that the study of language, philo- 
logical comments and illustrations, must be subordinate to the 
thoughts of an author and the truth he presents. Constant was 
the bickering of this divided camp. 

Amid her civil strife, Grammar does not forget her old enemies. 
Rhetoric, in the van of the victorious hosts on Montlhéry hill, and 
later potent in its influence over even writers in the vernacular, 
was still much in men’s mouths in the days of Montaigne, who 
found “prattle of metonymies, metaphors and allegories no better 
than the chatter of a chambermaid,” and in the hour of Butler’s 
“Hudibras,” which mocked at its pomposities. In eighteenth- 
century Scotland Rhetoric usurped the place of old Grammatica in 
its alliance with the Classics old and new. Those Edinburgh Pris- 
cians and Donats, Blair, Kames and Campbell, became the oracles 
of American teachers and textbooks, and their ponderous gravity 
was reflected in divers discourses on tropes and figures at our earlier 
meetings. But the hour had struck. Rhetoric was banned by some 
spokesmen of ours as “‘a formal drill, ancient rather than modern, 
verbal jugglery of the school-bench.” Doomed, too, was the ty- 
rant, Logic, who had lorded it at Paris, and had driven Literature 
into the wilderness of Egypt. How many sorry jests early and late 
had been broken over its sophistries, how many darts aimed at its 
futilities from the days of John of Salisbury,—who found the stud- 
ies of his former companions, the logicians, so bloodless and bar- 
ren,—and of Gerald of Wales, who preferred to its noisy pratings 
a book in a chimney-corner. Our forerunners sternly bade Formal 
Logic depart from our halls into the company of mathematics. 

Two old enemies were thus driven from the field, but a third, a 
deadly opposite in the Battle of the Arts, strengthened its offen- 
sive. Science was alternately lauded as a loved ally or damned as 
a dangerous opponent of our Art, Grammatica. In the opinion of 
the older school, devotion to physical sciences and sociology had 
absorbed all the energy of the period. The advocates of the scien- 
tific study of the growth of forms and syntax were warned that 
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“philology has nought to gain by competing with the physical and 
biological sciences, since language as a mental product is not gov- 
erned merely by mechanical laws of cause and effect.” It seemed 
necessary to remind frequently even the professor of literature that 
he was a member of the guild of letters. The warning was timely, 
for Science, conscious of its strength and resolute in its determina- 
tion to control the destiny of criticism and of creative literature 
as well, now issued, strange to say, from its mediaeval stronghold, 
Paris, demands for unconditional surrender. Art and Authors must 
alike acknowledge the universal sway of natural law manifested 
through race, milieu, momentum. Of these all literary phenomena 
are “inevitable products’’—so the phrase ran. The great artist was 
proclaimed as truly the creature of these forces as the peasant in 
a naturalistic novel written to enforce like doctrine. Indeed the 
new gospel seemed broad enough to cover everything in literary 
accomplishment except, unfortunately, that so-called “‘inexplica- 
ble residue,” the genius of the individual, the shaping spirit of im- 
agination—indeed the very fact of his greatness. So troublesome 
was this exception to the partisans of the great lawgiver, Taine, 
that a tactful concession was made to “individuality” by Ferdi- 
nand Brunetiére. Those of us who, in the Baltimore of the late 
nineties, felt poignantly the charm of the vivid gesture, the glow- 
ing word, the rapt oration flowing free of the brilliant editor and 
lecturer readily acknowledged the persuasiveness of his application 
of the biological principle to mental phenomena in his advocacy of 
the evolution of literary species. Why should his argument repel 
men of philological training, strenuously occupied in the collection 
and classification of significant facts, and finding in their labored 
methodology small sanction for subjective criticism? And yet one 
does not forget the strong dissent of men of letters who urged that 
the parallels between the transformation of types of literature and 
Darwin’s struggle for existence and natural selection were being 
overworked, and the more vehement protest of rigid scientists 
against the erection of pseudo-sciences in the sphere of thought. 
The confusion of purely physical analogues with the dominant ele- 
ments in literary creation did not die with the passing of the nine- 
teenth century, but in this very hour gives constant occasion for 
cry and countercry. 
Amid these reverberations of old discords dare we ask: ‘What 
are the scholar’s earmarks? By what tokens may men know him?” 
Bernard of Chartres, he who dubbed the moderns “‘dwarfs on giants 
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shoulders,” answers readily: “‘a humble mind, a questioning desire, 
a quiet life, silent scrutiny, a strange land.” “A humble mind,” 
when at the feet of his authors; elsewhere, one’s observation hints 
a doubt. ‘‘A questioning desire’’—ay, there’s the root of it! One 
remembers Petrarch’s disgust with his English friend, Richard of 
Bury’s indifference to the exact position of “Ultima Thule,” the 
quest of which doubtless symbolised for the eager Italian the im- 
possible amour, the tracking of knowledge beyond the utmost 
bound. And though this unfaltering pursuit of a far distant goal 
invariably seems futile to stay-at-homes and to those wanderers 
whose sails are trimmed to other winds, yet such is the zest of ad- 
venture that the voyager thinks down hours to minutes in hasting 
days. Some years ago a clerk at the British Museum Office paused 
in filling out a reading-room card for an eager American woman. 
“How long shall you be here?” “I don’t know,” was the panting 
reply, “I am looking up the records of my family. Had I better 
dismiss my cab?” Not so quickly ended are stern chases of liter- 
ary forebears, doubtful sources, missing documents, uncertain 
readings, baffling references, elusive parallels; but relentlessly con- 
tinued for weeks, months, years. Says Erasmus of the Gramma- 
rians:—‘‘What a joy if they find out who was the mother of An- 
chises, or discover some little word unknown to the vulgar, or dig 
up somewhere a piece of old rock with worn out letters! By Jove, 
what triumphs, what glorification, as if they had conquered Africa, 
or taken Babylon!” And yet through the discovery of an “old 
rock with worn letters’—the Rosetta Stone—the modern world 
won ancient Egypt. What battle wins as much? And the reading 
of runes on cross or column or casket restores not a little of the 
lost Germanic past. Just now it is somewhat the fashion to con- 
demn “dead facts,” as if many of these seen in due relations and 
proportions did not straightway become living truth. The zest of 
the collector of details can seldom long persist, unless these are 
vitalized by the scholarly perspective and sense of values of the in- 
terpreter. 

Concede to a clamorous opposition that research is far more 
deeply concerned with the thing peculiar to time and place than 
with the larger truth unlimited by contemporary conditions. What 
then? Is it not often this very interest in some circumstance of the 
Author’s environment or in some fleeting viewpoint of his hour that 
leads us into closest communion with the master’s thought? A 
dozen illustrations offer themselves, but one hitherto unremarked 
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must serve. Chaucer’s ironical sketch of the Manciple, the swin- 
dling servant of that abode of London lawyers, the Temple, is built 
around these lines:— 


“Now is nat that of God a ful fair grace 
That swich a lewed mannes wit shall pace 
The wisdom of an heep of lerned men?” 


Chaucer is talking in terms of Lollardry. His contemporary, 
John Wiclif, had taught in an oft-quoted passage that ‘‘one un- 
learned man (unus ydiota) might, by God’s grace, do more than 
many graduates of schools and colleges.” The Manciple is, of 
course no “Loller,” but his illiteracy serves to point Chaucer’s 
lightly aimed shaft at the pretensions of uneducated laymen. Bar- 
rett Wendell once said of Lowell that ‘he aimed to make his pupils 
see what life had meant to Dante and what relation his experience 
bore to theirs.’ Herein lies the criterion of the value of the scholar’s 
note, whether it records some salient incident or reflection of a 
poet’s experience, bearing the colors of his spirit; or whether it is 
casual, adventitious, impertinent, as doubtless many of our jot- 
tings are. Is the Art revealing the Author, or smothering him under 
the weight of excrescences? 

Mediaeval Grammatica revered the Authors of the older world 
as patterns of forms of speech, modern Scholarship is busy with the 
men themselves—background of time and place, dates and details 
of their lives, scenes of their daily round, contacts with their fellows 
for good and evil, leaders that they served, women that they loved, 
books that they read; in short, fragments of their joys and griefs. 
And having diligently learned all this and more, how far do we 
know our Author’s stops, how confidently can we play upon him? 
The man of the world often misrepresents the man of genius: the 
canny custom house officer, the weaver of tales; the litigious town- 
magnate, the dramatist; the scurrilous pamphleteer, “the organ- 
voice of England.”’ Since our youth was warned by a notable Pau!- 
ine epistle that “literature is not a thoroughly true reflection of 
real life,” we have never been allowed to ignore frequent acclaimed 
discoveries that the common-day life of action lies as far asunder 
from the dream-life of imagination, a3 the personal acquaintance 
from the impersonal creation. ‘The persons, horses and events de- 
scribed in this poem are imaginary. No reference is made to any 
living person or horse,”’ Masefield’s note to his “Right Royal,” 
may well be heeded in our contemplation of not unlike figments 
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of the mediaeval mind, which, far more than the modern, was care- 
less of the single life and regardful of the type. We are grateful to 
one of our colleagues for recalling Oscar Wilde’s sweeping comment 
on an error of the schools:— ‘To pass from the art of a time to the 
time itself is the great mistake that all historians commit.’”’ Not 
through matter-of-fact, but through manner-of-fiction, is best sus- 
tained that semblance of life, “the biographical illusion.” For- 
tunately our friends, the realists, keep telling us that, while ‘the 
life of imagination is not the life of reality, it feeds upon that life.’ 
Therefore, the literary historian himself may still live and feed— 
though somewhat less abundantly than of old. 

Though it would be untrue to say that we have done with the 
time and place of an Author’s work and with the personal contacts 
of the man himself as elements in criticism, this criterion of ac- 
tuality, ‘a world now too much with us’ scholars, will be more and 
more undervalued to other standards of judgment. Of deeper signi- 
ficance as clues to the artist’s purpose are the evidences of contem- 
porary taste, the critical canons, the literary codes and conventions 
of his hour. We are at last on the safe ground of the art-world, 
where the imagination finds at once soundest guidance and surest 
footing. And yet is our safety only seeming? A friendly critic pro- 
tests against Professor Stoll’s conception of Shakspere’s persons 
as creatures of tradition, subject to the artificial condition of the 
scene, and he counterwise illustrates the large humanity of this or 
that stage figure, far transcending the limitations of the stock- 
type. The reviewer is so seductive that we must reiuctantly re- 
mind ourselves of his failure to read Chaucer’s Troilus aright by 
‘disregarding the prevalent doctrine of courtly love. If the sum of 
Chaucer’s or of Shakspere’s characterization be current convention 
supplemented by inestimable creative power, the miracle of genius, 
we have before us at least the calculable element in the literary 
equation. 

Is the unknown quantity discoverable? How shall the apprecia- 
tive scholar read his author’s art-life clearly and read it whole? If 
not by a Lilliputian regard for trifles of theme and text, still less 
by a giant’s grasp that would encompass all in a handful. Minute 
analysis, melancholy, slow, unguided by vision, is less futile than 
a swift and daring synthesis, which, by framing in a trice a poet’s 
philosophy, magically subjects his songs to a system. Long ago 
Lessing declared roundly that a philosophic poet is no philosopher 
and a poetic philosopher no poet, and that no system can come 
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from a poet as poet. And a recent exposition in our Publications 
of Shelley’s doctrine of love rightly emphasizes the contrast be- 
tween the diffusive imagination of the dreamer—may we add, of 
the chameleon changing its hue twenty times a day—and the clear 
order of logical thought. As of old on Montlhéry hill, we see stren- 
uous Logic in conflict with the varying emotions of the artist. Need 
we be such sticklers for a poet’s conformity to aesthetic theory as 
to restrict his spirit in its wide rangings through worlds of beauty? 
Surely not through subjection to fact and formula, code and con- 
vention, scheme and system, social history or contemporary philos- 
ophy, shall our Art win full understanding of its Author, though 
there is seeming help in each and all. So-called scientific method 
may collect and classify the poet’s matter and forms, as in a hun- 
dred text-books, but with no perception of their spiritual value. 
Its usefulness ends just where imaginative interpretation begins. 
For what purpose these fragments of discourse, many of them 
gathered from long-ago feasts of learning? Comparison of past and 
present shows that the old tastes abide, but that our fare is now far 
more varied, food in plenty for all kinds of appetites. But is this 
diversity due to the widening of each scholar’s range, or merely to 
increase in the number of specialists? Our Association is now a hun- 
dred times as large as in its infancy, and the papers on our program 
have multiplied twenty-fold. One counts seven wide domains of 
language and literature and, in each, divisions and subdivisions, 
“fine by degrees and beautifully less,” until the smallest recall in 
their minuteness Edward Lear’s “crombollious cutlets.”” In English 
alone, fourteen research groups, some of them simultaneous and the 
department section, providing in all sixty or seventy papers! The 
methods of the many groups are as diverse as their themes. Some- 
times the little scholarly world within worlds is content with gen- 
erous discussion of a single book or paper: sometimes it essays a 
program of many numbers—in one instance, eleven—linked only 
by inclusion under one language or literature; and yet again it uni- 
fies its choice of several topics by restricting them to a single au- 
thor, provocative of debate, or to some moot-question of literary 
origins, influences and values. What shall be the group’s plan of 
program, it alone can decide. Any plan that commands the atten- 
tive and responsive presence of articulate persons with a strong 
common interest behind lively differences is far preferable to the 
indifference of the old régime, when papers that had cost a hundred 
hours of work and a thousand miles of travel awoke only the echoes 
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of resonant halls, where they were read, but never heard. With the 
present wealth of attractions (the diction of sideshows does not 
seem unfitting), is there any wonder that some still stand irresolute 
without the row of tents, this way or that dividing the swift mind 
between competing centuries? But the implied criticism carries 
very little weight. Special sessions are not designed to catch the 
fancy of the rover, but to lead our Art Grammatical, through in- 
tensive study of its Authors, to a closer knowledge and deeper per- 
ception, bearing fruit in a publication that will make its gains 
lasting. With fewer and larger groupings will the yield be as great? 

The spirit of research or the zest of discovery responds eagerly 
to the call of the remote in time and space. The fossils of the Gobi 
Desert and the relics of Ur of the Chaldees make no more potent 
appeal to explorer and excavator than uncial and minuscule to the 
haunter of libraries. We all rejoice that our Rotograph Fund has 
rendered in some small measure an older world directly accessible. 
How significant is it that, of some seventy articles in this year’s 
Publications, only one has to do with a living man, John Mase- 
field, and that, likewise the two hundred contributions to our pres- 
ent program include consideration of but one contemporary Eng- 
lishman, John Galsworthy? Not, I think, because the manuscripts 
of the Forsyte Saga in British Museum showcases divided interest, 
a year ago, with such mediaeval treasures as the Luttrell Psalter 
and the Bedford Hours. Rather, because the spirit of modern 
scholarship, its intellectual curiosity, its impartiality and detach- 
ment, its restraint and reticence, find in Galsworthy such adequate 
illustration. The assumption that the Author’s work is esteemed 
By the scholar’s Art in proportion to its distance from our present- 
day world and from all the interests of those about us is no longer 
warranted. Of all our studies five-sixths postdate the Renaissance. 
Shameless modernity! In the decade of my apprenticeship we were 
uncomfortable on this side of Caxton. 

Nothing is as it used to be. Old loyalties and enmities ofAuthors 
and Arts have long since been upwhirled, the sport of winds of 
speech, into ‘that Limbo large and broad, since called the Paradise 
of Fools’”’ by those who love it not; and by others of our complexion, 
“literary history.”” Paris no longer arms ponderous champions of 
the Sciences for victory over the lighter forces of Literature on 
Montlhéry Hill. Today over a hundred scholars of famous faculties 
of letters live and work near notable men of science in the amity of 
both the Sorbonne and the Collége de France, welcoming to their 
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courses in criticism students of many nations, and now and then 
faring as literary ambassadors to distant lands. They and their 
colleagues elsewhere are symbols of the comradeship, which in our 
country binds once unfriendly soldiers of the Arts and the Sciences 
in sympathetic accord with an “American Council of Learned So- 
cieties” and with an “International Union of Academies.” 


FREDERICK TUPPER 
University of Vermont 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE MODERN LANGUAGE 
ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 


The forty-seventh meeting of the MopERN LANGUAGE ASSOCIATION OF 
America was held, on the invitation of The George Washington University, 
in conjunction with The Catholic University of America, The American 
University and Georgetown University, at Washington, D. C., Monday, 
Tuesday and Wednesday, December 29, 30, and 31, 1930. The Associa- 
tion headquarters were in The Willard and all the meetings were held 
in The Willard or the Hotel Washington. Registration cards at Associa- 
tion headquarters were signed by 1107 members. The actual number of 
members in attendance was probably about 1150. 

Among the particularly pleasant features of this year’s meeting were 
the invitations courteously extended to members of the Association by 
the diplomatic representatives of several foreign governments. On Tues- 
day afternoon His Excellency Herr F. W. von Prittwitz und Gaffron en- 
tertained the German members of the Association at the German Em- 
bassy; and the Chargé d’Affaires of the Czechoslovak Legation and Mme. 
Skalick4 entertained the members of the Slavonic Group and their friends 
at tea at the Czechoslovak Legation. On Wednesday afternoon His Ex- 
cellency Nobile Giacomo di Martino entertained the Italian members of 


the Association at the Italian Embassy. 

Thanks are also due to the authorities of the Library of Congress, who 
arranged special exhibits of materials of interest to members of the Modern 
Language Association, which were kept open for visitors from 9 a.m. to 
10 p.m. on the three days of the Association’s sessions. This exhibit in- 
cluded the remarkable Vollbehr collection of Incunabula purchased by 
Act of Congress in 1930. 


- MEETING OF THE EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 


A meeting of the Executive Council was held on Sunday evening, Dec. 
28, in the Gridiron Room of The Willard, with President Tupper in the 
chair. 

The Secretary called the attention of the Council to the fact that the 
Regulations Adopted by the Council as printed in PMLA needed thor- 
oughgoing revision in order to bring them into accord with more recent 
practice, and to remove misunderstandings on the part of members of the 
Association—particularly in the matter of procedure relating to the sub- 
mission of papers for the program of the annual meeting. The Secretary 
then offered a revised draft of these Regulations, which with some minor 
alterations was adopted. 

[The text of the revised Regulations will be found on the first of the pre- 
liminary pages, facing the inside of the cover.] 
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Referring to the fund recently created for the assistance of projects pro- 
posed by the research groups, the Secretary reported a suggestion which 
had been made by a member of the Council, that a definite date should 
be announced at which the Council would consider applications for grants 
from this fund. 

It was thereupon Voted: that March 31 in each calendar year be fixed 
as the latest date at which applications for assistance from this fund could 
be received from the research groups. 

The Secretary distributed to members of the Council a prospectus of 
“A Concordance to Ben Jonson’s Plays,’”’ compiled by Mr. Charles Craw- 
ford, which had been sent to him by Professor George R. Coffman of the 
University of North Carolina with the request that it be considered by the 
Council. 

It was voted to defer consideration of this project until the meeting of 
the Council to be held on Dec. 31. 

The existence of three vacancies in the list of Honorary Members through 
the deaths of Professors Joseph Wright, Sir Israel Gollancz, and Pio 
Rajna was reported toe the Council; and, after listening to nominations, 
the Council proceeded to an informal ballot. Thereupon it was Voted: 
to recommend to the Association for election to Honorary Membership 
the names of the three persons whose names stood first, second and third 
on the ballot, viz.: R. W. Chambers, University College, London, Arturo 
Farinelli, University of Turin, and Henry Cecil Wyld, Oxford University. 

Professor John Whyte, Treasurer of the Association, then distributed 
to members of the Council copies of his annual report, and also presented 
for approval the following budget of expenditures for 1931: 


PROPOSED BUDGET FOR 1931 


In accordance with the provisions of the By-Laws, I have the honor to submit a 
budget of expenditures for 1931. An examination of estimates of expenditures can 
only be made intelligently, it seems to me, if a similar estimate for receipts is ap- 
pended, I am therefore presenting to you my estimates of both expenditures and of 
receipts for 1931 in rather itemized form. 


ESTIMATE OF EXPENDITURES FOR 1931 


$ 8,930.00 
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Proceedings of the Forty-seventh Meeting 


American Council of Learned Societies............................ 75.00 


Annual Meeting Programs and Circulars.......................... 


$11,950.70 
George Banta Pub. Co. and Paper Stock.......................... 11,275.00 


Mandatory Transfers: 
Life Memberships (to the Permanent Fund)....................... 500.00 
40% of Sales of PMLA (to the Emergency Fund).................. 800.00 


Sales of PMLA.. 


Extra Reprints. . 


$26,045.00 
Carnegie Corporation of New York.......................04. 6,000.00 


$32,045.00 


To summarize: The estimated receipts of $32,045 and the estimated expenditures of 
$26,025.70 leave a surplus of $6,019.30 which can be added to the capital of the As- 
sociation. Mr. Brown and I both believe that it would be wise to turn over an addi- 
tional $1,000 to the Research Fund making a total for the year of $2,500 for this 
Fund thus bringing the Research Fund balance to $4,000. If this proposal is accept- 
able to the Council, we should be making the following allocations from our 1931 re- 
ceipts: 
To Permanent Fund, $6,019.30 plus $500 Life Memberships. . $6,519.30 
To Emergency Fund for reproduction of exhausted numbers.. 800.00 


$9,819.30 
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I have been, I believe, extremely conservative in my estimate of the income for 
1931 and I should not be surprised if the estimate of surplus for 1931 is exceeded by 
$1,000. 

It may be of interest to the members of the Council to see how the figures for to- 
tal salaries of officers and secretarial staff as proposed in this budget for 1931 com- 
pare with those of the American Economic Association for 1930. I have chosen the 
American Economic Association for the following reasons. 1. As a member of the 
Association for the last ten years, I am fairly we!l acquainted with its activities. 2. 
It is in a sound condition financially and otherwise. 3. It presents some identica! 
and some similar bases for comparison, among them: a. It publishes a Quarterly 
Review which is printed by Banta, our own publishers. b. Its dues are the same 2s 
ours—$5.00. c. Its total of invested funds is about the same as ours, in the neigh- 
borhood of $40,000. 

The total figures for salaries of officers and staff for 


1930—$8 , 222.72, American Economic Ass‘n. 
1931—$8 ,930, Modern Language Ass'n. 

In comparing these figures, several important differences in the two Associations 
must be borne in mind. The American Economic Association received $12,763.25 
dues in 1929 as against a prospective figure of $18,000 assumed for our 1931 budget. 
Our membership on this basis is at least 40% greater. Its printing expense, includ- 
ing paper costs, was $4,927.62 in 1929 as against our proposed figure of $11,275. Our 
printing volume in pages and size of edition is, therefore, over twice that of the 
American Economic Association. 

Its general organization is far simpler than ours. For example, the three-paze 
program of its annual meeting provides for general meetings and forums, whereas 
ours is immensely complicated by the languages and literature divisions and groups, 
the proper organization of which is a time-consuming matter, as the Editor and his 
secretary can testify. 

As some of you already know, I am tendering my resignation as Treasurer to take 
effect as soon as a successor may be appointed. I have set March Ist as the fima! date 
of my tenure,—since I believe it might be unwise for the Association to have the 
new treasurer take on his work during the peak of the treasurer’s work, which as you 
know, comes in the first part of the year. 

I cannot resign without making a few comments on the Association and on the 
treasureship. When I inherited the office from Mr. Prokosch,—the books and 
records came to me in splendid shape. Moreover, Mr. Prokosch had, through his 
remarkable organizing ability, plus the forty hours a week he devoted to the Associ- 
ation, provided it with a momentum which, it would seem, ought to have been su‘h- 
cient to carry the Association forward almost of itself. It is merely to state a fact 
when I tell you that the force of this momentum was largely lost during the Grst one 
and a half years of my tenure and that only during the last year and a half has the 
Association’s upward movement definitely set in. It will serve no particular pur- 
pose to examine into all the causes that may have contributed to the loss in momen- 
tum which I have just mentioned. I should like to mention one, however. During 
the first two and a half years of my treasurership, the treasurer's records were kept 
by seven different people. The clerical vicissitudes of that period are something that 
neither Mr. Brown nor I care to remember. We both prefer to relegate them to 
oblivion and to remember the smooth, efficient working of the present stad, which 
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has again brought the Association on the side of organization and efficiency to a high 
point, that ensures, I believe, a policy of sound expansion for the coming years. 
And one word more,—if, as I believe, in financial soundness, in service and value 
received to its members the Association has now reached a point beyond that of any 
other period in its history,—I cannot close without attempting to place credit where 
credit is due. The splendid cooperation of the Council and its Advisory Committee 
and of the membership, the generosity of the Carnegie Corporation have been con- 
tributing factors of the first importance. But back of all this and in part surely an 
impelling force behind it has been the wise and farseeing Secretary and Editor, Mr. 
Brown, who, Argus-eyed and benevolent, has watched over the affairs of the Associ- 
ation (including the affairs of the treasurer). His intimate knowledge of the As- 
sociation in all its aspects, his consuming love for it, are matters that only those that 
have shared office space with him, Mr. Prokosch and I, can appreciate. 
Wayte, Treasurer 


After some discussion of the proposed division of labor in the staff of 
the Treasurer it was Voted: that, with the approval of the President and 
Secretary of the Association, the Treasurer may also assume the duties 
of the promotion secretary. 

The budget for 1931 as proposed by the Treasurer was then unanimously 
approved. 

The Council also voted that the resignation presented by the Treasurer 
be accepted to take effect March 1, with an expression of hearty apprecia- 
tion of the faithful and efficient service which he had rendered to the As- 
sociation. 

The Council then adjourned to meet with the newly elected officers and 
members on Wednesday at 11:45 A.M. 

CARLETON Brown, Secretary 


MONDAY MORNING 


RESEARCH GROUP MEETINGS 
The morning session of Monday was devoted to Research Group Meet- 


’ ings, which were held in two Divisions, those of the First Division from 


9:30 to 11:00 o’clock, and those of the Second from 11:30 to 1:00 o’clock. 


First Division: 9:30 a.m. 


(General Topics I) Poetic Form and General Asthetics. Chairman, C. D. 
TuHorPe, University of Michigan. 

The following papers were read: 

1. “A Scientific Approach to Literary Values.”” Thomas Munro, Rui- 
gers University. 

2. “Manuscript Revision apropos the Problem of Values.” R. W. 
Cowden, The University of Michigan. 

3. “Laird and Others.” Ada L. F. Snell, Mt. Holyoke College. 

4. “Poetic Values: A Debate with I. A. Richards.” Elizabeth Nitchie, 
Goucher College. 
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5. “Literary Values in Hypnotic Poetry.””’ Edward D. Snyder, Haver- 
ford College. 

These papers were briefly discussed. 

The Chairman nominated Professor Ada L. F. Snell as Chairman for 
the coming year and she was thereupon declared elected. The choice of 
the secretary for 1931 was left to the incoming Chairman. 

The topic for discussion for the next meeting was not definitely deter- 
mined. Fully 100 persons were in attendance; far beyond the seating 
capacity of the room. 

Apa L. F. SNELL, Secretary 


(Comparative Literature IV) Anglo-French Literary Relations. Chairmen, 
VirGiL B. HELTzEL, Northwestern University, and NORMAN L. TorREY, 
Yale University. 

The following papers were read: 

1. “The French Academy of Painting and English Art Theory.” F. H. 
Heidbrink, Northwestern University. 

2. “Deism and Literature.” Arthur O. Lovejoy, The Johns Hopkins 
University. 

The discussion of the papers was led by Professors R. S. Crane, Uni- 
versity of Chicago, and L. I. Bredvold, University of Michigan. 

A capacity audience of over 100 was in attendance. 

The Chairmen elected for the coming year were: Professors E. P. 
Dargan, University of Chicago, and George Wiley Sherburn, University of 
Chicago. 

V. B. Hetzer and N. L. Torrey, Chairman 


(English IV) The Period of Spenser. Chairman, E. B. Fow.er, University 
of Louisville. 

General topic: “Historical Allegory in The Faerie Queene.”’* Brief ex- 
planatory statements were made by Professor Ray Heffner, and Merritt 
Y. Hughes. General discussion followed. 

A student’s diagram of the action in Books I and II was shown by W. S. 
Knickerbocker, University of the South. 

Reports were made of research in progress: an impresa of Sir Philip 
Sidney, Emma Denkinger, Wheaten College: a newly found manuscript 
of the Induction of the Mirror for Magistrates, Marguerite Hearsey, 
Hollins College. 

The group briefly discussed undertaking some such project as a Spenser 
allusion book, or bringing up to date the Spenser Reference Guide; it was 
voted that the chair appoint a committee to consider projects and to re- 
port their decision with plans for the work at the 1931 meeting. Profes- 


* Copies of an outline of the allegory in Book I, prepared by J. W. 
Draper, were distributed. 
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sors Ray Heffner, Hardin Craig, and A. C. Judson were appointed as this 
committee. 

The following officers were elected for the coming year: Chairman, H. 
S. V. Jones, University of Illinois; Secretary, H. H. Blanchard, Tufts 
College. 


HELEN E. Sanp1son, Secretary? 


(English XII) American Literature. Chairman, Ropert E. SPILLeR, 
Swarthmore College. (First Session; the Second Session of this Group was 
held on Tuesday at 11 a.m.) 

The following papers were read and discussed: 

1. “The Chicago Novel and the American Epic.”” Lennox Grey, Un#- 
versity of Chicago. 

2. “An Unidentified Prose Tale by Longfellow.” James Taft Hatfield, 
Northwestern University. 

3. “Hawthorne’s Debt to Spenser.” Randall Stewart, Yale University. 

4. “Emerson and Science.” Harry Hayden Clark, University of Wiscon- 
sin. 

This paper was discussed by Ralph L. Rusk, Columbia University. 

About 149 persons were present. 

The group held a business meeting at the luncheon hour with Professor 
Robert Spiller in the Chair. The following business was considered: 

1. The minutes of the meeting of 1929. 

2. The Treasurer’s report. 

3. Report of Professor Jay B. Hubbell, Chairman, Editorial Board of 
American Literature. 

4. The Facsimile Text Society: Professor Ralph L. Rusk, Columbia 
University. 

5. Committee on Manuscript Resources. Professor Jay B. Hubbell, 
Chairman. The Committee appointed last year has sought the support 
of the American Council of Learned Societies. The American Historical 
‘Association already had appointed a committee to undertake a plan for 
cataloguing MSS. relating to American History. Joint meetings with 
this committee and a committee of the ACLS developed a project for the 
cataloguing of all American MSS. materials relating to American political, 
economic, social, literary, religious, scientific, intellectual, and cultural 
history. If funds can be secured, the Library of Congress will be asked 
to see the work through. The plan is now before the Joint Committee on 
Materials for Research of the Social Science Research Council and the 
American Council of Learned Societies. 

6. A Report on The Historical Dictionary of American English and the 
Linguistic Atlas of the United States and Canada, by Professor W. A. 
Craigie, in whose absence it was read by Professor Miles L. Hanley. 

7. Progress of the Dictionary of American Biography reported by Pro- 
fessor George H. Genzmer, Associate Editor. 
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8. Report on Research in American Literature by Professor Ernest E. 
Leisy. The report showed 177 dissertations since 1894. 

9. Professor William B. Cairns was nominated and elected by the Ad- 
visory Council to a term of four years on the Editorial Board of American 
Literature. 

10. In accordance with the report of the Nominating Committee pre- 
sented by the Chairman, Professor Murdock, the following officers were 
elected for the coming year: Chairman, Robert E. Spiller, Swarthmore 
College; Secretary-Treasurer, Edward S. Bradley, University of Pennsyl- 
vania; Bibliographer, Ernest E. Leisy, Southern Methodist University; Ad- 
visory Council, R. L. Rusk, Columbia University, and Howard M. Jones, 
University of Michigan. (The holdover members of the Council are: Pro- 
fessors Quinn, Paine, Murdock, and Cairns.) 


Epwarp S. BRADLEY, Secretary 


(English XIII) Present-Day English. Chairman, CABELL GREET, Colum- 
bia University. 
The following papers were read: 
1. “Stress in Recent English as a Distinguishing Mark between Poly- 
syllables used as Noun or Verb.” Archibald A. Hill, University of Virginia. 


2. “Some Neologisms from Recent Magazines.” Robert Withington, 
Smith College. 


3. “The Use of the Abbreviation ‘Rev.’ in Modern English.” E. C. 
Ehrensperger, Wellesley College. 
4. “Unfinished Tasks in the Pennsylvania German Dialect.” W. L. 


Werner, Pennsylvania State College. Mimeographed samples of the dialect 
were distributed. 


5. “A Phonographic Expedition to Williamsburg, Virginia,” Cabell 
Greet, Columbia University. 

6. “How shall we Investigate the Geographic and Social Distribution of 
Words?” H. Kurath, Ohio State University. 

The officers were re-elected for the coming year. 

About sixty persons were present. 


AtcHeson L. HENcH, Secretary 


(French I) Medieval Literature and Linguistics. Chairman, STEPHEN H. 

Busu, University of Iowa. 

The following papers were read: 

1. “The Estore of Gautier d’Arras. A Study based on the Chronique de 
Nantes.” F. A. G. Cowper, Duke University. 

2. “La Spécialization dans les Etudes Médiévales.” Edmond Faral, 
Collége de France, visiting professor at Columbia University. 
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3. “The Historical Element in Martin Le Franc’s Champion des Dames.” 
H. R. Brush, University of California at Los Angeles. 

4. “The ‘Dead’ Tenses in Contemporary French Drama.” Clifford H. 
Bissel, University of California 

The following officers were elected for the coming year: Chairman, Ur- 
ban T. Holmes, Jr., University of North Carolina; Secretary, Alfred L. 
Foulet, Princeton University. 

About one hundred persons were in attendance 

C. A. Knupson, Secretary 


(Italian I) Italian Literature. Chairman, ALFONSO DE SALviI0, Brown 

University. 

The following papers were read: 

1. “Echoes of the Italian Risorgimento in Contemporary American 
Poetry.” Roy M. Peterson, University of Maine. 

2. “The Arrangement of Dante’s Purgatorial Reliefs.” Herbert D. 
Austin, University of Southern California. 

3. “Literary Criticism in Modern Italy.” Mario Soldati, Columbia 
University. 

These papers were discussed by Professors MacKenzie of Princeton, 
Lipari of Yale, Toglia of William and Mary, Davis of Rutgers, and Dr. 
Furst of the Library of Congress. 

The following officers were elected for the coming year: Chairman, 
O. M. Johnston, Stanford University; Secretgry, Domenico Vittorini, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. 

There were forty-seven persons in attendance. 

Lurcr1 A. PASSARELLI, Secretary 


The annual meeting of the American Association of Teachers of Italian 
was held immediately following the meeting of this group. 


(German II) Languages and Literature of the XVI Century. Chairman, 

DaniEt B. SHumway, University of Pennsylvania. 

The following papers were read and discussed: 

1. “Luther’s Use of German in his Early Lectures.” Robert H. Fife, 
Columbia University. 

2. “The Foliation of Geiler von Kaiserberg’s Sermons on Brant’s Nar- 
renschiff.”’ Gustave O. Arlt, University of Chicago. (Read by Bert J. 
Vos, Indiana University.) 

The officers elected for the coming year were: Chairman, Edwin C. 
Roedder, College of the City of New York; Secretary, Neil C. Brooks, Uni- 
versity of Illinois. 

About ninety persons were in attendance. 

Epwarp H. Seurt, Secretary 
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Sreconp Division: 11:30 a.m. 

(General Topics II) Critical Study of Romanticism. Chairman, OpELL 

SHEPARD, Trinity College. 

The following papers were read and discussed: 

1. “The Term ‘Romantic’ in English Literature, 1700-1710.” John 
Wilson Bowyer, Southern Methodist University. 

2. “ French Romantic Poetry and British Critics.”” Marcel Moraud, 
The Rice Institute. 

3. “Ragnar Lotr6k’s Dying Ode in the French Romantic Movement.” 
Thor J. Beck, Texas Technological College. 

4. “Some Inventions of the Pre-Romantic Period and their Influence 
upon Literature.” Erika von Erhardt-Siebold, Mount Holyoke College. 

It was voted to empower the Chairman to appoint a Committee to nom- 
inate officers for the coming year. The chair appointed as such a commit- 
tee Professor Paul Kaufman of Virginia Beach, Va. Some eighty persons 
were present. 

ODELL SHEPARD, Chairnan 


(Comparative Literature V) The Renaissance. Chairman, CHARLES R. 
BASKERVILL, University of Chicago. In the absence of the Chairman, 
the Secretary, Professor Louis Cons, presided. 

The following papers were read: 

1. “The Ideas on the Gentleman in Italy during the Renaissance.” 
Walter L. Bullock, University of Chicago. 

2. “The Ideas on the Gentleman in France during the Renaissance.” 
Oliver Towles, New York University. 

3. “The Ideas on the Gentleman in England during the Renaissance.” 
Ruth Kelso, University of Illinois. 

The papers were followed by a discussion led by Professors Nitze, Bul- 
lock, and Cons. 

The same officers were reelected for the coming year. [Dr. Alexander H. 
Schutz, Ohio State University, was appointed secretary in place of Profes- 
sor Cons, who will be unable to attend the next meeting.] 

More than one hundred persons were present. 

Louts Cons, Secretary 


(English I) Old English. Chairman, GeorcE SMALL, University 
of Maine. 

The meeting took the form of a symposium on the general question of 
preparing an adequate history of Old English literature. The discussion 
centered around the following three papers: 

1. “Latin Writings of the Old English Period; especially those of the 
Seventh and Eighth Centuries.” Putnam F. Jones, University of Pitts- 
burgh. 
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2. “The Old English Poetry.” Kemp Malone, The Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity. 

3. “Early Old English Prose; especially the ‘Alfredian’ Prose.” Dorothy 
Bethurum, Lawrence College. 

Rudolph Willard of Yale University, who was scheduled to read a paper 
on “Old English Prose Homilies; especially those of the Vercelli Book,” 
was unable to be present because of illness. 

The following officers were elected for the coming year: Chairman, 
Rudolph Willard, Yale University; Secretary, Putnam F. Jones, University 
of Pittsburgh. 

Ninety-seven persons were present. 

Epwarp C. EHRENSPERGER, Secretary 


(English VII) Philosophy and Literature of the Classical Period. Chair- 
man, RICHARD F. Jones, Washington University. In the absence of the 
Secretary, Ricardo B. Quintana, University of Wisconsin, the group 
elected as Acting Secretary Alan D. McKillop, The Rice Institute. 

The following papers were read: 

1. “Notes on ‘The Case of the Wits vs. John Partridge, Student in 
Physick and Astrology’,” W. A. Eddy, Dartmouth College. 

2. “Are the facts of social history (based largely upon political and eco- 
nomic conditions) more important in determining the quantity and nature 
of the literature of 17th and 18th century England than the systems of 
contemporary philosophies?” John W. Draper, West Virginia University. 
Discussed by Professors A. O. Lovejoy, R. S. Crane, and Marjorie Nicol- 
son. 

The following officers were chosen for the coming year: Chairman, 
Atan D. McKutiop, The Rice Institute; Secretary, W. A. Eppy, Dart- 
mouth College. About seventy persons were present. 

D. McKutop, Secretary 


(English X) Victorian Literature. Chairman, RatpH H. Goopate, Hiram 

College. 

The following papers were read: 

1. “David Wilson’s Biography of Carlyle.” Waldo H. Dunn, College 
of Wooster. 

2. “Mr. Norwood Young’s Attack on Carlyle’s Sincerity.” H. L. Creek, 
Purdue University. 

3. “The Positivist Criticism of Carlyle’s Social Philosophy.” Louis C. 
Zucker, University of Utah. 

4. Bibliography for 1930, presented by William D. Templeman, Uni- 
versity of Illinois. 

The following officers were elected for the coming year: Chairman, 
Wa.po H. Dunn, College of Wooster; Secretary, W. D. TemPLEMAN, Uni- 
versity of Illinois. 
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Between fifty and sixty were present, attendance being reduced be- 
cause the room was too small. 


E. G. Secretary 


(Spanish I) Spanish Language. Chairman, Haywarp KeEniston, Univer- 
sity of Chicago. 

The following papers were read: 

1. “Masculine ello.” C. C. Marden, Princeton University. 

2. “Notes on the Disappearance of the Indefinite hombre.”’ C. B. Brown, 
Vanderbilt University. 

3. “The Gender of mar: Precept and Practice.” O. K. Lundeberg, 
University of Illinois. 

4. “Cualque.” S. R. Gilcreast, Williams College. 

5. “Internal Evidence as to the Authorship of La Estrella de Sevilla.” 
Leavitt O. Wright, University of Oregon. 

The group held a joint meeting with Spanish II on Tuesday morning 
at 11:30. [For report of this meeting, see below.] 

The following officers were elected for the coming year: Chairman, 
Antonto G. SOLALINDE, University of Wisconsin; Secretary, HENRY B. 
RicHarpson, Yale University. 

About eighty persons were in attendance. 

J. P. WickERSHAM CRAWFORD, Secretary 


(German I) Historical Grammar. Chairman, Epwarp H. Seurt, George 
Washington University. In the absence of the Secretary A. J. F. Ziegl- 
schmid, University of Iowa, the group elected as Acting Secretary Fred- 
erick H. Wilkens, New York University. 

The following papers were read: 

1. “Palatalisierung und I-Vokalisierung der Liquide ‘L’ und ihre ver- 
meintliche Herkunft im bayrischen Dialekt.”’ Carl Selmer, Hunter College. 

2. “The Low German Dialect of Holland, Indiana.” William F. Kam- 
man, Carnegie Institute of Technology. 

3. “A Contribution to Gothic-Finnic Relations.” Alfred Senn, Yale 
University. 

Professor Edwin C. Roedder presented a report as Chairman of a Com- 
mittee appointed to make a survey of the opportunities for the study of 
German dialects. 

The following officers were elected for the coming year: Chairman, 
FREDERICK H. WILKENS, New Y ork University; Secretary, TAYLOR STARCK, 
Harvard University. 

About ninety persons were in attendance. 

FREDERICK H. WILKENS, Acting Secretary 


The annual meeting of the American Association of Teachers of French 
was held in the Hotel Washington at 11:30 o’clock. 
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MONDAY AFTERNOON 
RESEARCH GROUP MEETING 


4 The first half of the afternoon session was devoted to Research Group 
J Meetings, which met from 2 to 3:30 o’clock. 


(General Topics IV) Practical Phonetics. Chairman, A. R. Morris, Uni- 
versity of Michigan. 

The following papers were read: 

1. “The Inflectional Element in Speech-Rhythm.” J. Hubert Scott, 
University of Iowa, and Zilpha E. Chandler, Keuka College. 

2. “The Voiced T and D in American Speech.” Cary F. Jacob, Smith 
College. 

3. “Some Results of Laboratory Training in Language.”’ Ralph H. 
Waltz, Ohio State University. 

The following officers were elected for the coming year: Chairman, 
Leonard Bloomfield, University of Chicago; Secretary, James L. Barker, 
University of Utah. 

There were forty-five members present. 

MARCEL VIGNERON, Secretary. 


(English V) Shakspere. Chairman, E. P. Kunt, University of Iowa. 

The following papers were read: 

1. “The Date of Shakespeare’s Love’s Labour’s Lost.” Rupert Taylor, 
Clemson College. 

2. “Othello as a Tragedy of Military Life.” John W. Draper, West Vir- 
ginia University. 

3. “Faire Em (and Shakspere’s Company?) in Lancashire.” Alwin Tha- 
ler, University of Tennessee. 

The papers were discussed by Professor T. W. Baldwin, Hardin Craig, 
and T. M. Parrott. Mr. W. A. Slade of the Folger Collection was present 
and invited interested members of the group to visit the collection. 

The officers were re-elected for the coming year. 

About eighty-five persons were present. 

Louts B. Wricut, Secretary 


(English VI) The Seventeenth Century. Chairman, Marjorie NICOLSON, 

Smith College. 

The following papers were read: 

1. “The Church Book of Bunyan Meeting.” James B. Wharey, Uni- 
versity of Texas. 

2. “Dryden’s Machiavellians.” Samuel L. Wolff, Columbia University. 

3. Discussion by Harris Fletcher, University of Illinois, of David Ste- 
vens’s Reference Guide to Milton, (Univ. of. Chicago Press, 1930) with ad- 
denda, and a proposal for future bibliographical work by the group. The 
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group agreed to support Fletcher’s continuation of Stevens’s Reference 
Guide to Milton. 

4. Report on the Facsimile Text Society, by Frank A. Patterson, Col- 
umbia University. 

The following officers were elected for the coming year: Chairman, Harris 
Fletcher, University of Illinois; Secretary, J. W. Hebel, Cornell University. 

Between seventy-five and one hundred persons were present. 

Harris FLETCHER, Secretary 


(English IX) Wordsworth and His Contemporaries. Chairman, THomas 

M. Raysor, University of Nebraska. 

The following papers were read: 

1. “Science to the Romantic Poets.” G. R. Potter, Umiversity of Cali- 
fornia. 

2. “The Ministry of Fear and the Mystic Experience in Wordsworth.” 
R. D. Havens, The Johns Hopkins University. 

3. “Wordsworth and Godwinism.” E. N. Hooker, The Johns Hopkins 
University. 

4. “A Report on Jeffrey Research.” J. R. Derby, Jowa State College. 

5. “Comments on Recent Research on the Romantic Movement.” Er- 
nest Bernbaum, University of Illinois. 

6. “Desiderata in the Study of the Romantic Movement.” S. C. Chew, 
Bryn Mawr College. (In the absence of Mr. Chew, this report was pre- 
sented from the author’s notes by the secretary.) 

The Chair appointed Messrs. Potter, Havens, Hooker and Derby as a 
committee to nominate officers for next year. The committee reported in 
favor of continuing the present officers and they were thereupon re-elected. 

Messrs. White, Havens, and Bernbaum were appointed a committee to 
consider certain suggestions made in Mr. Chew’s paper and the ensuing 
discussion, and to report at the next meeting of the group. 

About 120 persons were present. 


Newman I. Waite, Secretary. 


(English XI) Contemporary Literature. Chairman, Soppus Ke1tH 
THER, University of Washington. In the absence of the Chairman, Pro- 
fessor James E. Ernst, University of Illinois, presided. 

The program was devoted to studies of John Galsworthy. The follow- 
ing papers were read: 

1. “John Galsworthy as a Critic of Drams.” M. T. Herrick, University 
of Pittsburgh. 

2. “The Art of Jolin Galsworthy in Fiction and Drams.” W.S. Ament, 

Scripps College. 

3. “John Galsworthy as a Poet.” J. H. Nelson, University of Kansas. 
4. “The Reception of Galsworthy’s Plays in America.” William Wer- 
ner, Pennsylvania State College. 
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5. “Paganism in John Galsworthy.” J. S. Harrison, Butler University. 

The following officers were elected for the coming year: Chairman, Mar- 
vin Theodore Herrick, University of Pittsburgh; Secretary, William Wer- 
ner, Pennsylvania State College. 

The 1931 meeting will be devoted to studies of modern poetry. All com- 
munications with reference to the program of this group should be ad- 
dressed to the new chairman or secretary before June 15. 

M. T. Herrick, Acting Secretary 


(French VI) French Literature of the XIXth and XXth Centuries. Chair- 
man, MAXWELL A. Situ, University of Chattanooga. In the absence of 
the Secretary, Professor F. A. G. Cowper, Duke University, was ap- 
pointed acting secretary. 

The following papers were read: 

1. “Gobineau and Rousseau.”’ Gerald Spring, Williams College. The 
reading of this paper was followed by a lively discussion led by Professor 
Schinz. 

2. “L’(Euvre dramatique de Flaubert.” Jean Canu, Bryn Mawr College. 

3. “Bourget corrigé par Bourget.”” Marc Denkinger, University of Buf- 
falo. 

4. “The Populist School in French Fiction.” William Leonard 
Schwartz, Stanford University. 

The following officers were elected for the coming year: Chairman, Hugh 
Allison Smith, University of Wisconsin; Secretary, Joseph Galland, North- 
western University. 

Approximately 120 persons were present. 

F. A. G. Cowper, Acting Secretary 


[Spanish IT) Spanish Literature since the Renaissance. Chairman, HENRY 
Grattan Doyte, The George Washington University. 

The following papers were read: 

1. “Claramonte and the Estrella de Sevilla.” Sturgis E. Leavitt, Uni- 
tersity of North Carolina. 

2. “Marcos de Obregé6n y la novela picaresca.” Augusto Centeno, Prince- 
ton University. 

3. “On the Dating of Calderé6n’s Basta Callar.” S. N. Trevifio, Uni- 
versity of Chicago. 

4. “Hartzenbusch’s Reworking of Los amantes de Teruel.” N. B. Adams, 
University of North Carolina. 

5. “Feijéo on Liberty in Literary Art.” C. C. Glascock, University of 
Texas. 
6. “Some Aspects of Eighteenth-Century Madrilenian Life.” C. E. 
Kany, University of California. 
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The following officers were chosen for the coming year: Chairman, F. 
Courtney Tarr, Princeton University; Secretary, O. K. Lundeberg, Uni- 
versity of Illinois. 

About ninety persons were in attendance. 

The group held a joint meeting with Spanish I Tuesday morning at 
11:30. [For report of this meeting see below.] 

F. Courtney Tarr, Secretary 


(German IV) Methodology of Literary Criticism. Chairman, ERNst 

Jocxers, University of Pennsylvania. 

The following papers were read: 

1. “The Ethnological Method.” Adolf Gorr, University of Syracuse. 

2. “Principles of Style in Literature.” Adolf Klarmann, University of 
Rochester. 

3. “The Problem of Generations in Literature.”” Emil Doernenburg, 
La Salle College. 

4. “Nietzsche’s Psychology on Literary History.” Ernst Rose, New 
York University. 

5. “The Psycho-analytical Approach to Literature.” Ernst Feise, The 
Johns Hopkins University. 

6. ““Unger’s Objective Treatment of Literary Problems.” Theodore 
Geissendoerfer, University of Illinois. 

Discussion of these papers was led by Professors Liptzin, Faust, Busse, 
Roedder, Steiner, and Bruns. 

The question of a new name for the group was discussed, but it was 
voted not to change the name. 

The following officers were elected for the coming year: Chairman, 
Ernst Feise, The Johns Hopkins University; Secretary, Ernst Rose, New 
York University. 

About 170 persons were present. 

W. Secretary 


(Scandinavian I) Scandinavian Language and Literature. Chairman, F. 
STANTON CAWLEY, Harvard University. In the absence of the Secretary, 
John W. Spargo, Northwestern University, Adolph B. Benson, Yale Uni- 

versity was appointed Acting Secretary. 

The following papers were read: 

1. “Should the Full Line of Ljodahatir be Read with two or Three Ic- 
tus?” Lee M. Hollander, University of Texas. 

2. “OBinn, ViSforull and Widsi pb.” Margaret Schlauch, New York Uni- 
versity. 

3. “Notes on the Diction of Erik Axel Karlfeldt.” Axel J. Uppvall, 

University of Pennsylvania. 
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Professor A. M. Sturtevant, University of Kansas, was elected Chairman 
for 1931 with power to appoint the Secretary. 
Twenty-two members attended the meeting. 
Apo.trH B. BENSON, Acting Secretary 


GENERAL MEETING OF THE ASSOCIATION 


The first general session of the Association was held in the large ball- 
room of the Willard Monday afternoon. The Association was called to 
order by the President, Professor FREDERICK TUPPER of the University of 
Vermont, at 4:05 p.m. 

The President announced the appointment of the following Committees: 

To Audit the Tresurer’s Report—Professors Edwin B. Davis, Gottlieb A. 
Betz, and William A. Caldwell. 

On Nomination of Officers—Professors Ernest P. Kuhl, George W. Small, 
Henry W. Nordmeyer, Henry Grattan Doyle, and Edith Phillips. 

On Resolutions—Professors Robert E. Rockwood, Walter Clyde Curry, 
and Erika von Erhardt-Siebold. 

It was announced that the ballot box for the election of members of the 
Executive Council would be closed on Tuesday, directly after luncheon; 
and the following persons were appointed to canvass the returns: Profes- 
sors Edward D. Snyder, Louis B. Wright, and O. S. Fleissner. 

The Treasurer of the Association, Professor JoHN WHYTE of Brooklyn 
College, College of the City of New York, then presented the following re- 
port: 

A. CURRENT FUNDS 
RECEIPTS: 
Balance on hand, Dec. 21, 1929 $ 1,395.16 
From Members for 1928 and before 


$17,879.90 


From Libraries for Vol. XLIV and before. . 
« « 


“ Foreign Subscribers 
From Sales of PMLA 


Income from Permanent Fund 
Interest on Current Funds 


t 
“ 
— 
“ Life Memberships................. 692.00 
591.90 
312.82 1,412.96 
List of Members........... 40.77 1,174.19 
4 From 1,309.00 
3 75.05 1,666.72 
i “ the Carnegie Corporation of New York............ 7,000.00 


Monograph Endowment Fund, income. 691.47 
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From Miscellaneous Sources: 
Early English Text Soc.,membershipfees § 220.00 
Review of English Studies, subs........ 25.00 
London Times Literary Suppl., subs... . 12.40 
Malone Society, membership fees... .. . 100.00 
Foreign Draft returned unpaid........ 299 .84 
Rotograph Fund, contributions........ 175.00 
Monographs, Sales.............-.-..- 21.00 


To Monograph Expense Account, Income from En- 


42.00 
$34,751.64 
EXPENDITURES: 
For the quarterly PMLA 
To the George Banta Publishing Co.: 
$ 1,595.72 
XLIV, Supplement............... 1,093.51 
1,723.75 
1,476.91 
Storage, cases, insurance.......... 150.25 
Handling paper stock............. 19.50 
To Taylor Paper Co., paper stock (14 
2,294.08 
To Knapp Engraving Co., for plates. . . 70.29 $10,009.14 
For Administrative Expenses: 
Salary, Secretary. 4,000.00 
2,000.00 
Clerical Assistance................... 3,555.33 
Express and Hauling................. 55.58 
Telegraph and Telephone............. 25.60 
Printing and Mimeographing......... 1,051.36 
To LeRoy E. Kimball, Managing Trustee 
Life Membership Fees............ 692.00 
Added to Permanent Fund........ 4,926.71 
Contributions to Monograph Fund.. 1,238.25 
Current Funds to Monograph Fund. 1,000.00 7,856.96 
1,500.00 
To Emergency Fund, 40% of PMLA sales.......... 453.37 


Monograph Endowment, contributions. 1,238.25 B: 
| 
dowment 91,47 
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To Rotograph Fund: 
From contributions............... 175.00 
From Foreign Draft returned...... 299.84 474.84 
To: 
Early Eng. Text Soc., Membership 
220.00 
Review of English Studies, subs. ... . 25.00 
Malone Society, Membership fees. . . 100.00 
London Times Literary Supplement, 
American Council on Education... . 10.00 
American Council of Learned Soci- 
Miscellaneous Expenditures: 
Committee Expenses................. 46.94 
Travelling Expenses of Officers to Con- 
Annual Meeting preliminary circulars 
(1929 and 1930).................. 382.91 
40.00 
Insurance on office and stock......... 15.20 
Treasurer’s Bond ($15,000)........... 37.50 
D. C. Heath Co., Monographs pur- 
Balance on hand, Dec. 23, 1,195.87 
$34,751.64 
, B. MONOGRAPH EXPENSE ACCOUNT 
RECEIPTS: 
Interest from Central National Bank..................... $ 33.48 
Income from Monograph Endowment Fund............... 691.47 
D. C. Heath, Sales of Monographs........................ 176.04 
Oxford University Press, Sales of Monographs.............. 257.40 
Office Sale of 6.75 1,165.14 
$2,911.27 
EXPENDITURES: 
Transferred to Monograph Endowment Fund....................... $1,450.00 
Balance on hand, Dec. 23, 1930. 1,461.27 


$2,911.27 
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C. EMERGENCY FUND 


Balance on hand, Dec. 21, 1929...... $ 875 46 
Interest, Central National Bank.......................... $ 19.61 
5.40 
From Current Funds, 40% of PMLA Sales................ 453.37 478 .38 
$1,353.84 
Guaranty Trust for Ullman Reprints PMLA............... $568 .25 
Customs duty on Reprints.................0..0.2000-00005 179.65 $ 747.90 
$1,353.84 
D. RESEARCH FUND 
RECEIPTS: 
Transfer from Current Funds (Carnegie Corporation subvention)....... $1,500.00 
EXPENDITURES: 
None 
E. BALANCE SHEET FOR 1930 
Decrease Increase 
Permanent Fund (book value)....................... $ 5,544.64 
Monograph Endowment Fund (book value)............ 3,688.25 
Monograph Expense 284.86 
Net Increase in Resources...................20000005 9,979.22 
$10,732.89 $10,732.89 
REVOLVING BOOK FUND 
RECEIPTS: 
$1,559.69 
From Century Co., Sales of Krapp, Tannenbaum and Weller 
From Central National Bank, interest................... 47.34 179.71 
$1,739.40 
EXPENDITURES: 
Purchase of copies of Tannenbaum and Weller..................+++- $ 5.34 
Balance of hand, Dec. 25, 1930... 1,734.06 
$1,739.40 
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ROTOGRAPH FUND 
RECEIPTS: 
Balance on hand, Dec. 21, 1929 
From Contributions during 1930 
From Central National Bank, interest 
Draft returned unpaid 299.84 2,784.95 


$8,908 .40 
EXPENDITURES: 
For Purchase of Reproductions $3,077.91 
Balance on hand, Dec. 23, 1930 


I want to comment briefly on this report. The outstanding item for the year was 
the gift of $7,000 from the Carnegie Corporation of New York, the first installment 
of a $25,000 grant. This gift and the increased income from membership dues and 
other sources has made it possible to increase the amounts turned over to Permanent 
Fund, and other special funds of the Association, beyond those of any previous year. 
$5,618.71 was turned over to Mr. Kimball for investment in the Permanent Fund, 
and $2,238.25 for investment in the Monograph Fund; $1,500 was set aside as a Re- 
search Fund, and $453.37 was added to the Emergency Fund for the reprinting of 
exhausted publications,—a total of almost $10,000 ($9,810.33 to be exact.) 

The yield from annual membership dues was $2,245.58 above that of last year. 
Advertising yielded $115.34 more than last year. Sales of PMLA were less than last 
year; however, we have a larger amount of bills outstanding for sales of PMLA than 
usual for late shipments in December. 

On the expenditures side—the item for administrative expenses—salaries of Sec- 
retary and Treasurer and clerks, printing and mimeographing, etc., was $3,409.26 a- 
bove that of last year, of which $2,000 was expended as a result of increased salaries 
and the remainder in increased clerical and printing expenses. Under the budget for 
the new year there will be a reduction in the total figures of administrative expenses 
of this year, in spite of the larger business to be expected in 1931. 

} Both the Monograph Expense Account and the Revolving Book Fund are in ex- 
cellent condition. I want to call particular attention to the report of the Rotograph 
Fund. Through the efforts of Professor Searles, the contributions to the Fund were 
larger this year than ever before, totalling $2,300.00. Through the efforts of Profes- 
sor Bullock our expenditures for rotographs were greater than ever before, totalling 
$3,077.91. Both gentlemen are to be congratulated on their work; particularly since 
as a result of their efforts we still have an excellent balance on hand of close to 
$6,000. 

JoHN WHYTE, Treasurer 


Professor Epwin B. Davis of Rutgers University presented the following 
report as Chairman of the Committee to Audit the Treasurer’s accounts: 


The Auditing Committee met—unfortunately without one member, Professor 


G. H. Betz, who was unable to be present—in the office of the Treasurer at New York 
University on Saturday, December 27. 
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The accounts of the Treasurer, as appears in his report, consist of five separate 
accounts. The items of each of these are all shown separately and in detail in the 
Treasurer’s record book and, in case of the expenditures, also on the corresponding 
checks, save for a few still outstanding whose amounts are indicated by the corre- 
sponding stubs. The balance is, for each account, shown, as on deposit, in a separate 
bank book and is accredited by the bank. 

In the Treasurer’s report, as you have heard, the items are classified and sum- 
marized under a separate heading for each account, and these are still further com- 
bined into a single report of classified receipts and expenditures under the heading 
of Current Funds. 

These accounts and reports of the Treasurer have all been examined by your com- 
mittee, have been found correct and have been so certified. Moreover, the bond re- 
quired by the Treasurer has also been examined and found correct. 

The work of the Committee was much facilitated and expedited by the thorough 
and capable manner in which the accounts and report of the Treasurer were pre- 
pared and presented. 

Respectfully submitted by the Committee 

Epwin B. Davis, Chairman 


Thereupon the Association Voted: to accept the report of the Treasurer. 

[The accounts and records of the Treasurer’s office have been audited by 
Messrs. F. W. Lafrentz and Co., Certified Public Accountants. Their com- 
plete report is on file in the Secretary’s office of the Association.] 

Mr. LERoy Etwoop Kimsatt of New York University, Managing Trus- 
tee, then presented the following report of the Trustees of Invested Funds: 


PERMANENT FUND 


SECURITIES ON DEPOSIT WITH THE UNITED STATES Trust Co. oF NEW YORK 


Par Value Book Value 

$9,000 National Dairy Products Corp. 5% Gold Debenture Bonds, 
due Feb. 1, 1948, int. payable Feb. 1 and Aug. 1.......... $ 8,797.50 

8,000 Western Pacific R. R. Cv. 5% Gold Bonds, Series A. due 
March 1, 1946, int. payable March 1 and Sept. 1.......... 7,976.00 

7,000 Purity Bakeries Corp. Sinking Fund 5% Gold Debenture 

3,000 Municipal Service Real Estate Co., Inc., 54% Bonds, due 
April 1, 1938, int. payable April 1 and Oct. 1............. 3,000.00 

3,000 Shell Union Oil Corp. Sinking Fund 5% Gold Debenture 
Bonds, due May 1, 1947, int. payable May 1 and Nov. 1... 2,904.75 

2,000 Prudence Co. 5% Gold Bonds, due May 1, 1961, int. pay- 


2,000 Missouri Pacific R. R. Co. General Mtge 4% Gold Bonds, due 
March 1, 1975, int. payable March 1 and Sept. 1.......... 1,575.00 


1,000 Brooklyn Manhattan Transit Corp. Sinking Fund 6% Gold 

Bonds, Series A, due July 1, 1968, int. payable Jan. 1 and 

1,000 International Tel. and Tel. Corp. 25-year 5% Gold Debenture 

Bond, due Feb. 1, 1955, int. payable Feb. 1 and Aug.1.... 972.50 
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1,000 Prudence First Mtge. Certificate 53%, due Oct. 1, 1932, being 

participation in bond and mtge made by Langham Hotel 

Corp. being premises located on West side of Central Park 

W. from W. 73rd St. to W. 74th St. New York, int. payable 

1,000 Prudence First Mtge. Certificate 54% due July 1, 1931, being 

participation in bond and mtge. made by the Seventh Ave. 

Hotel Corp.-Manger, being premises located on the East 

Side of Seventh Ave. from 50th St. to 51st St., New York, int. 

1,000 Realty Associates Securities Corp. guaranteed Sinking Fund 

6% Gold Bond, due Dec. 1, 1939, int. payable June 1 and 


$39,000 $37,418.25 


RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS FOR THE YEAR ENDED DECEMBER 22, 1930 
RECEIPTS: 


Balance carried forward from 1929 $ 203.65 
From the Treasurer: 

Life Membership payments. 692.00 

Transfer from current funds (for investment)................... 5,618.71 
Redemption of Bond and Mtge. Guarantee Co., 53% mtge. on No. 


Redemption of Bond and Mtge. Guarantee Co., 53% First Mtge. of 
Dora Fries, secured by property on S. W. corner of Court St. and 


Int. on Western Pacific R. R. Corp. 5% Bonds..................... 400.00 
Int. on Bond and Mtge. Guarantee Co. 53% Mtge. on No. 2845-50 W. 

Int. on National Dairy Products 53% Bonds.....................05 236.25 
Int. on Municipal Service Real Estate Co. 53% Bonds.............. 165.00 
Int. on Shell Union Oil Sinking Fund 5% Bonds................... 150.00 
Ent. on Prudence Co. 53% Bonds. 110.00 
Int. on Purity Bakeries Corp. 5% Debenture Bonds................ * 100.00 
Int. on Bond and Mtge. Guarantee Co. 5}% First Mtge. of Dora Fries, 

Fourth and Huntington Sts., Brooklyn....................+000% $ 76.54 
Int. on Brooklyn Manhattan Transit Corp. Sinking Fund 6% Gold 

Int. on Realty Associates Securities Corp. 6% Gold Bonds.......... 60.00 
Int. on Prudence Manger Hotel 53% Mtge...................-.4055 55.00 
Int. on Prudence Langham Hotel 54% Mtge.................00.005 55.00 
Int. on International Tel. and Tel. Corp. 5% Bond................. 25.00 
Int. on Missouri Pacific R. R. Co. Gen. Mtge. 4% Bond............ 20.00 
From the U. S. Trust Co. of New York, int. on balances............ 20.53 
Transfer to Monograph End. Fund, $1,000 Electric Power and Light 

Corp. Debenture 5% Bond, due Feb. 1, 2030................... 927.50 

$19, 175.36 
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DISBURSEMENTS: 
To the Treasurer: 
Int. received on balances from U. S. Trust Co. of New York...... 20.53 
To adjust income sent to Treasurer to cover accrued int. on the Electric 
Power and Light Bond transferred to Monograph End. Fund..... 4.33 
To United States Trust Company of New York: 
For the purchase of $9,000 National Dairy Products 54% Bonds, 


For the purchase of $4,000 Purity Bakeries Corp. S. F. 5% Deben- 

For the purchase of $1,000 Purity Bakeries Corp. S. F. 5% Deben- 

892.50 
For the purchase of $1,000 International Tel. and Tel. Corp. 25-yr. 

For the purchase of $1,000 Electric Power and Light Corp. 5% De- 

benture Bond, due Feb. 1, 2030..................0...00005. 927.50 
For the purchase of $1,000 Missouri Pacific R. R. Co. Gen. Mtge. 4% 

Gold Band, Match 1, 1975... 787.50 


For services rendered in safekeeping of securities, collection of in- 
come, etc., for both the Permanent Fund and the Mon. Endow. 


Fund (their charge being 2}% of the income collected)........ 59.24 

Transfer of $1,000 Missouri Pacific R. R. Co. Bond from Mon. Endow. 
Balance on deposit with United States Trust Co. of N. Y............ 200.79 
$19,175.36 


MONOGRAPH ENDOWMENT FUND 
SECURITIES ON DEPOSIT WITH THE UNITED StaTES Trust Co. oF NEw York 


Par Value Book Value 
$11,000 National Dairy Products Corp. 53% Gold Debenture Bonds, 
due Feb. 1, 1948, int. payable Feb. 1 and Aug. 1.......... $10,677.50 
2,000 Electric Power and Light Corp. 5% Debenture Bonds, due 
Feb. 1, 2030, int. payable Feb. 1 and Aug. 1.............. 1,855.00 
1,400 Bond and Mtge. Guarantee Co. 54% First Mtge. on property 
of Wolcott Holding Corp. on the south side of 31st Ave. near 
36th St., Brooklyn, due Dec. 1, 1932, int. payable June 1 and 
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1,000 Bond and Mtge. Guarantee Co. 54% Mtge. Certificate par- 
ticipating in $100,000 Bond and Mtge. of Krim-Far Realty 
Corp., secured by property on S. W. Corner of Ave. Y and E. 
19th St. Brooklyn, due May 1, 1931, int. payable April 1 and 


1,000 International Tel. a Tel. Corp. 25-yr. 5% Gold Debenture 

Bond, due Feb. 1, 1955, int. payable Feb. 1 and Aug. 1. . 972.50 
1,000 Prudence Co. 54% Gold Bonds, due May 1, 1961, int. pay 

1,000 Purity Bakeries Corp. S. F. 5% Gold Debenture Bond, due 

Jan. 1, 1948, int. payable Jan. 1 and July 1............... 952.50 


600 Brooklyn Manhattan Transit Corp. S. F. 6% Gold Bonds, 
Series A, due July 1, 1968, int. payable Jan. 1 and July 1... 596.00 


$19,000 $18, 298.50 
RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS FOR THE YEAR ENDED DECEMBER 22, 1930 

RECEIPTS: 

Balance carried forward from 1929 $ 21.46 

From the Treasurer: 
Comtets, from sumdry Gomors. .. . 1,238.25 
Transferred from Monog. Exp. 1,450.00 
Transferred from Current 1,000.00 

Redemption of Bond and Mtge. Co. 53% Mtge. on No. 2845-50 W. 30th 

Transfer to Permanent Fund, $1,000 Missouri Pac. R. R. Co. 4% Bond. 787.50 


To adjust income sent to Treasurer to cover accrued int. on Electric 
Power and Light 5% Debenture Bond transferred from Permanent 


Int. on Bond and Mtge. Guarantee Co. 54% Mtge. on No. 2845-50 W. 

Int. on National Dairy Products Corp. 5% Bonds................- 288.75 
Int. on Bond and Mtge. Guarantee Co. 54% Mtge. of Wolcott Holding 

Corp., 31st Ave. near 36th St., Brooklyn. 77.00 
Int. on Bond and Mtge. Guarantee Co. 54% Mtge. of Krim Far Realty 
Corp., Ave. Y and E. 19th St., Brooklyn............-.-..-00005 55.00 
Tat, om Prudence Co. Bond. 55.00 
Int. on Brooklyn Manhattan Transit Corp. S. F. 6% Gold Bonds... . 30.00 
Int. on International Tel. and Tel. Corp. 5% Bond...........-.-..- 25.00 
Int. on Missouri Pacific R. R. Co. 4% Bond....................4-. 20.00 
$16, 397.03 
DISBURSEMENTS: 
To the Treasurer, income on investments......................0005 $ 691.47 


To the United States Trust Co. of New York: 
For the purchase of $11,000 Nat’l Dairy Products Corp. Debenture 
53% Bonds, due Feb. 1, 1948 
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For the purchase of $1,000 Internat’! Tel. and Tel. Corp. 25-yr. 5% 

For the purchase of $1,000 Purity Bakeries Corp. 20-yr. S. F. De- 

benture 5% Bond, due Jan. 1, 1948....................0005. 952.50 
For the purchase of $1,000 Electric Power and Light Corp. 5% De- 

benture Bond, due Feb. 1, 2030... 927.50 
For the purchase of $1,000 Missouri Pac. R. R. Co. Gen. Mtge. 4% 

1.78 
For the purchase of $100 Brooklyn Manhattan Transit Corp. Se- 

cured S. F. 6% Bond, Series A, due July 1, 1968............. 101.00 

Transfer from Permanent Fund of $1,000 Electric Power and Light 
Corp. 5% Debenture Bond, due Feb. 1, 2030.................005 927.50 
Cash bal. on deposit with United States Trust Co. of N. Y........... 51.21 
$16,397.03 
Respectfully submitted, 
LeRoy E. 


GrorcE H. NETTLETON 
J. P. WicKERSHAM CRAWFORD, Trustees 


The Association Voted: to accept the report of the Trustees of Invested 
Funds. 

Professor CARLETON Brown of New York University, Secretary of the 
Association, then presented the following report: 


During the year just ended the Modern Language Association was represented 
by Professor Allison Gaw of the University of Southern California at the dedication 
of the new campus and buildings of the University of California at Los Angeles on 
March 27 and 28; and by Professor Arthur G. Kennedy of Stanford University at 
the inauguration of Robert Gordon Sproul as President of the University of Cali- 
fornia on Wednesday, October 22, and by Professor James Southall Wilson of the 
University of Virginia at the centennial celebration of Randolph-Macon College, 
Ashland, Va., on October 23 and 24, and by Professor John Reber of Fordham Uni- 
versity at the inauguration of the Rev. Aloysius J. Hogan as President of Fordham 
University on November 21. 

Since the last annual meeting the deaths of 30 members of the M.L.A. have been 
reported to the Secretary. Among these were Professor Kuno Francke of Harvard 
University, a former president of the Association, who died June 25; Horace Howard 
Furness, Jr., distinguished Shakesperian scholar of Philadelphia, who died April 15; 
James Finch Royster of the University of North Carolina, a devoted member of the 
Executive Council and beloved by all members of the Association, who died March 
21. During the year the Association has also lost three distinguished foreign scholars 
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from its list of Honorary Members: Professor Joseph Wright, Oxford University, 
who died February 27; Sir Israel Gollancz, King’s College, London, who died June 
23; and Professor Pio Rajna, University of Florence, who died November 25. 

The total membership of the Association at the present date is 3658, of which 
number 363 are life or emeritus members. It is a great satisfaction, however, to re- 
port that 446 persons have joined the Association as of January 1,1931. This would 
bring the total membership up to 4104 on the first of January were it not for the less 
satisfactory circumstance that the roll of members now includes the names of 177 
persons who are still in arrears for membership dues for 1929 and 1930. The names 
of these persons will, therefore, be removed from the list unless they have satisfied 
the Treasurer before the printing of the new annual membership list. 

The year 1930 has seen the erection of several important landmarks in the pro- 
gress of the Association. 

The first of these in point of time, and perhaps of importance, is the subvention 
granted to the Association by the Carnegie Corporation of New York. In September 
1929 the Executive Council, acting on a recommendation of the Advisory Com- 
mittee, authorized an application to the Carnegie Corporation for an annual sub- 
vention of $5,000 to the Modern Language Association over a five-year period. On 
December 7 Professor W. A. Nitze, then President of the Association, had a per- 
sonal interview with Dr. Frederick Keppel, President of the Carnegie Corporation, 
while he was passing through Chicago; and I take this opportunity to make grateful 
acknowledgment of the service rendered by Professor Nitze in his discussion of the 
proposed subvention with Dr. Keppel. On February 20 the Secretary received from 
the Carnegie Corporation the following communication: 

“T am very glad to inform you that at our meeting yesterday the Corporation 
adopted the following resolution: 


RESOLVED, That, from the balance available for appropriation, the sum 
of twenty-five thousand dollars ($25,000), payable $7,000 in 1929-30, 
$6,000 in 1930-31, $5,000 in 1931-32, $4,000 in 1932-33 and $3,000 in 
1933-34, be, and it hereby is, appropriated to the Modern Language As- 
sociation of America for support. 
* Please let me know at your convenience your preference as to time and manner of 
payment. 
Sincerely yours, 
F. P. Keprev” 


The stimulation which has already been given to the finances of the Association 
by the first year’s subvention has been amply demonstrated in the report of the 
Treasurer of the Association. One of the indirect consequences has been the increase 
of the Association’s Permanent Fund to $39,000. Asa result, the income of the Per- 
manent Fund during 1931, for the first time in the history of the Association, will 
slightly exceed the sum required to cover annual membership fees from the 363 Life 
and Emeritus Members. But this is not all. 

The Association has created a special fund for the purpose of assisting the work of 
its research groups. During the first year the sum of $1,500 has been set apart for 
this purpose. It is hoped that during the next four years, with the continuance of 
the subvention from the Carnegie Corporation, the annual sum devoted to this pur- 
pose may be somewhat increased. Even this modest beginning, it will be recognized, 
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is a matter of large significance. We may look forward to the steady enlargement of 
the power of the Association to assist research within its field. 

The year 1930 also marks the completion of the campaign begun more than three 
years ago, to increase the Monograph Endowment Fund from $10,000 to $19,000. 
The incentive to this effort was given by the promise of Mr. William Evarts Ben- 
jamin of New York City to contribute one thousand dollars to this Fund provided 
we should succeed in bringing it up to the $19,000 mark. For securing this offer, 
which set the whole machinery into motion, the Association is indebted to the per- 
severing efforts of Dr. Henry Clinton Hutchins, who expended much labor (and 
postage) in writing to numerous patrons of letters in an endeavor to interest them 
in providing financial support for the Monograph Series. 

The task of securing the nine thousand dollars did not at first appear encourag- 
ing. The first lift came from our members in California who raised a “California 
contribution” amounting to $565. Next, a group of members in Bryn Mawr, Elmira, 
Mount Holyoke, Randolph Macon, Vassar, Wells, and Wellesley, in appreciation 
of the fact that the first three Monographs published in the Series were submitted by 
women, made up the sum of $170 as a donation from the Women’s Colleges. But the 
biggest lift of all was given by a member of this Association, who is interested in the 
study of literature from the non-professional point of view, but prefers that his name 
be not mentioned. After donating $1,000 to the fund, he added two further un- 
solicited donations which bring his total contribution up to $1,750. In the final 
stages of the campaign, after the collapse of the stock market had made the time 
particularly unpropitious for appeals in high financial circles, the Secretary turned 
in desperation to a group of Life Members of the Association and pointed out to them 
the opportunity which was open to them to testify to their continued interest in its 
financial] affairs. As a result of this appeal these Life Members sent in contributions 
amounting to $589. And finally when the goal was in sight the Secretary suggested 
to a group of members at the University of Pennsylvania that acontribution of $150 
would enable us to complete the sum required. Whereupon they responded by send- 

ing in $160.50 from the Keystone state, thus putting the keystone in our arch. 
The Secretary takes this opportunity to make grateful acknowledgment to each 
of the donors, or groups of donors, for the contributions listed below: 


California contribution 


Members at Univ. of Calif. at Los Angeles............. $ 65.00 

Members at Stanford University...................... 32.00 

Univ. of Southern Calif. (Louis Wann)................ 25.00 

Mills College (Hope Traver).....................2204. 25.00 

418.00 $ 565.00 
Contribution from Women’s Colleges... .... 170.00 
1,750.00 
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M. Hartley Dodge 

Smaller individual donations 

Life Members’ contributions 

Members in University of Pennsylvania 


Those who take the trouble to foot up this list of contributions will find that they do 
not make up the full amount required to bring the Fund to $19,000. The balance 
needed was supplied through the operations of the Managing Trustee in reinvesting 
securities which had been purchased for the Fund and through the cooperation of 
the Treasurer of the Assocation who turned over to the Monograph Fund from time 
to time sums which could be spared from Current Funds. 

Under date of December 2 the Secretary wrote to Mr. Benjamin enclosing a 
statement from the Managing Trustee showing that the Monograph Fund had been 
brought up to $19,000. It is a pleasure to announce that he promptly replied to this 
notification and has sent his cheque for $1,000, thus completing the Fund to 
$20,000.* 

Now that the financial support of the Monograph Series has been assured, our ef- 
forts should be directed to securing wider publicity for the studies which have al- 
ready appeared in this Series. The sales of these Monographs, particularly in the 
United States, continue to be disappointingly small, indicating that the scholarly 
importance of these volumes has not yet been sufficiently impressed upon college 
and university libraries. 

It is important also that members of the Association should understand that the 
Monograph Series offers them a medium for the publication, without expense on 
their part, of studies which in the judgment of the Committee of Award, are of suffi- 
cient scholarly merit and importance to justify this distinction. There is no fixed 
date for the submission of MSS. to the Committee of Award. But the funds now a- 
vailable should be sufficient to permit the publication of one monograph each year. 
And MSS. which are sent to the Secretary of the Association will be forwarded with- 
out delay for consideration by the Committee of Award. The only restriction which 
has been placed upon admission to the Series is, that studies which have been pre- 
sented in fulfillment of the requirements for academic degrees cannot be considered. 
The purpose of this restriction is obvious. If dissertations could be considered for 
the Monograph Series, the number submitted would be so large as to overwhelm the 
Committee. And the Association in founding the Monograph Series had in mind the 
establishment of an honor series for works of distinguished scholarship. 

In conclusion it is a pleasure to announce that in the Association’s Revolving 
Fund Series, the fourth number has recently been accepted by the Committee in 
charge and is already at press. This is A Bibliography of the Seventeenth-century 
Novel in France by Professor Ralph C. Williams of Amherst College. This book, 
which will run to something more than 200 pages, may be expected to issue from the 
press in March. 


* As Mr. Benjamin’s cheque has not at this date been put through the bank, 
his contribution does not appear in the reports of the Treasurer or the Managing 
Trustee. 
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A year ago the Association reorganized its working machinery by amending its 
Constitution and adopting a set of By-Laws carefully drawn to provide for the in- 
creasing complexities of its widening activities. The inauguration of the new system 
involved the election of the entire Executive Council and the constitution of the five 
Standing Committees of the Association. At the end of the first year it can be truth- 
fully said that the new plan has successfully met the test of experience. 

This year, and in each subsequent year, the Association, instead of electing the 
entire membership of the Executive Council,merely fills the vacancies on the Coun- 
cil through the expiration of the terms of three members—and this year unhappily 
the additional vacancy caused by the death of Professor Royster. I wish to call the 
attentionof membersof the Association—and particularly the new members who are 
not yet familiar with our methods—to the opportunity which is given to every mem- 
ber of the Association to suggest nominations for members of the Executive Council. 
The existing Council from year to year will present six names for the three vacancies 
occurring in the membership of the Council. These names will be conspicuously 
printed in the September issue of PMLA. Every member of the Association is then 
invited to send to the Secretary the names of three other persons as nominees to the 
Council. These suggestions will be received by the Secretary up to November first, 
and from the names thus sugggested the three receiving the highest number of votes 
will be added to the official ballot along with the six which have already been pro- 
posed by the Existing Council. It is to be hoped that from year to year the number 
of these “outside nominations” will continue to increase, so that the official ballot 
will reflect more and more the desires of the general membership of the Association. 

The report of the Secretary would not be complete without some reference to 
PMLA. The Secretary takes this opportunity to explain that, with the new organ- 
ization of the Editorial Committee, the acceptance or rejection of manuscripts sub- 
mitted for publication is now entirely in the hands of members of the Editorial 
Committee, to whom all manuscripts submitted for publication are referred. The 
volume for 1930, like each volume for several preceding years, established a new 
record in the number of pages published. In spite of this fact, however, the con- 
gestion of material accepted for publication continues to increase. This despite the 
fact that this year the Editorial Committee has set up more rigorous standards than 
ever before in passing upon MSS. submitted for consideration. 

It is obvious that we cannot go on indelfinitely without confronting an emergency. 
In fact, it may be said that an emergency already exists. We shall soon be faced by 
the necessity, either of declaring a temporary moratorium on the consideration of 
material offered for PMLA—which would be a hardship if not a positive injustice to 
many members of the Association—or of issuing extra numbers, or even an extra 
volume of PMLA, in order that accepted MSS, may be published without being 
held over for an unreasonable period. 

It is not necessary to discuss again the question of the departmental distribution 
of the papers which have appeared in the last volume of PMLA. This is a matter 
which must be determined largely by the relative amount of acceptable material 
which is submitted in English, Romance, and German. I am glad to report that at 
this time there is in my hands awaiting publication a considerably larger number of 
papers in the Romance field than ever before. But it will be understood that this 
increased volume of Romance material will not immediately be reflected in the con- 
tents of PMLA. I am still struggling to find space for papers which were accepted, 
some of them as long as two years ago. But I can assure the Romance members of 
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the Association that if they will be patient, they may expect in the course of another 
six months to find a very large share of the space in P/LA devoted to papers in 
their field. 


CaRLETON Brown, Secretary 


The Association Voted: to accept the report of the Secretary. 
The Committee on Rotographs of MSS. and Rare Printed Books pre- 


sented the following reports through its Co-Chairmen. 


1. On the Rotograph Fund, by Professor CoLBERT SEARLES, Chairman. 


Ninety-four colleges, universities, public libraries and publishing houses inter- 


American University 

Amherst College 

Boston University 

Library of the City of Boston 
Brown University 

Bryn Mawr College 

Bucknell University 

University of Buffalo 

Butler University 

University of California at Berkeley 
University of California at Los Angeles 
California State Library 

Carleton College 

Catholic University of America 
University of Chicago 

University of Cincinnati 

Cleveland Public Library 

Colgate University 


_ University of Colorado 
“ Columbia University 


Cornell University 

Dartmouth College 

Denison University 

Public Library, City of Detroit 
Duke University 

Enoch Pratt Free Library 

The George Washington University 
Gettysburg College 

Ginn and Company 

Goucher College 

Hamilton College 

Hamline University 

Harvard University 

Haverford College 

Henry Huntingdon Memorial Library 


ested in the development of Modern Language and Literature study have lent their 
support to the Association’s enterprise during the past year. The list follows: 


Hobart College 

Howard University 

Indiana University 

University of Iowa 

Johns Hopkins University 
University of Kansas 

University of Kentucky 
Lafayette College 

Lehigh University 

Loyola University, New Orleans 
University of Michigan 
Middlebury College 

Mills College 

University of Minnesota 
University of Missouri 

Mount Holyoke College 
University of Nebraska 

Public Library of Newark, New Jersey 
New York City Public Library 
New York University 

North Carolina College for Women 
University of North Carolina 
Northwestern University 
University of Notre Dame 
Oberlin College 

Ohio State University 

Oklahoma State University 
University of Pennsylvania 
Princeton University 

Radcliffe College 

University of Rochester 

Smith College 

Sophie Newcomb Memorial College 
University of Southern California 
Southern Methodist University 
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Stanford University University of Washington 
Swarthmore College Washington University 
Syracuse University Washington and Lee University 
University of Texas Wellesley College 
Tarkio College Wells College 
University of Toronto Wesleyan University 
Trinity College West Virginia University 
Tulane University Western Reserve University 
Vanderbilt University Wheaton College 
Vassar College Williams College 
University of Vermont University of Wisconsin 
University of Virginia Yale University 


We seek always your collaboration in this enterprise for the institutions with 
which you are connected. One of the most difficult obstacles which we have to over- 
come is often the attitude of the local librarians. Many of them seem to regard the 
library which they administer as their own personal property or plaything. And 
then there is the constant plea of poverty which is, of course, almost always valid. 
We tried this year the experiment of addressing letters to college and university 
presidents and we have found them quite responsive, more so, on the whole, it must 
be said, than the members of the Association who deign to take any notice of our ef- 
forts in furthering this project. With more than ninety of the most progressive and 
outstanding institutions taking part in this work it would seem that any live college 
or university should feel that it can hardly afford to stay aloof. 

It is to be borne in mind that the financial status of an institution of higher 
learning is not necessarily, completely, and finally given in the response which the 
administration of that institution makes to pleas for increases in salary. The insti- 
tution that gives the gloomiest prospect in such cases will have no difficulty in 
producing the price of three or four of our subscriptions to engage some travelling 
celebrity to come and take up the time of the students with convocation talks on In- 
ternational peace, the future of society, or even on “Poetry and Pearls,” or “Thought 
and Chariots.” Once convince the administration that it is a matter not only of gen- 
eral educational profit but of institutional prestige, or at least of institutional 
noblesse oblige, and the rest will take care of itself. 


Just one more point and perhaps a more important one. Each year we lose about 
a half dozen subscribers from the list of the preceding year. This is due occasionally 
to a misunderstanding or a simple blunder on the part of your chairman. In general, 
we send out at least two follow-up letters when necessary after the first envoy of cir- 
cular material. That is 2s many as our sense of propriety, rudimentary as it is, will 
permit. In spite of this we are frequently met with a rejoinder that the matter has 
never been brought to the librarian’s attention. Library routine is complicated and 
no doubt it often happens that a clerk acting under blanket instructions, consigns 
our material to the waste basket. If those of you, particularly in institutions who 
have come to our support within the last three years, would make it a point to see 
that this overlooking of our request does not happen, it would be of great assistance. 
A little personal intervention in the local situation on your part, as members of the 
Association, would enable us to accomplish more for the general good of us all. 


CoLBERT SEARLES, Chairman 
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2. On the Purchase of Rotographs, by Professor WALTER L. BULLOCK, 
Chairman. 


The most important event in the life of the Committee during the past year has 
been the radical re-organization of its membership. Instead of two Committees (one 
on rotograph funds under Professor Searles, and one on selection with the present 
writer as Chairman) we now have asingle Committee with the Chairmen of the for- 
mer two Committees happily associated as co-chairmen of the new one. Since one 
of the two earlier Committees was composed of ten members and the new double 
Committee has only five in all, including the Siamese Chairmen, it will be obvious 
that for administrative purposes its functioning should be greatly simplified. 

In the course of the present calendar year a larger number of new items than ever 
before has been added to our collection. The additions comprise some forty-six new 
numbers, as compared with twenty-six for 1929 and nineteen for 1928. If our addi- 
tions continue to increase in any such ratio as this, your Chairman’s task within a 
year or two will become extremely difficult. The number of sheets represented by 
these forty-six additions is 10,346; nearly double last year’s total (5738), which was 
itself larger than that of any previous year. 

The growing size of the collection requires an increasing number of pages for 
listing, and it seems possible that before long it will be desirable to print our !ist as 
a separate pamphlet. There would be various advantages in doing this; it remains 
for the all-puissant secretary of our Association to decide whether or not the prob- 
lems involved (including that of expense) would be too great. 

Occasional difficulties of one kind or another arise in obtaining rotographs from 
Europe and elsewhere. On more than one occasion it has been necessary to write 
several times before any answer was received from the Librarian concerned. Some- 
times Librarians are hesitant about according us the necessary permission; and your 
Chairman is at the moment in the midst of a delicate correspondence with Rouge 
Dragon of the College of Arms in London, who seems anxious to live up to his title as 
a defender of the privacy of the manuscripts in the Heralds’ possession. In general, 
however, the Chairman’s task, though heavy, is not unduly handicapped. 

As usual it is the Chairman’s pleasant duty to record here the unfailing courtesy 
and efficiency with which the Division of Manuscripts at the Library of Congress 
under Dr. J. F. Jameson has carried out its part of the work involved. The binding 
‘and cataloguing of our reproductions proceeds with remarkably regular rapidity. 
Great progress has been made especially in the cataloguing of the series. Cards de- 
scribing each item in great detail, (following the familiar type established by the 
Library of Congress for its card catalogue) are now available for nearly all numbers 
up to 141; and the series is being rapidly extended. 

In conclusion, this semi-chairman feels bound once more to pay grateful tribute 
to the efficiency and enthusiasm of his alter ego, Mr. Searles. Again this year Mr. 
Searles has succeeded in collecting larger funds than ever before for the purchase of 
rotographs. In spite, however, of his remarkable achievement, it is necessary to 
sound at this time a note of warning. We have spent on rotographs in the last 
twelve months nearly one thousand dollars more than Mr. Searles’ best efforts could 
collect in the form of contributions. We are thus drawing on our capital, which is 
none too large; unless some method is found of increasing our funds, by grant or 
otherwise, we shall very soon find ourselves forced to restrict materially the number 
of rotographs we shall each year be able to purchase. 

Respectfully submitted, 
WALTER L. Buttock, Chairman 
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It was Voted: to accept the reports of the Chairmen of the Committee 
on Rotographs. 

Neither of the Association’s delegates to the American Council of 
Learned Societies was present, but a telegram was read from Professor E. 
C. Armstrong calling attention to the revised draft of the Constitution 
which had been adopted by the A.C.L.S. and submitted for ratification by 
the constituent Societies. The changes were purely of a formal character 
and Professor Armstrong expressed the hope that the Constitution as re- 
vised would be ratified by the Modern Language Association. 

On motion of Professor W. A. Nitze it was Voted: to ratify the amended 
Constitution of the American Council of Learned Societies. 

The Secretary then reported from the Executive Council that the fol- 
lowing foreign scholars had been nominated to the Association for election 
as Honorary Members: Professors R. W. Chambers, University College, 
London, Arturo Farinelli, University of Turin, and Henry Cecil Wyld, 
Oxford University. 

It was Voted: that the three persons named be elected Honorary Mem- 
bers of the Association. 

The Secretary also read for the information of members of the Associa- 
tion the revised draft of the Regulations Adopted by the Executive Coun- 
cil, relating to the dropping of members in arrears, to the presentation of 
papers for the Annual Meeting, and for the submission of MSS. for PMLA. 
[These revised Regulations are printed on the first of the preliminary 
pages, facing the inside of the front cover.] 

Professor Robert A. Law of the University of Texas offered the following 
resolution: 


That the Editorial Committee of the Association be requested to consider the 
advisability of devoting a special number of PMLA to John Dryden, if possible in 
the year 1931, the tercentenary of Dryden’s birth. 


The resolution was seconded by Professor Samuel Lee Wolff of Columbia 
University. The Association voted to refer the resolution to the Editorial 
Committee. 

Professor Edward S. Bradley, University of Pennsylvania, Secretary of 
the American Literature Group, presented the following resolution which 
had been adopted by the American Literature Group at its meeting in the 
forenoon: 


Resolved: That the American Literature Group of the Modern Language Asso- 
ciation cordially endorses the project described below, and requests that the Execu- 
tive Council of the Modern Language Association consider adding its endorsement: 

To wit, a complete publication of the records of the Philadelphia stage from man- 
uscript and other sources. This includes the richest unpublished sources for the 
history of American drama. The work has already been initiated by Professor Ar- 
thur Hobson Quinn, and much of the investigation has been accomplished. Dr. 
Thomas Pollock has prepared the records of the entire eighteenth century; Professor 
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Reese D. James has covered the period from 1805-1835, and now proposes to do the 
period from 1800-1805; and work on the late nineteenth and early twentieth cen- 
turies is in progress by competent scholars supervised by Professor Quinn. 


It was voted to refer this resolution to the Executive Council with power 
to act. 
There being no further business, the meeting adjourned. 


MONDAY EVENING 
GENERAL MEETING OF THE ASSOCIATION 


The second general session of the Association was held on Monday even- 
ing at 8 o’clock in the large ball-room of The Willard, with President 
Tupper in the chair. 

Dr. CLtoyp Heck Marvin, President of The George Washington Univer- 
sity, delivered the Address of Welcome to the Association. 

Professor STEN Bopvar LILJEGREN of Greifswald University and Pro- 
fessor EDMOND FarAt of the Collége de France, Visiting Professors at Co- 
lumbia University, were introduced to the Association and delivered mes- 
sages of greeting from their colleagues in the universities of Germany and 
France. 

Professor FREDERICK TupPeER, President of the Association, then de- 
livered the Presidential Address: ‘Authors and Arts: A Medieval In- 
stance.””* 


TUESDAY MORNING 


RESEARCH GROUP MEETINGS 


The morning session of Tuesday was devoted to Research Group Meet- 
ings, which were held in two Divisions, the first meeting at 9:00 a.m., and 
the second at 11:00 a.m. 


First DIVISION: 9 A.M. 
(General Topics V) Experimental Phonetics. Chairman, Gorpon C. Pat- 

TERSON, University of Toronto. 

The following papers were read: 

1. “A Technique for making Superposable X-ray Pictures of the Or- 
gans of Speech in Articulation.”” Salomon N. Trevifio, University of Chi- 
cago. 

2. “Rate of Breath Expenditure in English and in French.” Ernest F. 
Haden, University of Chicago. 

The papers were followed by short discussion. 

The following officers were elected for the coming year: Chairman, 
SoLomon N. TREVINO, University of Chicago; Secretary, W. S. TWADDELL, 
University of Wisconsin. 

Harry J. RusseEtt, Secretary 


* The text of the Presidential Address is printed above, pp. iii-xviii. 
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(Comparative Literature I) Prose Fiction. Chairman, ERNEST BERNBAUM, 
University of Illinois. 

The meeting was devoted to informal reviews and discussion of the 
first four volumes of Ernest A. Baker’s The History of the English Novel, 
published between 1924 and 1930. The discussion was led by C. S. North- 
up, A. M. Turner, and T. P. Harrison, Jr. Others taking part were E. F. 
Hale, W. T. Hale, T. M. Raysor, A. W. Secord, and the Chairman. 

Members of the group are urged to suggest to the officers topics suitable 
for the 1931 meeting. 

The officers were re-elected for the coming year. 

ALPHEUS W. SmiTH, Secretary 


(Comparative Literature II) Popular Literature. Chairman, St1tH THomp- 
son, Indiana University. 

The following papers were read: 

1. “Report of the Vassar College Folk-lore Expedition to Newfound- 
land.” Elizabeth B. Greenleaf, Marshall College. 

2. “Folk-lore Collecting in Hawaii.” Martha W. Beckwith, Vassar 
College. 

3. “Problems in Folk-tale Classification.” Ralph S. Boggs, University 
of North Carolina. 

4. Round table discussion of projects in folk-tale research. Among the 
projects reported were a classification of French tales at the University of 
North Carolina, a collection of tales from the Spanish of New Mexico and 
Arizona by the University of Oregon, and the transfer of the Helsingfors 
material in English translation to the University of Chicago. The Chair- 
man reported on various surveys in progress at Indiana University. 

The Chairman announced that next year’s program would be devoted 
mainly to the ballad. 

The present officers were re-elected for the coming year. 

- About forty-five persons were present. 
ARTHUR KyLe Davis, Jr., Secretary 


(English ITT) Chaucer. Chairman, AtBert C. BAuGH, University of Pen- 

nsylvania. 

The following papers were read: 

1. “The Manuscript Evidence on the Order of the Canterbury Tales.” 
C. R. Kase, University of Delaware. 

2. “The Wandering Jew and The Pardoner’s Tale.”” Nelson S. Bushnell, 
Northwestern University. 

3. “Report on the Present Status of the Work on the Canterbury Tales 
at Chicago.” Robert Campbell, Hendrix-Henderson College. 

The following officers were elected for the coming year: Chairman, A. C. 
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Baugh, University of Pennsylvania; Secretary, Robert Campbell, Hen- 
drix-Henderson College. 
The number in attendance was upwards of seventy-five. 
NATHANIEL E. GrirFin, Secretary 


(English VIII) Literary Tendencies during the Second Half of the 
XVIIIth Century. Chairman, GEORGE W. SHERBURN, University of Chi- 
cago. 

The General topic was Eighteenth-Century Periodicals. The following 
papers were read: 

1. “Newspapers as Sources for the History of Eighteenth-Century 
Drama.” Allardyce Nicoll, University of London. This paper was read by 
the Secretary. 

2. “Richardson as a Printer.”” Alan D. McKillop, The Rice Institute. 
Discussion led by William M. Sale,Jr., Yale University. 

3. “Editorial Policies of the Monthly Review during the Eighteenth 
Century.” Benjamin C. Nangle, Yale University. 

4. “Problems and Opportunities in the Study of Eighteenth-Century 
Periodicals.” Walter J. Graham, University of Illinois. 

5. “A Project for an Encyclopedia of Lesser Criticism.’”’ Margery 
Bailey, Stanford University. Discussion led by R. W. Seitz, University of 
Buffalo. 

Discussion followed the reading of each paper. 

The following officers were elected for the coming year: Chairman, Cecil 
A. Moore, University of Minnesota; Secretary, Robert W. Seitz, University 
of Buffalo. 

About eighty-five persons were present. 

FREDERICK A. PoTTLe, Secretary 


(French V) French Literature of the XVIIIth Century. Chairman, At- 
¢ BERT SCHINZ, University of Pennsylvania. 

The program was devoted to the consideration of some phases of Vol- 
taire’s life or work. 

The following papers were read: 

1. “Etat actuel des études sur la langue francaise du 18 ® siécle.” René 
Guiet, Smith College. 

2. “Recent Voltaire Bibliography.” Norman L. Torrey, Yale Univer- 
sity. 

3. “Problems of l’Epitre d Uranie.” Ira O. Wade, Princeton Univer- 
sity. (With special attention to the questions of the three titles, to the 
revision of the poem, to the ideas of the Epitre. The Leningrad MS.) 

4. “Voltaire Sinophile.” Arnold H. Rowbotham, University of Califor- 
nia. (A very brief suggestion as to the extent of Voltaire’s enthusiasm for 


things Chinese). 
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5. “L’affaire Calas: Etat présent de la question.” Brady R. Jordan, 
Duke University. (A brief review of modern unprejudiced judgments of 
the legal question involved.) 

As the topic for the following year, Professor Jameson suggested either 
Montesquieu or the Evolution of the Theater in the XVIIIth Century. The 
final decision was left to the new officers. 

The following officers were elected for the coming year: Chairman, Nor- 
man L. Torrey, Yale University; Secretary, Ira O. Wade, Princeton Univer- 
sity. 

EpitH Secretary 


(German V) Modern German Literature. Chairman, DETLEV W. Scuv- 

MANN, Columbia University. 

The following papers were read: 

1. “Die Entstehungsgeschichte von Schnitzlers Der einsame Weg.” Solo- 
mon Liptzin, College of the City of New York. 

2. “Klara Viebig. Eine Studie zum Naturalismus.” O. S. Fleissner, 
Wells College. 

3. “Ein neuer Beitrag zur Wiederspiegelung Wagners in Romanen des 
20. Jahrhunderts.”” Anna Jacobson, Hunter College. 

4. “Der Dichter Hans Carossa.” Felix Wittmer, Washington and Jef- 
ferson College. 

A lively discussion followed the first two papers, the chief participants 
being Professors Feise and Busse. 

It was voted that the papers for the coming meeting of the group be 
limited to the topic ‘‘Naturalismus.” 

Professor Prokosch as Chairman of the Nominating Committee pre- 
sented the following names as officers for the coming year: Chairman, 
Friedrich Bruns, University of Wisconsin; Secretary, Ruth J. Hofrichter, 
Vassar College. Mr. Bruns withdrew his name and thereupon Dr. Erich 
Hofacker, Washington University, was elected as Chairman. 

About ninety persons attended. 

J. Horricuter, Acting Secretary 


(Slavonic I) Slavonic Language and Literature. Chairman, CLARENCE A. 

MANNING, Columbia University. 

The following papers were read and discussed: 

1. “Maxim Gorky and Bolshevism.” Alexander Kaun, University of 
California. 

2. “Chekhov’s Attitude toward Life.”” George Z. Patrick, University of 
California. 

3. “Dostoyevsky and the Present World.” Tatiana I. Vacquier, Na- 
zareth College. 

4. “The Basic Vocabulary of Polish.” Arthur P. Coleman, Columbia 
University. 
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5. (1) “Sense-perceptions and Emotions as Reflected by the Balto-Sla- 
vic Vocabulary.” (2) “Folklore and Etymology on Serbo-Croatian.” 
Francis R. Preveden, DePaul University. 

6. “Milton and Njegus” Clarence A. Manning, Columbia University. 
Dr. Leonid Pitamic, Royal Yugoslav Minister to the United States; V. 
Podoski, First Secretary of the Polish Embassy, and Dr. Stephen Panare- 
toff, sometime Royal Bulgarian Minister to the United States were pres- 
ent and took part in the discussions. 

The same officers were continued for the coming year. 

About thirty persons were in attendance. 

(REv.) GEorGE LuBa, O. S. B. Secretary 


SECOND DiIvISION 11 A.M. 


(Comparative Literature III) Arthurian Romances. Chairman, Joun J. 
Parry, University of Illinois. Secretary, CLARK H. SLOVER, University 
of Texas. 

The following program was presented: 
1. Discussion of problems connected with the Arthurian Bibliographies. 
2. Report on the Arthurian Congress at Truro, Cornwall. Dorothy 

Winters, University of Chicago. 

3. “Is the Source of the 1530 Perceval a Manuscript Now Lost?” Wal- 
ter Pennington, Northwestern University. 
4. “Glastonbury and the Perlesvaus.” Clark H. Slover, University of 

Texas. (No report of this group meeting has been received.) 


(English II) Middle English Language and Literature. Chairman, W. F. 

Bryan, Northwestern University. 

The following papers were read: 

1. “Piers Plowman and the Roman de Fauvel.”’ Roberta D. Cornelius, 
Randolph-Macon Woman’s College. 

"2. “Peter Idle, 15th-Century Writer and Public Servant.” Charlotte 
D’Evelyn, Mount Holyoke College. 

Mr. Meech outlined the present status of the Middle English Diction- 
ary, for which there are now in hand about two million slips, and for which 
additional reading will presently be called for. 

A mimeographed bibliography of the year’s work was distributed. 

The following officers were elected for the coming year: Chairman, Char- 
lotte D’Evelyn, Mount Holyoke College; Secretary, Sanford B. Meech, Uni- 
versity of Michigan. 

About fifty persons were present. 

CrarK S. Nortuup, Secretary 


(English XII) American Literature. (Second Session. The first session 
was held on Mondav at 9:30 a.m.) 
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1. “American Literature and American Scholarship.” Thomas K. 
Whipple, University of California. Professor Whipple made a plea for an 
American scholarship based upon critical and literary standards and ex- 
ercised by men who were leaders of thought and men of letters. The dis- 
cussion was continued by Dr. Henry S. Canby and Professor Arthur H. 
Quinn, both of whom, prevented by illness from attending, had sent their 
remarks in manuscript. From the discussion the idea emerged strongly 
that American literature could be best interpreted through the back- 
ground of English literature and that the future of the field was conditioned 
only by the quality of scholarly leadership which it attracted. 

The number in attendance was 220. 

Epwarp S. BRADLEY, Secretary 


(English XIV) English Drama. Chairman, E. H. C. OvipHant, Sarah 

Lawrence College. 

Professor Tucker Brooke, Yale University, chairman of the committee 
to consider certain unpublished works relating to the English Drama and 
the means for their publication, reported that the Concordance of the Plays 
of Ben Jonson, compiled by Charles Crav-ford, would be undertaken by 
the University of North Carolina Press with the endorsement of the Coun- 
cil of the M. L. A. 

The program began with the discussion of the following questions: 

1. “Is there justification for the view that the plays of Shakespeare and 
of many other Elizabethans were written without act-divisions?” Dis- 
cussed by Thomas W. Baldwin, Baldwin Maxwell, and C. F. Tucker 
Brooke, followed by Warner G. Rice, and Hardin Craig. 

2. “Is the revival of the aside in modern drama a development to be 
welcomed?” Discussed by H. A. Watt, Arthur H. Nethercot, and George 
R. Coffman, followed by J. E. Uhler, Robert H. Ball, D. C. Croissant, and 
Hazelton Spencer. 

3. A paper, “The Authorship of Misogonus,” was read by Dr. Samuel 
A. Tannenbaum of New York City. 

The following officers were elected for the coming year: Chairman, C. F. 
Tucker Brooke, Yale University; Secretary, D. C. Croissant, The George 
Washington University. 

About 150 persons were present. 

Marte C. Lyte, Secretary 


(French IIT) French Literature of the XVIth and XVIIth Centuries. 
Chairman, ALBERT FEUILLERAT, Yale University. In the absence of the 
Secretary, R. V. Merrill, University of Chicago, the group elected as 
Acting Secretary N. H. Clement, University of Delaware. 

The following papers were read: 
1. “The Reputation of Salluste Du Bartas in France.” J. C. Lyons, 

University of North Carolina. 
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2. “The French Press during the Reign of Louis XIV.” Minnie M. 
Miller, Kansas State Teachers College. Discussed by Dr. Raphael Levy, 
The Johns Hopkins University. 

3. “Why did Moliére write the Amphitryon?” John T. Fotos, Purdue 
University. Discussed by Professor H. C. Lancaster, The Johns Hopkins 
University. 

4. “The Early Collective Editions of Moliére.”” Bert E. Young, Indiana 
University. 

It was voted that the following officers, chosen by the nominating com- 
mittee, be elected for the coming year: Chairman, Colbert Searles, Univer- 
sity of Minnesota; Secretary, Ernst J. Lévéque, Indiana University. 

More than one hundred attended. 

N. H. CLEMENT, Acting Secretary 


(German IIT) Goethe. Chairman, A. R. HOHLFELD, University of Wisconsin. 

The following papers were read: 

1. “Musical Settings of Goethe Poems by American Composers.” John 
A. Kelly, Haverford College. 

2. “Goethe’s Sense of Humor in His Novels.” Ruth J. Hofrichter, Vas- 
sar College. 

3. “Emerson and Goethe: Their Dialectic Relationship.”” Harry Sloch- 
ower, Brooklyn College, C.C. N.Y. 

4. Carl F. Schreiber, Yale University, presented a report of the Goethe 
Centenary Committee. 

5. Report on the Goethe Society of America by John Whyte, Brooklyn 
College, C.C. N.Y. 

The following officers were elected for the coming year: Chairman, James 
Taft Hatfield, Northwestern University; Secretary, Carl F. Schreiber, Yale 
University. 

4 Car F. SCHREIBER, Secretary 


A joint meeting of the two Spanish Groups was held on Tuesday morn- 
ing, December 30 at 11:30 to discuss the situation created by the discon- 
tinuance of the Revue Hispanique and to receive the report of the Period- 
icals Committee. The meeting was called to order by Professor Doyle 
and Professor Crawford was elected as chairman. It was voted as the sense 
of the meeting that steps be taken with a view to initiating a scholarly re- 
view in the Hispanic field independent of Hispania, the organ of the A- 
merican Association of Teachers of Spanish. After discussion the matter 
was referred, with power, to the following committee: Professors Marden 
(chairman), Bushee, Coester, Dale, Doyle, Fitz-Gerald, Heaton, Hills, 
Keniston, and Wagner. 

The report of the Periodicals Committee was accepted with thanks and 
it was voted to continue the committee for another year. 

F. CourtTNEy Tarr, Secretary 
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TUESDAY AFTERNOON 
GENERAL MEETING OF THE ASSOCIATION 


The third general session of the Association was held on Tuesday after- 
noon at 2 o’clock in the large ball-room of The Willard, with President 
Tupper in the chair. The meeting was devoted to the reading and dis- 
cussion of the following papers: 


1. “The Expressionistic Movement in Recent German Literature.” By 
Professor Kurt F. Reinhardt of Stanford University. 

2. “On the Dating of the English and Scottish Ballads.”” By Professor 
Louise Pound of the University of Nebraska. 

3. “The Study of Literature from the Non-Professional Point of View.” 
By Mr. Joseph S. Graydon of Cincinnati. 

4. “Some Aspects of the Burns Legend.”” By Professor J. DeLancey 
Ferguson of Western Reserve University. 


Professor E. E. Stoll of the University of Minnesota was prevented by 
illness from presenting his paper, “Literature and Life Again,” as an- 
nounced in the program. 

5. “Speech Melody.” By Professor Ernst Feise of The Johns Hopkins 
University. This paper was illustrated by lantern slides. 


Professor E. P. Kuhl of the University of Iowa, Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Nomination of Officers, presented the following report on behalf 
of this Committee: 


For President: Professor George Oliver Curme of Northwestern Univer- 
sity. 


For Vice Presidents: Professor H. Carrington Lancaster of The Johns 
Hopkins University, and Professor Hardin Craig of Stanford University. 


It was Voted: To instruct the Secretary to cast the ballot of the Associa- 
tion for these nominees, and they were declared elected. 


Professor Robert E. Rockwood of Ohio State University, Chairman of 
the Committee on Resolutions, offered the following Resolution: 


The Modern Language Association of America, at its forty-seventh meeting as- 
sembled at Washington, formally acknowledges the countless courtesies extended to 
it in the Nation’s capital. To George Washington University, the American Univer- 
sity, the Catholic University of America and Georgetown University, their Presi- 
dents and Faculties, and particularly to Dean George N. Henning and the Local 
Committee, the Association desires to express its great appreciation and profound 
gratitude for the gracious hospitality extended to all its members and for the perfec- 
tion of endless details of arrangements which have made for the successful accom- 
plishment of the business of the Association. 

ERIKA VON ERHARDT-SIEBOLD 
WALTER CLYDE CURRY 
Rosert E. Rockwoon, Commitice 
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The resolution was unanimously adopted by a rising vote. 

The result of the ballot for the election of members of the Executive 
Council was as follows: 

Total number of ballots received 506. Of these 11 were not counted for 
the following reasons: 3 were unsigned, 1 was cast by a non-member, 3 
contained votes for five candidates, 2 ballots each (with different check- 
ings) were cast by two members. 

The four nominees receiving the highest number of votes were as fol- 
lows: 

Helen E. Sandison 197 
J. P. Wickersham Crawford 188 
Alexander R. Hohlfeld 183 
George Raleigh Coffman 182 


In accordance with the arrangement adopted by the Executive Coun- 
cil the first three on the list were considered as elected for the full term 
and the fourth on the list as elected for the unexpired term of James F. 
Royster. 


TUESDAY EVENING 


At seven o’clock a subscription dinner was served in the large ball-room 
of The Willard to some eight hundred members and guests of the Associa- 
tion. Among the guests were their Excellencies, Nobile Giacomo di Mar- 
tino the Italian Ambassador, M. Paul Claudel the French Ambassador, 
and Herr F. W. von Prittwitz und Gaffron the German Ambassador. The 
Ambassadors were introduced by the President of the Association and 
made brief addresses. 

Following the dinner a smoker was given with a program arranged by 
the Local Committee. Major Charles Tittman of Washington sang sev- 
eral international songs and the audience was further enjoyably enter- 
tained by selections rendered by the Men’s Glee Club of George Washing- 
ton University. 

President Tupper then introduced the Smoke Talker, Professor Colbert 
Searles of the University of Minnesota, who spoke with such profound 
gravity on “The Seriousness of the Teaching Profession” that the audi- 
ence was almost moved to tears. 


WEDNESDAY MORNING 
DEPARTMENTAL SECTION MEETINGS 


For the Wednesday morning session the Association met at 9 o’clock in 
three sections, devoted, respectively, to English, Romance, and Germanic 
Philology. 
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ENGLISH SECTION 


In the absence of Professors Charles Read Baskervill and Francis P. 
Magoun Jr., Professor Ernest Bernbaum of the University of Illinois pre- 
sided and Professor Ezra K. Maxfield of Washington and Jefferson College 
acted as Secretary. 

The following papers were read: 

6. “A Critical Error in Folk-Song.”” By Dr. Margery Bailey of Stan- 
ford University. This was accompanied by vocal demonstrations of early 
ballad airs. 

7. “Shakspere’s Changing Characters.” By Professor Walter Clyde 
Curry of Vanderbilt University. Discussed by Professor Howard Rollin 
Patch of Smith College. 

8. “Shakspere and the Early American Drama.” By Professor Karl 
J. Holzknecht of New York University. Discussed by Professor John Earle 
Uhler of Louisiana State University and Dr. Margery Bailey of Stanford 
University. 

9. “Shakspere’s Earliest Plays.” By Professor Robert Adger Law of 
the University of Texas. Discussed by Professor Tucker Brooke of Yale 
University. 

10. “Handbook Learning of the Renaissance Middle-Class.” By Pro- 
fessor Louis B. Wright of the University of North Carolina. 

Professor Franklyn B. Snyder of Northwestern University, who was to 
have presented a paper entitled “Saunders Tait, a Neighbor and Critic of 
Robert Burns,” was unable to be present. This paper was not read. 


E. K. MAXFIELD, Acting Secretary 


ROMANCE SECTION 


Chairman, Professor C. Carroll Marden of Princeton University. 

The following papers were read: 

11. “Romantisme et Humanisme.”’ By Professor Gilbert Chinard of The 
Johns Hopkins University. 

12. “The History of Some Geographical Names in Magna Grecia.” By 
Professor Herbert H. Vaughan of the University of California. 

13. “Quevedo and the Gran Duque de Osuna: New Documents.” By 
Professor Joaquin Ortega of the University of Wisconsin. 

14. “Le Temps est un songe et la Nouvelle Héloise.” By Professor 
Adolphe-Jacques Dickman of the State University of Iowa. 

15. “Old French Word-Studies.” By Dr. Raphael Levy of The Johns 
Hopkins University. 

16. “The Sonneteer in Cinquecento Politics.” By Professor Walter L. 
Bullock of the University of Chicago. 

17. “The Waldensian Dialects in North Carolina.” By Professor Urban 
T. Holmes of the University of North Carolina. 
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The chair appointed Professors Carnahan, Vaughn and Skinner as a 
nominating committee. Professor George R. Havens of Ohio State Univer- 
sity and Professor Walter L. Bullock of the University of Chicago were 
elected Chairman and ne of the Section for the coming year. 

RoBert E. Rockwoop, Secretary 


GERMANIC SECTION 


Chairman, Professor Samuel Kroesch of the University of Minnesota. 

The following papers were read: 

18. “The Liebesgruss in the Ruodlieb.”” By Dr. Arpad Steiner of Hunter 
College. 

19. “Der Dichter Neidhart von Reuental und die Gestalt Neidharts in 
den Schwanken des Mittelalters.” By Dr. Hilde Anacker of Brooklyn Col- 
lege, C.C.N.Y. 

20. “The Principles of Herder’s Philosophy.” By Professor Martin 
Schiitze of the University of Chicago. 

21. “Schiller im Lichte der Vererbungslehre.”’ By Dr. Joseph von Brad- 
ish of the College of the City of New York. This paper aroused lively discus- 
sion. 

22. “A New German Hamlet.”” By Dr. Walter A. Reichart of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan. 

23. “The German Sense of Form.” By Professor Arthur Burkhard of 
Harvard University. 

About 120 persons were present. The following officers were elected for 
the coming year: Chairman, Adolf Busse of Hunter College; Secretary, 
Orie William Long of Williams College. 

W. Leopotp, Secretary 


~ Ameeting of the Directing Committee of the American Group of the 
Société des Amis de la Bibliothéque Nationale et des Grandes Biblio- 
théques de France was held in The Willard at 2 p.m. 


MEETING OF THE NEW EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 


A meeting of the Executive Council as constituted for 1931 was held in 
The Willard at noon on Wednesday. In the absence of Professor Curme, 
the newly elected President of the Association, Professor H. Carrington 
Lancaster presided. 

The following were elected as members of the Advisory Committee for 
the coming year: Professors Eduard Prokosch, H. Carrington Lancaster, 
and Tucker Brooke. 

Professor George R. Coffman brought up for consideration the project 
for the publication of the Concordance to the Plays of Ben Jonson, and 
submitted estimates of the cost which had been prepared by the Univer- 
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sity of North Carolina Press. It was voted to refer the project to the Ad- 
visory Committee of the Council with power. 

It was voted to request the Advisory Committee to submit nominations 
to the Council for filling vacancies on the Standing Committees arising 
through the expiration of terms of service. 

The meeting then adjourned. 


CARLETON Brown, Secretary 


The George Washington University, American University, The Catholic 
University of America and Georgetown University tendered a luncheon to 
the members of the Association at 1:00 o’clock in the large ballroom of 
The Willard. 
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CONSTITUTION OF THE MODERN LANGUAGE 
ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 


[Adopted December 29, 1903. Amended December 29, 1915, March 31, 1920, 
December 29, 1923, December 29, 1925, December 29, 1927, and December 30, 
1929.] 

I. NAME 

The name of this Association shall be: Tot MopERN LANGUAGE Asso- 

CIATION OF AMERICA. 


II. Purpose 


The object of the Association shall be the advancement of research in 
the modern languages and their literatures. 


III. MEMBERSHIP 

1. Any person approved by an officer of the Association may become a 
member on the payment of five dollars and may continue a member by the 
payment of the same amount each year. Persons who for twenty-five years 
or more have been members in good standing may, on retiring from active 
service as teachers, be continued as members without further payment of 
dues. 

2. Any person eligible to membership may become a life member and 
exempt from dues by a single payment of seventy-five dollars or by the 
payment of twenty-six dollars for three successive years. With each com- 
pleted decade of membership in good and regular standing, the fee for life 
membership shall be diminished by one-fourth. Persons who have paid 
forty annual membership dues automatically become life members without 
further payment. 

3. Foreign scholars may be elected to honorary membership by the As- 
sociation on the nomination of the Executive Council, but the number of 
honorary members shall not at any time exceed forty. 


IV. OFFICERS 

1. The officers of the Association shall be: a President, two Vice-Presi- 
dents, a Secretary, and a Treasurer. 

2. The President and Vice-Presidents shall be elected by ballot for one 
year at the regular Annual Meeting. The Secretary and Treasurer shall 
be chosen by the Executive Council, and shall hold office for such term and 
under such conditions as the Council may specify. 


V. ADMINISTRATION 
The administration of the Association shall be in the hands of the Execu- 
tive Council, consisting of the President and Vice-Presidents of the Associ- 
ation, ex officio, the Secretary and the Treasurer of the Association (with- 
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out votes), and twelve members, of whom three shall be elected by ballot at 
each Annual Meeting for terms of four years in a manner described in the 
By-Laws. The Council shall administer the affairs of the Association and 
take such action as is necessary to carry out its purpose and promote its 
interests. It shall appoint such Boards and Committees as are specified in 
the By-Laws and such others as may be necessary from time to time. It 
shall make a report of its activities at each Annual Meeting, and its policies 
and actions shall be subject to the direction and approval of the Associa- 
tion. 
VI. MEETINGS 


The Association shall hold an Annual Meeting, at such place and time 
as the Executive Council shall from year to year determine. The Annual 
Meetings shall be held alternately East and West of the Eastern bounda- 
ries of Ohio, Kentucky, Tennessee, and Alabama. For the transaction of 
business at an Annual Meeting, twenty-five members shall constitute a 
quorum of the Association. 


VII. AMENDMENTS 
Amendments of this Constitution must first be approved by two-thirds 
of the members of the Executive Council, and afterwards be ratified by a 
majority vote at two successive Annual Meetings of the Association. 


BY-LAWS OF THE MODERN LANGUAGE 
ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 


[Adopted December 30, 1929.] 


I. Duttes oF OFFICERS 

All officers shall hold office until their successors are chosen. 

The President shall preside at all business meetings of the Association 
and of the Executive Council. In his absence, his duties shall fall succes- 
sively upon the Vice-Presidents in the order of their election. 

The Secretary of the Association shall also act as Secretary of the Execu- 
tive Council. He shall be Chairman of the Ed.torial and Program Commit- 
tees and Editor of the quarterly Publications and of all books, pamphlets, 
or prints which may be issued by the Association, and shall serve as an ad- 
visory member of all other standing Committees. 

The Treasurer shall be the custodian of all current funds, collecting 
membership fees, and other monies due the Association, and paying bills 
properly incurred, taking vouchers for such expenditures. He shall also 
have charge of the business arrangements for the quarterly Publications 
and any books published by the Association, and sign contracts with print- 
ing and other firms, subject to the approval of the Executive Council. He 
shall be bonded in a sum not less than ten thousand dollars. 
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Such clerical assistance shall be provided for the Secretary and Treasurer 
in the performance of their duties as may be approved by the Council and 


authorized in the annual budget. 


II. Tue Executive Councit 


Each year three members of the Council shall be elected according to the 
following procedure: (1) The Council shall nominate six candidates, whose 
names shall be announced in the September issue of the Publications. (2) 
Any member of the Association may then propose three additional names 
and forward them to the Secretary before November 1. (3) The Secretary 
shall enter on an official ballot attached to the program of the Annual 
Meeting the six candidates proposed by the Council, together with the 
three names receiving the most votes among those proposed by members 
of the Association. (4) At the Annual Meeting, members may vote for any 
three of the persons named on the official ballot, absent members being per- 
mitted to forward their ballots, duly signed, by mail. (5) Of the nine 
names on the ballot, the three receiving the highest number of votes shall 
be declared elected to the Council for the ensuing four years, unless thereby 
the twelve members of the Council should consist of more than six or less 
than two representatives of English, Germanic, and Romance languages, 
respectively. In such case, the choice shall pass automatically to the per- 
son receiving the highest number of votes whose election would not result 
in over-representation or under-representation in any department. 

The Council shall elect from its own number three persons, representing 
the three departments, to serve as an Advisory Committee, who shall meet 
at the call of the Secretary and make recommendations to the Council for 
its consideration. 

The Executive Council shall fill any vacancy occurring among the offi- 
cers of the Association. It may fill a vacancy in its own body until a suc- 
cessor can be elected according to the provisions above specified. 


III. TrustTEEs oF INVESTED FuNDS 


The Permanent Fund of the Association and the Monograph Endow- 
ment Fund shall be administered by a Board of three Trustees, appointed 
without term by the Executive Council, of whom one shall be designated 
the Managing Trustee. 

The Treasurer of the Association shall pay over to the Trustees any sums 
which may be due to the Permanent Fund, either as payments for life 
membership or as gifts to the Association, and also any sums which may be 
contributed to the Monograph Endowment Fund. 

The Trustees shall invest and reinvest all funds so received by them, and 
shall hold the same until such time as the Association shall be dissolved or 
shall otherwise cease to exist and shall then turn over all property remain- 
ing in their hands to the Trustees of the Carnegie Foundation for the Ad- 


vancement of Teaching. 
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The income accruing on all property in their hands shall be paid over to 
to the Treasurer of the Association, who shall add the income received from 
the Permanent Fund to the Current Funds of the Association and shall 

e add the income received from the Monograph Endowment Fund to the 
aa Monograph Expense Account. 

Said Trustees, or any of them, may be removed by the Executive Coun- 
cil by a unanimous vote at a meeting called for the purpose, and any va- 
cancy arising from the death, resignation, or removal of any Trustee shal! 
be filled by the Executive Council. 


IV. STANDING COMMITTEES 


The standing committees shall be as follows: An Editorial Committee, 
a Program Committee, a Committee on the Monograph Series, a Com- 
mittee on the Revolving Book Fund, a Committee on Rotographs, and 
such others as may, on recommendation of the Executive Council, be au- 
thorized at any Annual Meeting. Each shall consist of five members who 
shall hold office for five years, one being elected each year. The following 
three departments shall always be represented on each committee: Eng- 
lish, Germanic languages, and Romance languages. 

The Editorial Committee shall have charge of the quarterly Publications 


&.: of the Association in codperation with the Secretary, who shall be man- 
ae aging editor. 

s The Program Committee shall prepare the programs for the Annual 
.. Meeting. It shall have authority to make regulations regarding papers and 
# ; ; discussions and to coérdinate or modify the program of the various sec- 
. tions and research groups. 

Ps The Committee on the Monograph Series shall select the monographs to 


hee be published in the Series. 
x The Committee on the Revolving Book Fund shall have general charge 
of the selection of manuscripts and of publications under the Fund. 
The Rotograph Committee shall have charge of the solicitation of sub- 
be? scriptions and of the selection, manufacture and distribution of the roto- 
graphs. 


V. BuDGET 


The Treasurer shall each year prepare for presentation to the Council a 
budget of expenditures for the ensuing year. After approval by the Council 
the budget shall be laid before the Association for its information at the 
Annual Meeting. For budgetary and other administrative purposes the 
official year shall be the calendar year. 


VI. Avupit 

Previous to the Annual Meeting, the President shall designate a com- 
mittee to audit the financial accounts of the Association, including the se- 
curity bond of the Treasurer. The Auditing Committee shall then submit 
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the report to examination by a commercial auditing firm. The report as 
thus audited shall be transmitted to the Council and published in the an- 
nual Proceedings of the Association. 


VII. AMENDMENT 


These By-Laws may be amended, after approval by the Executive Coun- 
cil, by a majority vote at any Annual Meeting of the Association, notice of 
such amendment having been distributed to the members with the pro- 
gram of the same meeting. 


THE PHILOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION 
OF THE PACIFIC COAST 


The thirty-second annual meeting of the Philological Association of the 
Pacific Coast was held in the Y.M.C.A. rooms, Old Stanford Union, Stan- 
ford University, on November 28 and 29, 1930. 

After a meeting of the executive committee, the first session was called 
to order by President Rudolph Schevill at 10:45. The minutes of the pre- 
vious annual meeting were approved as printed in the Publications of the 
Modern Language Association and in the Transactions of the American 


 Philological Association. 


The secretary-treasurer reported that during the year fifteen new mem- 
bers had joined, nine members had resigned, and four had been suspended 
for non-payment of dues, leaving a net gain of two members, this being the 
first year since 1926 that accessions exceeded losses. The names of forty- 
two persons, newly elected to membership by the executive committee, 
were read. 

The selection of the University of California as the next meeting place of 
the Association was confirmed. 

The financial report was submitted, and accepted subject to the ap- 
proval of the auditing committee: 


RECEIPTS: 
EXPENDITURE: 
To Modern Language Association..................... $496.33 
To American Philological Association.................. 236.43 


The president announced the appointment of the following members to 
serve on committees: 
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Nominating: Linforth (1 year), Cooper (2 years), Tatlock (3 years). 
Auditing: Fay, Espinosa. 
Social: Kennedy (chairman), Foster, Radin. 


The reading and discussion of papers followed, with adherence to the or- 
der of the printed program. Professors Diamond and Paschall occupied 
the chair during portions of the session. About ninety persons were pres- 
ent. The reading of the last paper was postponed to the second session, 
which was called to order at 2 p.m. Professors Diamond and Kennedy al- 
ternated with President Schevill in the chair. The order of the program 
was followed, except that the paper of Professor Guérard, owing to his in- 
disposition, was read by title only. The auditing committee reported hav- 
ing examined the financial report and found it correct. The attendance 
numbered about eighty. 

The annual banquet was held at 7 p.m. in the dining room of Stanford 
Union. The toastmaster was Professor Max Radin. Professor J. S. P. 
Tatlock gave an after-dinner speech and Professor Rudolph Schevill pre- 
sented his presidential address on ‘“‘Romances of Chivalry and Chronicles 
of Discovery.” Seventy-two persons attended the banquet. 

The report of the nominating committee was received, and the secretary- 
treasurer was instructed to cast the ballot for the following officers: 


President: Benjamin O. Foster. 

First Vice-President: Arthur G. Kennedy. 

Second Vice-President: Herbert D. Austin. 

Secretary-Treasurer: A. Lionel Stevenson. 

Executive Committee: The above-named officers and William Diamond, 
Percival B. Fay, Elijah C. Hills and Edith R. Mirrielees. 


The third session met on Saturday morning in two sections, Professor 
P. B. Fay presiding over the Foreign Language section and Professor A. G. 
Kennedy over the English section. The printed order was followed in both 
groups, which adjourned at noon. 

A. LIONEL STEVENSON, Secretary-treasurer 


FIRST SESSION 
Frimay, NOVEMBER 28, AT 10:30 a.m. 

1. Basic Principles in Literary History and Literary Science, with Special 
Reference to Current Problems in the Field of German Literature, by 
ProFESSOR Kurt F. Retyuarpt of Stanford University. 

2. Rotrou’s “Hypocondriaque” and Mairet’s “Sylvie,” by PROFESSOR 
LAWRENCE M. Rippte of the University of Southern California. 

3. The Beginnings of the Psychological Novel, by PRoFESSOR S. STEPHEN- 
son SmiTH of the University of Oregon. 

4. Octavian and Mercury in Horace! (Car. 1, 2, 25-52), by PRoFEssoR 
JEFFERSON Etmore of Stanford University. 
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. The Last Five Cantos of the Purgatorio, by Prorrssor Joun S. P. Tat- 19 
Lock of the University of California. 
6. The Origin of Optative and Subjunctive Moods, a Morphological and 
Psychological Study, by PROFESSOR CLARA M. SMERTENKO of the 
University of Oregon. 
SECOND SESSION 
Fripay, NOVEMBER 28, AT 2:00 2 
7. The Encyclopaedic Aspect of the Alfonsine Lapidaries, by PROFESSOR 2 
J. Horace NUNEMAKER of the State College of Washington. 
8. Lavinia: An Interpretation, by PROFESSOR DoROTHEA C. WoopWoRTH 2 
of the University of California at Los Angeles. 
* 9. “Atmosphere” and the Rise of Realismin America, by Proressor Louis 3 2 
Wann of the University of Southern California. 
10. The Homeric Kingship, by PROFESSOR MARTIN P. Nitsson of the Uni- 
sh versity of Lund. (Visiting professor, University of California). 
11. Literature in Utopia, by Proressor ALBERT GUERARD of Stanford 
University. 
a : 12. Charlotte Buff, Mme. Riccoboni, and Sophie Laroche, by PRoFEssor 
ng LawrENcE M. Price of the University of California. 
DINNER AND SMOKER 2 
FrmpAY, NOVEMBER 28 AT 7:00 P.M. 
-: Dining Room of Stanford Union ; 
4 13. President’s Address: Romances of Chivalry and Chronicles of Discovery, 


by Proressor RupotpH ScHEVILL of the University of California. 


THIRD SESSION 
SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 29, at 9:30 A.M. 
(Two Sections) 
FOREIGN LANGUAGE SECTION 
PROFESSOR PERCIVAL B. Fay, Chairman 

14. Anson’s “Voyage Around the World” and the Decline of Sinomania in 
France during the Eighteenth Century, by PROFESSOR ARNOLD H. 
RowsBoTHAM of the University of California. 

15. The Tratado as an Element in Spanish Courtly Fiction of the Cuatroci- 
entos, by PROFESSOR ANNA Krause of the University of California 
at Los Angeles. 

16. Tasso’s Holograph Annotations to the Poems of Della Casa, by Pro- 
FESSOR RupotpH A.ttroccui of the University of California. 

17. Jakob Wassermann’s Weltanschauung, by ProressoR WILLIAM Dt- 
AMOND of the University of California at Los Angeles. 

18. “La Verdad Sospechosa:” the Source and Purpose, by PROFESSOR JOHN 

Brooks of the University of Arizona. 
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La Propagande des Huguenots Réfugiés et les Origines de l’ Anglomanie 
Politique en France (1685-1715), by Mr. GABRIEL Bonno of the 
University of California. 


ENGLISH SECTION 


PROFESSOR ARHTUR G. KENNEDY, Chairman 

Costume in the Middle English Metrical Romances, by PROFESSOR HAR- 
vEY EacLeson of the California Institute of Technology. 

The “Shepherd’s Calendar,” A Purist Document, by Mr. E. DEWART 
Lewis of Marin Junior College. 

Historical References in the Writings of Thomas Deloney, by PROFESSOR 
EpitH R. cers of Stanford University. 

Notes Concerning the MS Play “Anna Bullen,’’ by Miss EpytHe N. 
Backus of the Huntington Library. 

A Noble Savage on the Stage, by PRoFESSOR WILLIAM HSE, Jr., of the 
California Institute of Technology. 

John Wilson and Wordsworth, by PROFESSOR Myron F. BRIGHTFIELD 
of the University of California. 


PAPERS READ BY TITLE 


Numbers, Definite and Indefinite; a Dante Study, by PROFESSOR HER- 
BERT D. Austin of the University of Southern California. 

The Taming of a Shrew, by PRorEssOR HENRY Davin Gray of Stan- 
ford University. 

A Tentative Classification of the Manuscripts of Arator’s “De Actibus 
A postolicis,”” by PROFESSOR ARTHUR P. McKIn ay of the Univer- 
sity of California at Los Angeles. 

Some International New Mexico Spanish Folk-lore Themes, by Mr. 

+ Juan B. RaeEt of the University of Oregon. 

André Thérive, Novelist, Critic, Grammarian, by PROFESSOR WILLIAM 
LEONARD SCHWARTz of Stanford University. 

The A podosis Function of the Spanish Verb Form in -se, by PROFESSOR 
Leavitt O. Wricut of the University of Oregon. 

Three Emendations: Euripides’ Electra 657; Aristophanes’ Wasps 1115, 
Birds, 1681, by Proressor James T. ALLEN of the University of 
California. 

Judith and Holofernes in Spanish Literature, by PRoFEsSOR JoHN D. 
Fitz-GEra.p of the University of Arizona. 

The Prologue to the Monobiblos of Propertius, by Proressor B. O. 
Foster of Stanford University. 
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i LIST OF MEMBERS 


OF THE 
MODERN LANGUAGE ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 
(Corrected to February 17, 1931) 
Life and Emeritus Members are indicated by 


Abbot, Allan, Professor of English, Teachers’ College, Columbia University, New York, 
| N. Y. 
i Abbot, Francis Harris, Professor of French, University of Virginia, University, Va. 
_ Abbot, William Richardson, Instructor in English, University of North Carolina, Chapel 
Hill, N. C.[P. O. Box 844] 
_ Abbott, Charles David, Assistant Professor of English Literature, University of Colorado, 
Boulder, Colorado [1073 Lincoln P1.} 
Abbuhl, Frederick, Assistant Professor of English, Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute, Troy, 
N. Y. [Cropseyville] 
Abel, Colin Marguerite, Instructor in Romance Languages, University of South Carolina, 
: Columbia, S. C. [1020 Pickens St.] 
Abramson, Mrs. Muriel Morris, 4800 Drexel Boulevard, Chicago, Ill. 
_ Ackerman, Ethel M., Assistant Professor of English, Hamline University, St. Paul, Minn. 
(2211 Doswell Ave.] 
_ Acton, Hul-Cee Marcus, Professor of Romance Languages, Howard College, Birmingham, 
| Ala. {8004 4th Ave., South.] 
' Adams, Arlon T., Professor of English, Tarkio College, Tarkio Mo. 
¢ Adams, Arthur, Professor of English and Librarian, Trinity College, Hartford, Conn. 
« Adams, Edward Larrabee, Associate Professor of Romance Languages, University of Mich- 
igan, Ann Arbor, Mich. [1850 Washtenaw Ave.] 
Adams, Eleanor N., President and Professor of English, Oxford College for Women, Ox- 
ford, Ohio 
Adams, Helen Rose, Graduate Student in English Literature, University of Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia, Pa. (636 N. Main St., Meadville.} 
Adams,’ Henry Welch, Associate Professor of English, Alabama Polytechnic Institute, 
Auburn, Ala. 
Adams, John Chester, Assistant Professor of English, Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 
Adams, John R., Department of English, San Diego State Teachers College, San Diego, 
2 Calif. [3746 Tenth St.] 
_ Adams, Joseph Quincy, Professor of English, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. [167 Goldwin 
Smith Hall] 
_ Adams, Marguerite Grace, Graduate Student in English, Yale University, New Haven, 
Conn. [60 York Sq.]} 
Adams, M. Ray, Professor of English, Franklin and Marshall College, Lancaster, Pa. [804 
Race Ave.]} 
Adams, Nicholson Barney, Associate Professor of Spanish, University of North Carolina, 
Chapel Hill, N. C. [Route 4] 
Adams, Raymond William, Assistant Professor of English, University of North Carolina, 
Chapel Hill, N. C. 
Adams, Warren Austin, Professor of German, Dartmouth College, Hanover, N. H. 
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Adkins, Neison Frederick, Instructor in English, Washington Square College, New York 
University, New York, N. Y. [19 Christopher St.] 
Adler, "rederick Henry Herbert, Professor and Head of the Department of English anj 
Comparative Literature, Cleveland College, Western Reserve University, Cleveland, 
Ohio [2633 Shaker Rd., Cleveland Heights] 
Agar, Herbert Sebastian, Fellow in English, Princeton University, Princeton, N. J. (c/o 
Brown Shipley & Co., 123 Pall Mall, London W., England) 
Ahern, Katharine Cecilia, Teacher of Latin, Chaffee School, Loomis Institute, Windsor, 
Conn. [192 Farmington Ave., Hartford] 
Ahlstrom, Alvida, Assistant Professor of French, Wittenberg College, Springfield, Ohio. 
Ahrens, Frederick Christian, Graduate Student in Germanic Languages, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York, N. Y. [524 Riverside Dr.] 
Aiken, (Mrs.) Janet R., Research Assistant, Department of English and Comparative 
Literature, Columbia University, New York, N. Y. [Philosophy Hall] 
Aiken, Wellington E., Associate Professor of English, University of Vermont, Burlington, 
Vt. [52 N. Prospect St.] 
Ainsworth, Edward Gay, Jr., Assistant Professor of English, University of Missouri, Co- 
lumbia, Mo. [705 Missouri Ave.] 
Alarcon, Abel, Professor of Spanish, College of the Pacific, Stockton, Calif. (219 Euclid Ave., 
Pacific Manor] 
Albrecht, Otto Edwin, Instructor in French, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 
[346 W. Durham Rd., Mt. Airy] 
Albright, Evelyn May, Assistant Professor of English, University of Chicago, Chicago, III. 
[Faculty Exchange 13] 
Alderman, William E., Dean of College and Professor of English, Beloit College, Beloit, 
Wis. [704 Park Ave.] 
Alexandre, Arstne, Graduate College, Princeton University, Princeton, N. J. 
Alexis, Joseph E. A., Professor of Romance Languages, University of Nebraska, Lincoln, 
Neb. [1420 Garfield St.] 
Allard, Louis, Professor of French, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. [1130 Massachu- 
setts Ave.]} 
Allen, B. Sprague, Professor of English, New York University, New York, W. Y. [Uni- 
versity Heights] 
Allen, Catherine, Head of the French and German Departments, Meredith College, Raleigh, 
N.C. 
Allen, Clifford Gilmore, Professor of Romanic Languages, Stanford University, Calii. 
[637 Alvarado Row] 
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Vancouver, B. C.: University of British Columbia Library [Point Grey] 
Vermilion, S. Dak.: University of South Dakota Library 
Vienna, Austria: Universitatsbibliothek 


Waco, Texas: Baylor University Library 

Walla Walla, Wash.: Library of Whitman College 

Washington, D. C.: American University Library 

Washington, D. C.: Library of the Catholic University of America 
Washington, Pa.: Memorial Library, Washington and Jefferson College 
Waterville, Maine: Colby College Library 

Waukesha, Wis.: Carroll College Library 

Wayne, Neb.: State Teachers College Library 

Wellesley, Mass.: Wellesley College Library 

Wheaton, IIl.: Wheaton College Library 

Whittier, Calif.: Whittier College Library 

Wichita, Kan.: Friends University Library 

Williamsburg, Va.: College of William and Mary 

Williamstown, Mass.: Library of Williams College 

Winfield, Kan.: Southwestern College Library 

Winnipeg, Manitoba: University Library [Kennedy St.] 
Woodmere, N. Y.: Woodmere Academy Library 

Wooster, Ohio: Wooster College Library 

Worcester, Mass.: Clark University Library 

Wiirzburg, Germany: Universitatsbibliothek 
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REGULATIONS ADOPTED BY THE EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 


Arrearages in Membership Dues: 


If members are in arrears for dues for the preceding calendar year their 
copies of PMLA will not be mailed to them until the dues for the previous year 
have been paid. Members whose dues continue unpaid for two calendar years 
shall be dropped from the printed List of Members. 


Papers for the Program of the Annual Meeting: 


Members of the Association may offer papers to be read either at the General 
Sessions, at the Departmental Sections, or at meetings of the Research Groups. 
The titles of papers proposed for General Sessions or for the Departmental Sec- 
tions should, in all cases, be accompanied by synopses (not to exceed 60 words) 
to be printed in the program. 

Papers for the General Session should be submitted to the Secretary of the 
Association for consideration by the Program Committee; papers for the Depart- 
mental Sections may be sent to the Secretary or directly to the officers of the 
Sections as announced in the June PMLA. The titles of papers for the Re- 
search Groups should be submitted to officers of the Group concerned. 

The latest date at which proposals for the program can be received is 
October 31, but notice well in advance of this date is highly desirable as pro- 
grams are often made up before that date. 


Manuscripts Submitted for Publication in PMLA: 


Members have the privilege of submitting papers for publication in PMLA, 
whether they have been previously presented at the Annual Meeting or not. 
Manuscripts should be addressed to the Secretary of the Association to be referred 
to the appropriate member of the Editorial Committee. No paper shall be 
accepted for publication which has not been approved by a member of the Edi- 
torial Committee. 

Contributors shall be allowed seventy-five cents per galley for authors’ cor- 
rections, but charges in excess of this allowance shall be paid by the contributor. 

Fifty reprints with covers (or twenty-five in the case of communications in 
the “Comment and Criticism” Department) will be supplied to contributors 
gratis. A larger number will be furnished if desired, provided that notice is 
given at the time corrected page proof is returned. The cost of these extra 
reprints will be determined on the basis of the actual charges made by the 
printers. 
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THE MONOGRAPH SERIES 


OF THE 
Modern Language Association of America 


I. LES PROPHECIES DE MERLIN 
Edited from MS 593 in the Bibliothéque Municipale of Rennes 
By Lucy ALLEN PaTon 
Part One: Introduction and Text (xl+496 pp.). Price $9.00 
Part Two: Studies in the Contents (iv-+406 pp.). 

Wm. A. Nitze (Modern Philology, Aug. 1929) : This is an important book: not 
merely for Arthurians but especially for students of medieval history and of 
Franco-Italian literature. Essentially a piece of Venetian propaganda, the Prophe- 
cies de Merlin consists of historical and romantic prognostication, attributed to 
the Arthurian seer, and mingled with narrative of knightly adventure taken, in 
large part, from the Vulgate cycle, the Prose Tristan, and the Palamedes. .. . 
One closes those two volumes with a sense of admiration and gratitude for their 
learned author, who promises further studies on the legend of Merlin, an event 


~ to which all Arthurian scholars will look forward with much interest. 


II. DRAMATIC PUBLICATION IN ENGLAND, 1580-1640 
A Study of Conditions Affecting Content and Form of Drama 
By Evetyn May ALbricHT 

Published January 1927 (vi-+442 pp). Price $4.50. 

Sir Edmund Chambers (Afod. Lang. Review, Jan., 1928): Miss Albright has 
succeeded in collecting a great deal of interesting material on many topics re- 
lating to play publication; on the regulation of the stage; on the censorship, 
both in its general and in its dramatic operation; on copyright and stage right; 
on the sources of dramatic copy; on the methods of the printing houses; on con- 
temporary notions of typographic accuracy. . . . She has a good deal that is 
interesting to say on such topics as the psychology of compositors and press 
correctors, the use of ‘proofs,’ the doubtful evidence for any practice of com- 
position from dictation. And she deals fully with the trend of censorship as 
disclosed by extant censored manuscripts, and the attitude of Elizabethan and 
Jacobean playwrights to politics. 


III. WRITINGS ASCRIBED TO RICHARD ROLLE HERMIT OF 
HAMPOLE AND MATERIALS FOR HIS BIOGRAPHY 
By Hore ALLEN 

Published December 1927 (xvi+-568 pp.). Price $7.50. 

The British Academy awarded the Rose Mary Crawshay prize in English 
Literature to Miss Allen for this work. 

W. van der Gaeaf (English Studies, Aug. 1930) : The author of this repository 
of facts concerning Richard Rolle’s life and works informs us in the Preface 
that she made the Hermit a subject of study as long ago as 1905. From 1905 
until the date of publication she devoted her time and energy to hunting up 
and investigating MSS, and to studying them from rotographs. Miss Allen’s 
book contains the results of a stupendous amount of work... . . In de- 
termining the canon of Rolle’s works both external and internal evidence is 
naturally made use of. The external evidence generally consists in scribes’ notes 
and colophons appended to manuscripts and early editions Miss Allen’s 
untiring labours have separated the chaff from the corn, a task that no one 
before her had taken. 

Chapter XVI, which takes up no fewer than 97 pages, is headed “Materials 
for Rolle’s biography.” This title seem rather too modest, for this chapter 
contains the most detailed biography of Rolle that has been written so far, 
which, however, does not mean that the last word on the story of Rolle’s life 
has been said . . . . Miss Allen’s book is a scholarly achievement, and will 
henceforth be an indispensable aid to the scientific study of Rolle’s works. 


A discount of one-third from the list-price will be allowed to Members of 
the Association on any of the Monographs in this Series. 

Orders from the U. S. and Canada should be addressed to D. C. Heath and 
Company, Boston. Orders from abroad should be addressed to Humphrey 
Milford, Oxford University Press, Amen Corner, London, E.C.4. 


REVOLVING FUND SERIES 
Published for the 


Modern Language Association of America 
by The Century Company 


I. THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE IN AMERICA 
By Georce Krapp 


Two volumes (Vol. I, xvi+378 pp.; Vol. II, vi+356 pp.). Price $10. 

Morgan Callaway, Jr. (University of Texas Studies in English, No. 8): A 
work of which all Americans will be proud. . . . The first volume has a chapter 
each on Vocabulary, Proper Names, Literary Dialects, Style, American Spelling, 
and American Dictionaries. The second volume is devoted largely to pro- 
nunciation, though a brief chapter is given to Inflection and Syntax. What 
impresses me most in this work is the catholicity of the Judgments expressed. 
Professor Krapp’s book moves in a region never touched by Mr. H. L. Mencken 
4 — American Language or by Mr. Gilbert M. Tucker in his American 


Il. PROBLEMS IN SHAKSPERE’S PENMANSHIP 
By SamueEt A. TANNENBAUM, M.D. 

xvi+241 pages; fifty-seven illustrations in facsimile and a full size, half- 
— reproduction on India paper of the three pages of Shakspere’s Will. 

ce $4. 

Tucker Brooke (The Yale Review, Jan. 1928): The subject is an important 
one, reaching far “> the question of the authenticity of certain extant 
signatures. . . . Since Shakespeare did not use a typewriter, and cannot 
be supposed to have dictated his poetry or even to have carefully collated and 
corrected scriveners’ copies, it is evident that the ultimate source of all his 
works must have been manuscript in his own handwriting. It therefore greatly 
concerns all who seek to interpret the printed text to know what kind of hand 
he wrote and how legibly, whether he wrote fast or slow, carefully or other- 
wise. All these things, and many more, Dr. Tannenbaum deals with, and he 
shows cause for believing that Shakespeare’s penmanship was considerably more 
adequate to his occasions than is commonly supposed. . . . . Dr. Tannen- 
baum makes a good case for one of the questioned signatures, that on a fly-leaf 
of the British Museum copy of Florio’s “Montaigne” (1603); and he dis- 
cusses Shakespeare’s will very fully in its biographical and legal as well as 
palzographical aspects. 


lil. KEATS AND MARY TIGHE 
By Earte Vonarp WELLER 

A page-for-page reprint of the 1811 ed. of the Poems of Mrs. Tighe, with 
phrases from the text of Keats arranged at the foot of the page, and an Index 
ae convenient cross reference; also a Memorial Introduction. (xi+334 pages.) 

ice $3.50. 

A.J. in Modern Language Review, April, 1930: Mr. Weller brings with him 
some 400 parallel words and phrases; arranges them in footnotes, and cross 
indexes them in the Appendix. Some, it is true, seem trivial; others contro- 
versial; but as a whole the editor has made an interesting if not convincing case. 
The volums, however, serves another purpose. It reintroduces to an inappre- 
ciative world the work of a sadly neglected poetess. Coming as she did, before 
the Wordsworthian age, Mary Tighe suffered the fate usually accorded to minor 
writers who precede a brilliant epoch. Her Psyche can claim a definite place 
among the many renderings of that theme. Mr. Weller deserves commenda- 
tion for his arrangement, industry and accuracy. 


Address orders to the Century Co., 353 Fourth Ave., New York City. 
Orders from abroad should be addressed to Humphrey Milford, Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, Amen Corner, London, E.C. 4. 
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Rotographs of Manuscripts 


and Rare Printed Books 


Reproductions of the following manuscripts and rare pins books have 
already been purchased with the proceeds of the Rotograph Fund collected by 
the Modern Language Association of America, and are now on deposit in the 
Library of Congress at Washington. They will be loaned to college and univer- 
sity libraries for the use of persons engaged in research. The normal period of 
such loan is six months; but the loan may be renewed if the rotograph in question 
is not otherwise in demand. The first claim to the loan of rotographs belongs to 
the institution at whose request the a is made; and libraries which 
have regularly contributed to the Fund have priority of right to their use. Re- 
quests for the loan of rotographs should be made by the librarian of the library 
which wishes to borrow them, and should be addressed to the Division of Man- 
uscripts, Library of Co , Washington, D.C. In making such a request, the 
title of the rotograph and its serial number should be specified. Scholars referring 
to these —— in their published writings should use the phrase: ‘Library 
of Congress, Modern Language Association Deposit, No.—.’ 


1. British Museum, MS. Addit. 37492, Kynge Charlys and other poems. 
(93 sheets—1 half sheet). 
2. British Museum, MS. Cotton Nero, A. x., Art. 3, Pearl, Cleanness, Patience 
and Sir Gawain and the Green Knight. (179 sheets.) 
& pe de Flores y Blanca Flor., 1510, Brit. Mus. copy. G. 10203. (28 
ts. 
4. Trinity College, Cambridge, MS. 589, Scyros and Adelphe. (55 sheets.) 
shen of the Bibliothéque Communale at Mons, Perzeval le Gallois, 
eets. 
6. British Museum, MS. Harley 2253. English, French, and Latin verse and 
(141 sheets.) 
7. Trinity College, Dublin, MS. 652, Item 6, the Miracle Play of the Conver- 
sion of Jona the Jew. (37 sheets.) 
8. Perceval le Gallois, Paris, 1530, Brit. Mus. copy, C.7.b.10. (230 sheets.) 
9. Trinity College, Cambridge, MS. B.14.39. Ballad 
(88 sheets.) 
10. Henry Wotton, Courtlie coniroversie of Cupids Cautels, 1578, Bodleian 
copy. (155 sheets.) 
11. Robert Cawdrey, A Table Alphabetical, 1604, Bodleian copy. (66 sheets.) 
12. Portions of Lansdowne MSS., Brit. Mus., containing letters of William 
Fleetwood. (37 sheets.) 
13. isteken Livre de Iason, c.1485, Brit. Mus. jcopy. C.6.b.10. (1490?) 
eets. 
14. Chaucer, Troilus and Criseyde, Caxton’s edition, c.1485, the perfect copy 
in the British Museum. C.11.c.10. (117 sheets.) 
15. Paris, Bibliothéque Nationale, MS. francais 1097, Folios 1-44: Jean de 
Meun’s translation of Boethius’ De Consolatione Philosophie. (44 sheets.) 
16. British Museum, Sloane MS. 2593: Middle English. Lyrics. (34 sheets.) 
47. ae "ie Library, MS. Ashmole 328: Byrhtferth’s Handboc 
3 sheets. 
18. British Museum, MS. Harley 913: Kildare Poems. (64 sheets.) 
19. An Answer to the Discourse of [J. J. Rousseau] etc. Translated from the 
French, Dublin, n.d. Brit. Mus. copy 8409 h.d. (40 sheets.) 
20. Selected pages, with MS. annotations, from the Perkins copy of the Second 
Folio of Shakespeare in the Huntington Library. (12 pages.) 
21. Rome, Biblioteca Chigiana, MS. LV, 176; Poems of Petrarch. (72 sheets.) 
22. Trinity College, Dublin, M.S. D.4.12 (No. 213) Piers Plowman. (52 pp.) 
23. Madrid, Biblioteca Nacional, MS. F 1, Moderna 816: General e Grande 
Estoria of Alfonso el Sabio, Folios 1-223. (242 sheets.) 
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Rotographs of Manuscripts and Rare Printed Books 


. 27 documents in the Public Record Office relating to William Fleetwood. 

(State Papers Office.) (40 sheets.) 

. British Museum, MS. Harley 207: The Banckett of John the Reve. (30 sheets.) 

. Paris, Bibliothéque Nationale, francais 12577: Rommans de Perceval le 

Galois. (277 sheets.) 

. British Museum, MS. Addit. 26787: Moral Treatise in Latin by John 

Skelton. (30 sheets.) 

. British Museum, MS. Addit. 39996, Folios 1-23: History of the Birth and 

Life of Christ in Middle English. (23 sheets.) [For the remainder of this 

poem see No. 49.] 

. Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, MS., 357: Translation of Diodorus 

Siculus yb Skelton. (265 pp. 

. Oxford, leian Library, MS. Laud 626 (missing leaves supplied from 

MS. Bodl. 376): Magna@ Derivationes of Uguccione da Pisa (197 sheets.) 

. Chaucer, Troilus and Criseyde, Wynkyn de Worde edition of 1517. 

Huntington Library. (141 sheets.) 

. Francis Meres, Palladis Tamia, first edition, 1598, Huntington Library. 

(337 sheets.) 

. Library of Shrewsbury School, Shrewsbury, England, MS. Mus. iii. 42: 

Latin Anthems with Music and fragments of three Mystery Plays. (43 pp.) 

. Trinity College, Cambridge, MS. B 1.45. (James’ Catalogue, No. 43), 

‘on Le: miscellany including sermons in English, French, and Latin. 
sheets. 

. Trinity College, Cambridge, MS. R.3.21. (James’ Catalogue, No. 601) 

Folios 51b-83a; Curia Sapiencie by John Lydgate. (33 sheets.) 

. Bibliothéque Nationale, Paris MS. francais 1448, fols. 216-72, La Bataille 

en Aleschans. (57 sheets.) 

. British Museum, MS. Harley 2054, Folios 13b-22a. Extracts from the 

Company of Smith’s Book of Accounts, Chester. (18 sheets.) 

. British Museum, MS. Harley 875; Piers Plowman (A text). (24 sheets.) 

. British Museum, MS. Addit. 34221. Six plays or shows performed at Ape- 

thorp, 1640-1650. (283 sheets.) 

. British Museum, MS. Egerton 1994. Fifteen English Plays. (350 sheets.) 

. British Museum, MS. Addit. 22583, Poems, chiefly in Latin, by William 

Gager. (102 sheets.) 

. British Museum, MS. Royal 12.A. lix—only that portion of the MS. which 

contains a poem by William Gager, entitled Pyramis (in Latin). (22 sheets.) 

. Oxford, Bodleian Library, MS. Digby 86: Miscellaneous pieces in Anglo- 

French, Middle English, and Latin. (208 sheets.) 

. Oxford, Bodleian Library, MS. Bodl. 264, Folios 1-196: Roman d’ Alex- 

andre. (386 sheets.) 

. Bern, Stadtbibliothek, MS. 568, Folios 18-79: Geoffrey of Monmouth, 

Historia Britonum with unique dedication to King Stephen. (63 sheets.) 

. Oxford, Bodleian Library, MS. Bod]. 686, Folios 208b-21a: The daunce of 

Poulys otherweyes called Makabre, by Lydgate. (18 sheets.) 

. Allegoriae Poeticae by Alexander Neckam, 1520. Printed copy in British 

Museum. (58 sheets.) 

. British Museum, MS. Lansdowne 699, Folios 41b-66b: Lydgate’s Danse 

Macabre. (26 sheets.) 

. British Museum, MS. Addit. 39996, Folios 24a-69b: History of the Birth 

and Life of Christ in Middle English. A continuation of No. 28 above. 

(47 sheets.) 

. Merton College, Oxford, MS. 299, Folios 1-130b: Super Ovidit Metamor- 

phoses by Nicholas Trivet. (135 sheets.) 

. The Pastyme of People: The Cronyclis of dyvers realmys and most specy- 

ally of the realme of England—J. Rastell (London, 1529). Printed copy 

in British Museum. (69 sheets.) 

. Florence Biblioteca Riccardiana, MS. 2943: Perceval le Galois (Roman de 

la Curne). (127 sheets.) 
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Rotographs of Manuscripts and Rare Printed Books 


Rome, Vatican Library, Queen Christina of Sweden Collections, MS. 
1364, Romans d’Alixandere. (241 sheets.) 


kK Sane. National Library (formerly Advocates’ Library), MS. of 


Percival le Galois. (262 sheets.) 


. Paris, Bibliothéque Nationale, MS. francais 12, 576, Percival le Galois 


(262 sheets.) 


. Huntington Library, California, Holograph MSS. of Pope’s Moral 


Essays. (66 sheets.) 
Manchester, Free Reference Library, Collection of Broadside Ballads, 
ress marks: 310 D2, D3. (113 sheets.) 
ritish Museum, MS. Harley 3760: Latin Sermons by Bishop Thomas 
Brunton. (323 sheets.) 


. Durham, Cathedral Library, MS. C. IV. 27 B: Le Roman de Toute 


Chevalerie by Thomas (or Eustache) de Kent. (179 sheets.) 

Oxford, Bodleian Library, MSS. Wood E 25, 401, 402, 416, 417, 276a, 

= — of black-letter ballads made by Anthony Wood (303 
eets. 


. Vienna, National Library, MS. 2603, folios 1-100b: Roman de Brut by 


Wace. (101 sheets.) 
Vienna, National Library, MS. 3929, folios 218-223; Wycliff’s Responsiones 
ad Radulphym Strodum (11 sheets.) 


. Paris, Bibliothéque Nationale, MS. Mazarine 3876: Latin Commentary 


on Ovid’s Metamorphoses (424 sheets.) 
British Museum, MS. Addit. 36,614: Perceval le Galois (269 sheets.) 


. Paris, Biblioth€que Nationale, MS. francais 24,364: Le Roman de Toute 


Chevalerie (173 sheets.) 

—_  smeieaanats National, MS. francais 1460: Perceval le Galois (59 
eets. 

Paris, Bibliothéque Nationale, MS. francais 2201, folios 1-104b: Poems 

by Granson, supplemented by folios 69b-71b from MS. francais 1131: 

Compleinte Amoureuse de Saint Valentin (110 sheets.) 


. Paris, Biblioth@que Nationale, MS. francais 337, folios 1-115: Livre 


d’ Artus (230 sheets.) 


. St. John’s College, Cambridge, MS. 284. H. 19: Jephthai by John Chris- 


topherson (58 sheets.) 
Tres muy devotos pasos de la passion y una Egloga de la Resurreccion. 
Burgos, 1520. (11 sheets.) 


. The Auncient Historie of the destruction of Troy, newly corrected by W. 


Fiston, London, 1596. (306 sheets.) 


. British Museum MS. Addit. 11,513: Letter-Book of Sir George Etherege. 


(201 sheets.) 

Cambridge University Library, MS. Il. 3. 21: Boethius, De Consolatione 
Philosophiae, the Latin text, Chaucer’s translation, and an Expositio of 
Boethius by Johannes Theutonicus. (209 sheets.) 


4 ew a> Ma Ecole de Médecine, MS. 249: Perceval le Galois. (591 sheets.) 


British Museum copy of Abraham Fraunce: The Third part of the Countesse 
of Pembrokes Yvychurch—Entituled, Amintas Dale, 1592. (63 sheets.) 
British Museum y of Stephan Batman: The Golden Booke of the 
Leaden Goddes, 1577. (40 sheets.) 


. Paris, Bibliothéque National MS. latin 5694, containing the Historia 


Trojana of Guido delle Colonne. (263 sheets.) 
Bibliothéque Nationale MS. francais 12467: Recueil d’anciennes poésies 
francaises (196 sheets). Folio 48 is missing, but it is probable that this 
was missing in the original. 
British Museum, Egerton MS. 1850: autobiographical letter of the poet 
Robert Burns, addressed to Dr. Moore, Aug. 2, 1787, with Moore’s endorse- 
ment in Dr. Currie’s hand, Sept. 23. (19 sheets). 
Bodleian Library copy of Ant. Munday, Zelauto, the Fountain of fame, three 
oe J. Charlewood, 1580 (85 sheets). 

ibliothéque Nationale MS. francais 24404: Roman de Cléomadés et 
de Berte aus grans piés, par Adanet le Roi. (463 sheets.) 
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Rotographs of Manuscripts and Rare Printed Books 


Bibliothéque Nationale, MS. francais 24430 (anciennement Sorbonne 
454): Roman de Cléomandés, par Adenet le Roi, Récit d’un ménestrel de 
Reims, etc. (miscellaneous collection of pieces in Old French), (350 sheets.) 


. Oxford, Bodleian Library, MS. Digby 233, folios 1-182. 15th century 


English translation of De Regimine Principum of Egidio de Colonna. 
(364 sheets.) 


. Paris, Bibliothéque Nationale, MS. francais 1447: 1. Le Roman de Floire et 


Blancheflour, folios 1-20. 2. Le Rommant de Berte, folios 21-66. 3. Le 
Roumang de Claris et de Laris, folios 67-256. (513 sheets.) 


. Paris, Bibliothéque de |’Arsénal, MS. 3142 (anciennement belles-lettres 


francais 175): Cléomadés and other writings in Old French (642 sheets.) 


. Paris, Bibliothéque Nationale, MS. latin 16787: Peter Berchorius, ‘‘De 


fabulis poetarum” (Lib. XV of Reductorium Morale). (132 sheets.) 


. Paris, Bibliothéque Nationale, MS. francais 1453: Perceval le Galois. (580 


sheets.) 


. Wm. Turner: The Huntying & Jgntving out of the Romyshe foxe, 2d ed. 1543. 


(Brit. Mus. copy). (49 sheets 


. A plaine Path to perfect Vertue, deuised and found out by Mancinus a Latin 


poet, and translated into English by G. Turberille, 1568. (Brit. Mus. 
copy: C. 39. b. 27). (71 sheets 


.) 
. British Museum, MS. Arundel 249, fols. 94a-117b: Latin Poems of Stephen 


Surigone. (46 sheets.) 


. Trinity College, Cambridge, MS. 1061, John Christopherson’s Jephthae. 
. Paris, Bibliothéque Nationale, MS. francais 1429: Perceval le Galois. (758 


sheets.) 


. British Museum, MS. Harley 4604: “Directions for Speech and Style, 


containing all the figures of rhetoric, etc. by John Hoskins.” 16th century. 
(29 sheets.) 


. British Museum, MS. Addit. 5665: Ritson Manuscript, containing a 


collection of songs and hymns in English and Latin, together with the 
musical notation. (148 sheets.) 


. Tours, MS. 939, ff. 1-147: Partonopeus de Blois. (145 sheets.) 
. Bibliothéque Nationale, MS. francais 12565: Voeux du Paon, Restor du 


Paon, Parfait du Paon. (594 sheets.) 


. Bibliothéque de ]’Arsenal, MS. 3653: Changons faites en l’honneur de la 


Nativité de Jhesu Crist. (64 sheets.) 


. English, French,and Latin versions, from various sources, of St. Edmund’s 


Speculum Ecclesie. (372 sheets.) 


. Bibliothéque Nationale, MS. latin 14380: Guillaume de Conches’ 


Commentary on Boethius. (197 sheets.) 
Bibliothéque Nationale, MS. latin 18424: Nicolas Trivet’s Commentary 
on Boethius. (367 sheets.) 


. Bibliothéque Nationale, MS. francais 2368: Collection of Noels by Jehan 


Tisserant and others (1494-1498). (70 sheets.) 


. British Museum, G. 2393: The most strange and admiral discoverie of the 


Three Witches of Warboys arrainged.... at the last Assises at Hunting- 
ton .... London, 1593. (56 sheets.) 


. British Museum, C. 21.b.47: A Dialogue betwixt two Englyshe Men, whereof 


one was called Salem and the other Bizance. London, in Aedib. Tho. 
Berthelet, 1553. (107 sheets.) 


. Bibliothéque National, MS. francais 372, Cangé 69: Le Rouman de Petit 


Renart de Moralité, by Jaquemes Gélée. 13th Century. (120 sheets.) 
Bibliothéque Nationale, MS. francais 1727: Poems of Alain Chartier. 
(376 sheets.) 


. Bibliothéque National, MS. francais 1581, Lancelot 165: Li Brance de 


Renart que Jakemars Giélée treita. (111 sheets.) 
Bibliothéque Nationale, MS. francais 1593, olim Fouchet: Li Noviaus 
Renarz par Jacquemart Giélée de Lille en Flanders. (113 sheets.) 


. Bibliothéque Nationale, MS. francais 25566, La Valliére 81: Renart-le- 


Nouvel. (136 sheets.) 
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Rotographs of Manuscripts and Rare Printed Books 


British Museum, MS. Addit. 36671: Guido delle Colonne, Historia Tro- 
jana, 1338. (148 sheets.) 
a ee Nationale, MS. latin 5695: Historia Trojana. (145 
eets. 
British Museum, MS. Arundel 56: Anglo-Norman Chronicle of Nicholas 
Trivet (‘containing the story of Comstance, which Chaucer used as the 
basis fol the Man of Lawe’s Tale, etc.”) (76 sheets.) 
British Museum, MS. Harley 4123: Guido delle Colonne: Historia 
Albertus filius Jonis Alberti presbiter, a.p. 1300.’ 
eets. 
Berlin, Preussische Staatsbibliothek MS. Gall. f. 130: Histoire de la reyne 
Berte et du roy Pepin. (108 sheets.) 
Lisbon, Cod. 276 (sac. xv): Castello perigozo, Livro Ascetico. (162 sheets. 
A series of 37 French plays of the XVIIth Century (mainly from copies 
in the Bibliothéque Nationale) bound up in nine volumes: 
I Gillet de las Tessonnerie: La Mort de Valentine et d’Isidore, Paris, 
1648. (68 sheets.) 

_ Anon.: La Mort des enfants de Brute, Paris, 1648. (47 sheets.) 
Jobert: Balde, reine des Sarmates, Paris, 1651. (56 sheets.) 
Scarron: Les Boutades du Capitan Matamore et ses comédies, 
Paris, Sommaville, 1647. (61 sheets.) 

II Baro: Le Prince fugitif, Paris, 1649. (48 sheets.) 

Baro: Cariste, Paris, 1651. (64 sheets. 
Baro: Rosemonde, Paris, 1651. (49 sheets.) 
Baro: L’Amante vindicative, Paris, 1652. (52 sheets.) 
III d’Ennetiéres: Sainte Aldegonde, Tournay, 1645. (55 sheets.) 
d’Aubignac: Sainte Catherine, Caen, 1649. (47 sheets.) 
Mille. Cosnard: Les Chastes martirs, Paris, 1650. (37 sheets.) 
Mme - Saint-Balmon: Les Jumeaux Martirs, Paris, 1650. (56 
Mme. de Saine-Balmon: La Fille généreuse, Paris, 1650. (MS. 
copy Bibl. Nat. MS. Francais 25489.) (60 sheets.) 
IV Brosse: Le Turne de Virgile, Paris, 1647. (Scene 4 missing, pp. 
28-29, 30-31; apparently missing in the original—Arsenal, B. L. 
9776.) (49 sheets.) 
Brosse: L’Aveugle clairvoyant, Paris, 1650. (63 sheets.) 
Boisrobert: La Jalouse d’elle-mesme, Paris, 1650. (73 sheets.) 
V Magnon: Le Grand Tamerlan et Bajazet, Paris, 1648. (60 sheets.) 
Magnon: Artaxerce, Paris, 1645. (54 sheets.) 
Magnon: Séjanus, Paris, 1647. (51 sheets.) 
ay Le Mariage d’ Oroondate et de Statira, Paris, 1648. (72 
VI La Calprenéde: Jeanne, reyne d’Angleterre, Paris, Sommaville, 
1638. (101 sheets.) 
La Calprenéde: Edouard, Paris, Courbé, 1640. (52 sheets.) 
La Calprenéde: Herménigilde, Paris, Sommaville, 1643. (51 sheets.) 
La Calprenéde: La Mort des enfants d’Hérode, Paris, Courbé, 
1639. (52 sheets.) 

VIi d’Ouville: La Coeffeuse a la mode, Paris, 1647. (66 sheets.) 
d’Ouville: Le Mort vivant, Paris, 1646. (70 sheets.) 
d’Ouville: Les Soupgons sur les apparences, Paris, 1650. (72 


d’Ouville: Aimer sans savoir qui, Paris, 1646. (40 sheets.) 
d’Ouville: Jodelet astrologue, Paris, 1546. (38 sheets.) 

VIII Griguette: La Mort de Germanic Cesar, Dijon, 1646. (124 sheets.) 
L. J. Donnet: Le Triomphe des Bergers, Paris, 1646. (102 sheets.) 
—— Le Jugement de Nostre Seigneur, Paris, 1651. 

19 sheets. 
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116. 
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119. 


120. 


121. 


134. 
135. 


Rotographs of Manuscripts and Rare Printed Books 


IX Regnault: Blanche de Bourbon, Paris, Quinet, 1642. (53 sheets.) 
J.B.D.T.: Le Sage Visionnaire, Paris, 1648. (52 sheets.) 
Bouvot: Judith ou l Amour de la Patrie, Paris, 1649. (31 sheets.) 
Louis Cadet: Oromazes, Paris, 1650. (18 sheets.) 

Le Bigre: Adolphe ou le Bigame généreux, Paris, 1650. (35 
sheets.) 
Oxford, Bodleian Library, MS. Digby 133 (ff. 95a-145a): Play of 

Mary Magdalene. (51 sheets.) 

Madrid, Biblioteca de El Escorial, MS. I. j. 4: Spanish Old Testament, 
translated from the Vulgate and collated with the Hebrew. (936 sheets.) 
Munich, Bayerische Staatsbibliothek, MS. Monacensis 4533: Patrum 
Homeliae de tempore ab adventu usque ad sabbatum sanctum .... Paulo 
Diacono. (483 sheets.) 
Munich, — Staatsbibliothek, MS. Monacensis 4534: Patrum 
Homdlice ... ....@ Sabbato sancto usque in adventum; item de Sanctis. (570 
eets. 
British Museum 4256.b: Henry Cheeke, A certayne Tragedie wrytten fyrst 
in Italian by F. N. B., entituled Freewyl, and translated into Englische, 
London, John Tysdale, 1589? (110 sheets.) 
Karlsruhe, Badische Landesbibliothek, 2 Vols.: I, MS. Augiensis XIX 
(293 sheets); II, MS. Augiensis XXIX (83 sheets): Paul the Deacon’s 
Homilarium, 9th century. 


. British Museum, C. 32, m. 3: La gran conquista de Ultramar. Salamanca 


por Hans Giesser, 1503 (220 sheets, pp. 41-44 inc. missing in original.) 


3 be 9 Bibliothéque Municipale, MS. 938: Ogier de Danemarche (205 
. Paris, Bibliothéque Nationale, MS. 15097: Roman de Berinus (250 


sheets 


eets). 
. Madrid, Biblioteca Nacional, MS. J.1: La Grande Historia de la Con- 


quista de Ultramar (361 sheets). 


js — Biblioteca Nacional, MS. 2454: La Conquista de Ultramar (232 
eets). 
‘ But, Museum, MS. Lansdowne 807: containing (inter alia) a play, 


The Second Mayden’s Tragedy (28 sheets). 


. British Museum, MS. Royal 7 D. xvii: containing (inter alia) De con- 


temptu Mundi, fols. 184-212 (29 sheets). 


. British Museum, 86.1.12 (2): Mairet: Marc Antoine, edition of Paris, 


Sommaville, 1637 (52 sheets). 


. British Museum, C.2.7.b: The historie of the damnable life and deserved 


death of Dr. John Fausters . . . translated into English by P. F. Gent. 
London, 1592 (44 sheets). 


. Bamberg, Staatsbibliothek Q. IV 22: William. Fuld. mon. a. 1070 expos. 


in cant. cantica. p. Fr. Ambo. Brummer. a. 1523, (98 sheets.) 


. Paris, Bibliothéque Nationale, MS. Nouvelle Acquisition 6614 (Thirteenth 


century): Perceval (343 sheets). 


. British Museum, Works by Jean de Schelandre (pseud. Daniel d’An- 


chores) : 
1073.a.23. (1): Tyre et Sidon, tragédie . . . Paris, 1608 (63 sheets). 
C.4l.c.12: Les trois premiers des sept tableaux de ——.- . Paris, 1609 
a — Les deux premiers livres de la Stuartide . . Paris, 1611 (96 
eets 
British _ MS. Harley 3014: Williram, In Cantica canticorum 
(46 sheets 
South Kensington Museum, Dyce Collection, MS. 39: The Parliament of 
Love (38 sheets). 
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Rotographs of Manuscripts and Rare Printed Books 


136. Vienna Nationalbibliothek: Williram, Expositio. 
Cod. Vindob. 2686 (42 sheets) ; 
Cod. Vindob. 1147 (88 sheets) ; 
Cod. Vindob. 12847 (6 sheets). 
137. Munich, Bayerische Staats-Bibliothek: Williram, Expositio, CGM 10 
(421 sheets); CGM 40 (295 sheets); CGM 77 (273 sheets). 
138. Wolfenbiittel, Herzog-August-Bibliothek Cod. Guelferbytanus Gud. Lat. 
131: Williram, Expositio (335 sheets). 
139. Maihengen, State Library: Williram, Expositio, HS III deutsch 18° 
15th century: Williram Expositio (587 sheets). 
140. Paris, Bibliotheque Nationale MS. Francais 777: Roman de Berinus et 
de Son Fils Aigres (302 sheets). 
141. Clermont-Ferrand, Bibliothéque Municipale MS. 248: Perceval (141 
sheets) 


142. Berlin, Preussiche Staatsbibliothek Theol. Lat. quart. 140. Williram, 
Expositio (180 sheets). 

143. Paris, Bibliotheque Nationale, MS Francais 1450: Chrestien de Troyes, 
Li Romans de Percival (60 sheets). 

144. Bern, Stadtbibliothek Codex Bern 354: (1) Contes et fabliaux; (2) Le 
Roman des Sept Sages; (3) Le Roman du Saint-Graal (283 sheets). : 

145. Paris, Bibliotheque de l’Arsenal, MS. 3343: Le Roman du Berinus de 7 
Son Fils Aigres (507 sheets). a 

146. Paris, Bibliothéque Nationale Z. 13263: Baltasar Gracidn, El Criticon 
Second edition of Primera Parte, Madrid, Pablo de Val, 1658 (149 


sheets). 
147. Trier, Stadtbibliothek, MS. 850: Williram Expositio (116 sheets). 
148. ems Landesbibliothek, MS. A. 167*: Williram, Expositio 
26 sheets). 4 
149. Bern, Stadtbibliothek Codex Bern 113: Li Romans di Perceval and other 4 
material (58 sheets). : 
150. Paris, Bibliothéque Nationale, MS. Francais 22542: Philippe de Mézieres, s 
Le songe du vieil pélerin (376 sheets). 
151. British Museum: Baltasar Gracian, El Criticén, primera parte, Zaragosa, 
Ivan Nogves, 1651 (148 sheets). 
152. British Museum, MS. Cotton Vesp. E XXI: The Contemporary Register 
of Abbot Adam of Peterborough (106 sheets). 
153. Stuttgart, Landesbibliothek, Cod. theol. et philos. 4° N. 48: Williram, 
Expositio (68 sheets). 
154. British Museum, MS. Addit. 18920: John Harington’s Orlando Furioso 
(340 sheets). 
155. British Museum: Baltasar Gracian, El Criticon, segunda parte, Huesca, 
Ivan Nogves, 1653 (154 sheets). 
156. British Museum: Baltasar Gracian, El Criticon, tercera parte, Madrid, 
Pablo de Val, 1657 (185 sheets). 
157. Brussels, Bibliothéque Royale, MS. 2902 (9505-6): Nicole d’Oresme, 
Po Traduction des ethiques d’Aristote (224 sheets). 
158. British Museum, Royal MS. 18. BXXIII: 15th Century Collection of 
Sermons in Latin and English (174 sheets). 
159. Leiden, Bibliotheck der Rijks-Universiteit, B.P.L. 130: Williram, Ex- 
positio (215 sheets). 
160. British Museum, 630. g. 29: Baltasar Gracian, Obras (Vol. I, El Criti- 
con) Madrid, Pablo de Val, 1664 (212 sheets). 


Requests and suggestions for the procuring of new rotographs should be 
sent to the Chairman of the Committee on Selection, Professor Walter L. 
Bullock, University of Chicago, Chicago, Ill. 


FOREIGN SOCIETIES AND JOURNALS 


Arrangements have been effected whereby members of the Modern 
Language Association may pay membership fees or subscriptions to the 
following Societies and Journals, in American currency, through the Treas- 
urer of the Association, thereby avoiding the inconvenience and expense of 
purchasing foreign drafts. Members of the Modern Language Association 
may conveniently include the amount of such subscriptions or membership 
fees when they draw their checks for dues to the Association. 


EARLY ENGLISH TEXT SOCIETY 


The annual membership fee (£2 2s), reckoned in American currency as 
$10.00, includes all texts issued for the current year. Subscriptions will be 
received at this rate either from individuals or from libraries. Inasmuch as 
the E.E.T.S. is ordinarily about two years behind the calendar in issuing 
its texts, persons should specify whether they wish their subscriptions to be 
entered as of the current calendar year or whether they wish them to be 
ante-dated so as to cover the texts which actually issue during the year. 
Members have the privilege of purchasing texts previously issued by the 
E.E.T:S., up to a certain amount, at a considerable discount. 


THE MALONE SOCIETY 


The annual membership fee (£1 1s), reckoned in American currency as 
$5.00, includes all books issued by the Society for the year. In addition 
new members pay an entrance fee of $5.00 (£1 1s), for which they will 


at 25% discount. A leaflet containing the full list of Malone Society books 
from 1907 through 1924 will be sent on application. 


THE REVIEW OF ENGLISH STUDIES 


, The annual subscription (£1 1s) will be reckoned in American currency 
as $5.00. Volumes I (1925) and II (1926) are still obtainable and will be 
sent together (postpaid) for $7.25 (unbound). Bound copies of Volume III 
will be supplied for $6.00 (postpaid). 


THE LONDON TIMES LITERARY SUPPLEMENT 


Subscriptions will be received for the London Times Literary Supple- 
ment at $4.15 per annum. 


Joun WuytTE, 
Treasurer of the Association 


New York University, Washington Square E., New York City 


PCEIVEe Ula DUDIICa any Dack ney nay sy. 
numbers are purchasable by members, and complete sets may be obtained 
i 
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Literary Histories 


LANSON TUFFRAU 


MANUEL D'HISTOIRE DE LA LITTE- 
RATURE FRANCAISE 


Nouvelle Edition augmentée, 1931. By GUSTAVE LANSON, 
Ecole Normale Supérieure, and P. TUFFRAU, Lycée Saint- 
Louis, Paris. . . . An abridgment of the standard Histoire 
de la Littérature Frangaise by M. Lanson. The original ver- 
sion only slightly changed. In addition, biographies are de- 
veloped, prominent literary works analyzed, and critical 
terms explained. Each chapter preceded by a preview and 
followed by a questionnaire and list of suggested readings. 
Includes a specially written chapter on contempocary litera- 
ture. Illustrated. Available this Spring. 


ROMERA-NAVARRO 


HISTORIA DE LA LITERATURA 
ESPANOLA 


By M. RoMERA-NAVARRO, University of Pennsylvania. . . . 
A comprehensive history of Spanish literature based on inde- 
pendent, scholarly research, planned with the utmost care 
for classroom use, and written in distinguished style. Four 
out of forty-six chapters are devoted to contemporary litera- 
ture. Illustrated. 


D. (. Heath and Company 


Boston New York Chicago Atlanta 
San Francisco Dallas London 


THE CENTURY READINGS 


A well-balanced, world-wide view of literature 


The books are especially noteworthy because of the discriminating 
choice of materials ; the completeness of the individual selections ; 
the scholarliness and simplicity of the introductions, prefaces, and 
notes ; the legibility of the printing; and the beauty and substan- 


tiality of the bindings. 


Century Readings for a course in Ameri- 
can Literature (Revised Edition, 1926) 

Edited by Fred L. Pattee, Royal 8vo, 1081 
pages, $3.50. Two-volume edition, $2.50 


Century Readings in English Literature 
(Third Edition, 1929, completely reset and 
revised, with much new material) 

Edited by J. W. Cunliffe, J. F. A. Pyre, 
and Karl Young. Royal 8vo, 1197 pages, 
$4.00. Two-volume edition, $3.00 a vol- 
ume. 


Century Readings in Ancient Classical and 
Modern European Literature 
Edited by J. W. Cunliffe and Grant Show- 


erman. Royal 8vo, 1157 pages, $5.00. 
Two-volume edition, $3.50 a volume. 


Century Readings in Ancient Classical 
Literature 

Edited by Grant Showerman. Royal 8vo, 
614 pages, $3.50. 


Century Readings in European Literature 
(Medieval and Modern) 

Edited by J. W. Cunliffe. Royal 8vo, 543 
pages, $3.50. 


Century Readings in the American Short 


Edited by Fred L. Pattee. Royal 8vo, 550 
pages, $3.50 


Century Readings in the Bible 
Edited by J. W. Cunliffe and H. M. Bat- 
tenhouse. 8vo, 651 pages, maps, $3.00. 


Century Readings in the English Essay 
Edited by Louis Wann. Royal 8vo, 529 
pages, $3.50. 


Century Readings in the English Novel 
Edited by J. W. Cunliffe. Royal 8vo, 576 
pages, $3.50. 


Century Readings in the Nineteenth Century 
Poets 

Edited by Frederick E. Pierce. Royal 8vo, 
545 pages, $3.50. 


You are invited to write for more details about the volumes in this Series 


THE CENTURY CO. 


PUBLISHERS OF THE NEW CENTURY DICTIONARY 


2126 Prairie Avenue 
Chicago 
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The 
Albert Teachers’ Agency 


25 E. Jackson Boulevard 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Established 1885 


This Agency has been successful in plac- 
ing many teachers and professors of 
Romance Languages, Classics and Eng- 
lish in desirable positions. During the 
past year, we filled an unusually large 
number of positions at salaries ranging 
from $1,500 to $4,500. If you want to 
capitalize your training and experience it 
would be wise to avail yourself of our fa- 
cilities. In our Chicago office our Mana- 
gers do departmental work. One of these 
devotes much of his time to the placing of 
Language teachers. He knows the field 
and keeps in touch with the better grade of 
institutions. The Albert Teachers’ Agency 
was established in 1885, is still young and 
yearly adding to its clientele. This con- 
tinuous growth is the result of live wire 
methods, highest degree of efficiency, 
strong organization, all with an eye single 
to giving satisfactory service. If inter- 
ested in securing a promotion, come to us 
early. 


NEW YORK 


THE HANDWRITING OF THE RENAISSANCE 
Being the Development and Characteristics of the Script of Shaks- 
pere’s Time, with an Introduction by Ashley H. Thorndike. 


By Samuel A. Tannenbaum. $4.00 


ENGLISH IN THE LAW COURTS 

The Part that Articles, Prepositions and Conjunctions Play in 
Legal Decisions. 

By Margaret M. Bryant. $6.00 


DRAMA AND LITURGY 

By Oscar Cargill. $2.50 

A challenge to the assertion that modern drama began in the 
liturgy of the Church, and evidence of the existence of a theatrical 
profession from the earliest times. 


CHARLES FENNO HOFFMAN 

By Homer F. Barnes. $4.25 

An examination of this Knickerbocker writer's literary work 
against the background of his life. 


WILLIAM GIFFORD 
Tory Satirist, Critic and Editor. 


By Roy B. Clark. $3.00 


An extended study and evaluation of the life and writing of the 
first editor of the “Quarterly Review.” 


GERMANY’S WOMEN GO FORWARD 

By Hugh Wiley Puckett. $4.50 

The struggle of the “submerged half” in German literature as well 
as in the fields of education, politics and sociology. 


Columbia University Press 


| 


CROFTS MODERN LANGUAGE TEXTS 


A. B. Faust, German 
General Editors { Gauss, French 
F. C. Tarr, Spanish 


Our 1931 Catalogue of texts in French, German, Italian and 
Spanish describes 64 titles. These range from elementary gram- 
mars and readers to advanced texts with an emphasis on the 
work of outstanding writers of the present day. 


Newest German Texts 


COLLEGE GERMAN. By M. B. Evans and R. O. Réseler. An intro- 
ductory, one-semester text planned for college students both in method 
of grammar presentation and in the character of the reading and 
exercise material. (Ready March 15t) 


POPULAR GERMAN STORIES. By F. W. C. Lieder. Die Geschichte 
von Kalif Storch, Immensee, Germelshausen and L’Arrabbiata. The 
complete texts of these popular stories in a convenient, one-volume 


collection. $1.50 (Now ready) 
FRIEDER: IM THURINGER WALD (Agnes Sapper). By L. L. Stroebe 
and G. C. Cast. $1.35 (now ready) 
DER GEFANGENE (Klara Viebig). By O. S. and E. M. Fleissner. 
(Spring) 
DER WEG (Vicki Baum). By E. T. Mohme. (Spring) 
UNTERM BIRNBAUM (Th. Fontane). By C. H. Bell. (Spring) 
TONIO KROGER (Thomas Mann). By John A. Kelly. (Spring) 
INDIENFAHRT (Waldemar Bonsels). By W. Leopold. (Spring) 


DIE LOKALBAHN (Ludwig Thoma). By A. E. Zucker. (Spring) 


AUS DEUTSCHEN BLATTERN. By Adolf Busse and E. F. Dexter. 3 
(Spring) 


ABENDLICHE HAUSER (E. von Keyserling). By T. B. Hewitt. ; 
(Spring) 


Examination copies of these and other 
Modern Language Texts sent on request 


F. S. Crorts & Co. 
41 Union Square, West New York 
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WITH DIRECT METHOD 
EXERCISES 


Dumas’ Le Comte de Monte-Cristo 
Edited by Corpetia M. Hayes, Acting Head of French Department, Uni- 
versity High School, University of Michigan. 

272 pages _— Illustrated (In press) 


Tus edition presents the absorbing episode of Dantés’ imprisonment and final 
escape from the Chateau d’If. Besides an introduction giving a sketch of the 
author and the historical background of the novel, the teaching aids include 
direct-method exercises. 


Daudet’s Tartarin de Tarascon 


Edited by MyRTLE VIOLET-SUNDEEN, Supervisor and Critic of the Teaching 
of French, University High School, University of Minnesota. 


304 pages Illustrated 88 cents 


Trans are direct-method exercises in this edition, a complete review of the 
essentials of grammar, word study, conversation, and composition. In the in- 
troduction, a sketch of Daudet's life is followed by an appreciation of his 
genius, with special emphasis on the literary excellence of Tartarin. 


Dumas’ La Tulipe Noire 
Edited by Epcar EwinG BRANDON, Univ.D., Professor of Romance Lan- 
and LawRENCE HERVEY SKINNER, M.A., Assistant Professor of 
rench, Miami University. 

340 pages Illustrated 96 cents 


Tes new edition of the famous novel has been modernized by the addition 
of direct-method exercises of various kinds, a biographical and critical introduc- 
tion, and an historical introduction. The text has been abridged, the omitted 
portions being replaced by résumés in simple French, 


Labiche and Martin’s Le Voyage de 
Monsieur Perrichon 


‘ Edited by Epona C. DuNLAP, Teacher of French, Parker Senior High School, 
Chicago, Ill. 


224 pages Illustrated 84 cents 


Tes present new edition of this amusing comedy contains direct-method exer- 
cises of various types stressing particularly the idioms in which the play abounds 
—questionnaires, drill on irregular verbs, etc. It also includes a biographical and 
critical introduction, a summary of irregular verbs. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston Atlanta 


THE Educational Department of E. P. Dutton & 
Co., Inc. wishes to express its appreciation to the 


EDUCATIONAL 


Members of the Modern Language Association of 
America for their support during the past year, 
and for the enthusiasm accorded our publications in Modern 
Language. 

English classes everywhere find that the various English 
classics are very well represented in Everyman’s Library and 
Kings’ Treasuries of Literature Series, both of which are de- 
sign to meet the requirements of the College Entrance Board of 
Examiners. Each series is moderately priced, and the material 
is authentic and widely used. Seven new volumes in Every- 
man’s Library will be released in February, making the total 
number of volumes eight hundred and fifty seven. 

The increased realization throughout the country that Good 
Speech is a social and economic asset has given rise to a de- 
mand for books on the subject. Dutton texts in this field have 
been prepared by the leaders in the movement, and they have a 
distinguished place in high schools and colleges. 

Our Modern Foreign Language series adequately deal with 
Grammar, Composition, and Literature in French, German, 
Italian, and Spanish. The Treasuries of French Literature and 
the Treasuries of German Literature are all that the name im- 
plies—treasures of literature! The leading public and private 
schools and colleges need no introduction to these excellent 
books. 

Members of the Association not familiar with Dutton publi- 
cations are invited to request descriptive circulars and examina- 
tion copies of any of our books, addressing the Publishers at 
300 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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LATEST HARVARD BOOKS 


POETRY AND THE TEACHING OFFICE 
By H. W. Garrop 


In this volume, which contains the Charles Eliot Norton Lectures for 1930, 
a great English critic discourses of Arnold, Clough, Emerson, Bridges, and 
the methods of literary criticism. $2.00 


THE PHOENIX NEST 
Edited by Hyper E. ROLLINS 


A favorite anthology in its own way, the Phoenix Nest (1593) is now re- 
issued in a close type-facsimile of the original for the renewed delight of a 
later generation. Contains many very beautiful poems by Sir Walter 
Raleigh, Thomas Lodge, Robert Greene, and other famous men of the be 

5.00 


THE JOURNAL OF WASHINGTON IRVING 1823-24 
Edited by STANLEY WILLIAMS 


An exact type-reproduction of a manuscript diary kept by Irving during about 
thirteen months of his life in Germany, Holland, France, and England, just 
following the successes of The Sketch Book and Bracebridge Hall; of special 
value to students of American literature. $3.50 


TRANSLATION: AN ELIZABETHAN ART 
By F. O. MATTHIESSEN 


By a close analysis of the work of four of the principal Elizabethan transla- 
tors, Hoby, North, Florio, and Philemon Holland, Mr. Matthiessen indi- 
cates how the great foreign classics were brought home to the minds of 
sixteenth-century Englishmen, and makes clear the reasons why the Elizabethan 
translations have endured. Ready March 15; probable price $3.50 


ENGLISH BIOGRAPHY BEFORE 1700 
P By DONALD A. STAUFFER 


“*He has dealt with the roots of English biography in the mediaeval period, 
of royal and ecclesiastical lives, of the beginnings of autobiographical writ- 
ings, of the encyclopedic collections that foreshadow the modern search 
for knowledge for its own sake and of the shorter and simpler works that 
mark the beginning of intimate life-writing. A brilliant and scholarly 
study.’"—Portland Oregonian. $4.00 


Harvard University Press 
17 Randall Hall, Cambridge, Mass. 


i 
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An Announcement 
of the first volume of 
The Anglo-Saxon Poetic Records 
A Collective Edition 


THE JUNIUS MANUSCRIPT 
Edited by 
George Philip 


Containing: 


Preface 
Introduction 
Bibliography 

Genesis 

Exodus 

Daniel 
Christ & Satan 
Notes on the Texts 


Price $4.00 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY PRESS 


NINETEENTH CENTURY 
FRENCH PROSE 


Edited by Joseph F. Galland, Ph.D., Professor of Romance Lan- 
guages, Northwestern University, and Roger Cros, Agrégé de l’Uni- 
versité de Paris, Assistant Professor of Romance Languages, North- 
western University. Carefully selected material—fiction, history, and 
criticism—for advanced college courses. Introduction, notes, bio- 
graphical sketches. 12mo, 543 pages. 


NINETEENTH CENTURY 
FRENCH PLAYS 


Edited by Joseph Borgerhoff, Ph.D., Professor of Romance Lan- 
guages, Western Reserve University. Nineteen plays by sixteen 
representative dramatists of the nineteenth century, with introduc- 
tion, bibliography, footnotes, and discussions of the authors. Royal 
8vo, 655 pages. 


EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 

FRENCH PLAYS 

Edited by Clarence D. Brenner, Ph.D., Instructor in Modern Lan- 
guages, Princeton University, and Nolan A. Goodyear, Certificate 
a’Etudes Francais, Professor of Romance Languages, Emory Univer- 
sity. Fifteen plays, complete, illustrating the chief phases of the 
18th century French drama, with general introduction, biographical 
sketches, critical comments, notes, and bibliographies. Royal 8vo, 
561 pages. 


OUTLINE OF THE LITERARY 
HISTORY OF EUROPE SINCE 
THE RENAISSANCE 


By Paul Van Tieghem, Docteur és lettres, University of Paris, Pro- 
fessor at the Lycée Louis le Grand and Assistant in Comparative 
Literature at the Sorbonne, Paris. Translated by Aimée Leffingwell 
McKenzie. A —- picture of the literary movement in all 


Europe from the fifteenth century to the present day, relating the 
work of each writer to the general movement of European literature, 
and tracing the influence upon literature of national traditions, 
manners, arts, and ideas. 


THE CENTURY CO. 
PUBLISHERS OF THE NEW CENTURY DICTIONARY 
353 Fourth Avenue 2126 Prairie Avenue 
New York Chicago 
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FROM MAUMEE TO THAMES AND TIBER: 


THE LIFE-STORY OF AN AMERICAN CLASSICAL SCHOLAR 


By Ernest G. Sruter, Ph.D., Litt.D., Professor Emeritus of the Latin 
Language and Literature, New York University. 


My Forbears 
Primeval Fort Wayne 
The Concordia Gymnasium 
The Divinity School at St. Louis 
My Berlin Years 
Leipzig and My Return to the Maumee 
A Beginning of Teaching 
Beginnings of Johns Hopkins 
The Greek Club of New York 
A Prelude in Wisconsin 
Vita Nova—At New York University 
Graduate Lectures 
My First Visit to Classic Italy 
My Seminar-Room Studies 
The Themes of My Pen 
De Senectute 


8vo, xii + 270 pages; portrait frontispiece; choicely printed by 
William Edwin Rudge; bound in blue cloth, gold-lettered. Price, $5.00 


THE SOUTH AS A CONSCIOUS MINORITY: A STUDY IN 
POLITICAL THOUGHT 


By Jesse T. CARPENTER, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Political Science, 
New York University. Price: $4.50 


THE PROVERBS OF ALFRED: STUDIES IN THE LIGHT OF THE 
RECENTLY DISCOVERED MAIDSTONE MS. 


By Heten P. Sout, Ph.D., Instructor in English, New York University. 
Early literary references; determination of the situs of Siforde and the 
probable date of the archetype; the texts with notes and glossary. 


Price to be announced 


A TREATISE OF COMMERCE: BY JOHN WHEELER 


Edited with an introduction and notes, including an entire photo-fascimile 
of the edition of 1601, by Proressor GrorceE Burton Horcukxiss, M.A., 
New York University. (In Press) (Price to be announced) 


THE NEW YORK UNIVERSITY PRESS 
Washington Square East New York City 
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Grammar and Usage 
by ALMA BLOUNT, PH.D. 
Professor of English, State Normal College, 
Y psilanti, Mich. 
and 
CLARK S. NORTHUP, PH.D. 
Professor of English, Cornell University 


Reviews English grammar and ties it up with usage. 
There is ample opportunity for practice work including 
drill in word-forms, sentence structure, punctuation, and 
in other matters of usage. The book is noted for its 
unusually clear presentation of verbals (participles, in- 
finitives, and gerunds) and for its ability to enable the 
student to master the best English with a minimum 
amount of effort. 416 pp., 5x7V", $1.65 


Highways in College Composition 
by HOMER A. WATT, PH.D. 
and 
OscAR CARGILL, PH.D. 


Department of English, Washington Square 
College, New York University 


Combines the manual, rhetoric, and specimen book in one 
compact volume in order to place in the hands of stu- 
dents all the material needed, conveniently assembled in 
one place. The material throughout is fresh, lively, and 
interesting. ‘Highways’ is distinctly a college text, for 
it takes up the problem of training in English Composi- 
tion where the high school drops it. The book has 
breadth of vision and adequately meets the varying needs 
of college classes and teachers everywhere—in the rural 
districts, as well as in the large metropolitan centers. 
750 pp., 5Vx8", $2.25 


Prentice-Hall, inc. 
20 Fifth Avenue, New York, 1. Y. 
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Old English 


INTRODUCTORY OLD ENGLISH GRAMMAR 
AND READER 
By George T. Flom, University of Illinois. A complete course 


of study for the beginner and the more advanced 
student of Old English. 


BEOWULF AND THE FIGHT AT FINNSBURG 


Edited by Fr. Klaeber, University of Minnesota. Equipment for 
a full study of the poems, including the texts of Waldere, 
Deor, and select passages of Widsith 


BELLES-LETTRES SERIES: Section I 


THE BATTLE OF MALDON, and SHORT POEMS FROM THE 
SAXON CHRONICLE 

Edited by Walter J]. Sedgefield, Victoria University, Manchester, Eng- 
land 
CYNEWULF-JULIANA 
Edited by William Strunk, ]r., Cornell University 
EXODUS AND DANIEL 

Edited by Francis A. Blackburn, University of Chicago 
JUDITH 

Edited by Albert S. Cook 

OLD ENGLISH RIDDLES 

Edited by A. ]. Wyatt 

THE GOSPELS IN WEST SAXON 

Edited by James W. Bright 


D. C. HEATH & COMPANY 
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at Weahington, D.Gi, December 29, $0 and 33, 


THE- 4ASSOCIA TION} OF-AMERIC 
| Published Quarterly by the Association — 


PMLA contains articles, submitted by members of the Modern 
Language Association, which have been approved for publication by 
members of the Editorial Committee. In many cases these articles 
consist of papers which have been presented at meetings of the As- 
sociation, but other appropriate contributions are also accepted. 


The March number contains a Bibliography of scholarly books and 

articles in the field of the Modern languages and literatures which 
calendar year. 

the Annual Meeting of the Association and the List of Members. 


The subscription price of P3/LA for the current year is five dol'ars. 


Ease wolumes of be purchased a he fling rate: 
Vols, I-VII $8 per volume 
XXI-Xxx $6 “ $1.50 per number 


4 Manuncipis submitted for publication and all other editorial communications 
should be addressed to the Secretary of the Association. 


changes of address should be sent to the Treasurer of the Association. Do not 
atidress communications relating to PMLA to the Office of. Publication. 


| GFFICE OF PUBLICATION EDITORIAL AND BUSINESS OFFICES 


_ 450-454 Abnaip Street 100 Washington Square East 
Menasha, Wisconsin — _ New York University, New York City 
N.Y., under act of March 3, 18 


4 


1. The Treasurer shall remove from the mailing list of the PMLA 
the mames of members in arrears for dues for the preceding calendar year. 
If dues for the two preceding calendar years remain unpaid when the annual 
omitted from the List of Members. 


prepare them for that particular purpose. Extremely technical treatises may be 
read by title, Subjects too large to be treated in an ordinary paper, and topics 
too special to be of general interest, may be brought before the meeting in the 
form of abstracts lasting from five to ten minutes. The papers read in full 
should be so constructed as not to occupy more than twenty (or, at most, thirty) ~ 
minutes. 

3, Every member offering a paper, whether it is to be read in full or not, 
shall submit to the Secretary, by November 1, with ‘its title, a typewritten — 
synopsis of its contents, consisting of some fifty or sixty words. He shall state, 
at the same time, whether he thinks his paper should be presented by title 
only, summarized in an abstract, or read in full. 
are to be printed on the programme. 

4 The Secretary shall select the programme from the papers thus offered, 
trying t6 distribute the matter in such a way as to make all the sessions attrac- 
tive: In general, not more than an hour and a half shail be devoted to the 
presentation of papers at any one session. There shall be sufficient opportunity 


$. The question of publication is to be decided for each paper on its 
contribution to science, without regard tothe form in which it 

been ‘presented at the meeting. 

first proof for authors’ additions and corzections in the proof of articles printed 
in the Publications shall be paid by the authors incurring them. 

%. Fifty reprints (with covers) are supplied to contributors gratis. A 
large number will be furnished, if desired, and charged for at proportional ! wi 
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ge. Foe :the term ending Jan, 1, 1932° 
Pane Winossia, Madison, Wi, 
Treatarer: Joba Wages, New York Uniow New Yor NY 
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